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I. PETER 


SOJOURNERS OF THE DISPERSION 


* Peter, an Apostle of Jesus Christ, to the strangers scattered . . .’—1 PETERi.1. 


THE words rendered ‘strangers scattered’ are literally 
‘sojourners of the Dispersion,’ and are so rendered in 
the Revised Version. The Dispersion was the recog- 
nised name for the Jews dwelling in Gentile countries; 
as, for instance, it is employed in John’s Gospel, when 
the people in Jerusalem say, ‘Whither will this man go 
that we shall not find Him? Will he go to the Disper- 
sion amongst the Greeks?’ Obviously, therefore the 
word here may refer to the scattered Jewish people, 
but the question arises whether the letter corresponds 
to its apparent address, or whether the language which 
is employed in it does not almost oblige us to see here 
a reference, not to the Jew, but to the whole body of 
Christian people, who, whatever may be their outward 
circumstances, are, in the deepest sense, in the founda- 
tions of their life, if they be Christ’s, ‘strangers of the 
Dispersion.’ 

Now if we look at the letter we find such words as 
these—‘The times of your ignorance’—‘your vain 
manner of life handed down from your fathers’—‘in 
time past were not a people’—‘the time past may 
suffice to have wrought the will of the Gentiles’—all of 
which, as you see, can only be accommodated to Jewish 


believers by a little gentle violence, but all of which 
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find a proper significance if we suppose them addressed 
to Gentiles, to whom they are only applicable in the 
higher sense of the words to which I have referred. 

f we understand them so, we have here an instance of 
what runs all through the letter; the taking hold of 
Jewish ,ideas for the purpose of lifting them into 
a loftier region, and transfiguring them into the ex- 
pression of Christian truth. For example, we read in 
it: “Ye are an elect race, a royal priesthood, a holy 
nation’; and again: ‘Ye are built up a spiritual house, 
to be a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices.’ 
These and other similar passages are instances of pre- 
cisely the same transference of Jewish ideas as I find, 
in accordance with many good commentators, in the 
words of my text. 

So, then, here is Peter’s notion of— 

I. What the Christian Life is. 

All those who really have faith in Jesus Christ ‘are 
‘strangers of the Dispersion’; scattered throughout 
the world, and dwelling dispersedly in an order of 
things to which they do not belong, ‘seeking a city 
which hath foundations.’ The word ‘strangers’ means, 
originally, persons for a time living in an alien city. 
And that is the idea that the Apostle would impress 
upon us as true for each of us, in the measure in which ‘ 
our Christianity is real. For, remember, although’ all 
men may be truly spoken of as being ‘pilgrims and 
sojourners upon the earth’ by reason of both the short- 
ness of the duration of their earthly course and the 
disproportion between their immortal part and the 
material things amongst which they dwell, Peter is 
thinking of something very different from either the 
brevity of earthly life or the infinite necessities of an 
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immortal spirit when he calls his Christian brethren 
strangers. Not because we are men, not because we 
are to die soon, and the world is to outlast us; not 
because other people will one day live in our houses 
and read our books and sit upon our chairs, and 
we shall be forgotten, but because we are Christ’s 
people are we here sojourners, and must regard this 
as not our rest. Not because our immortal soul can- 
not satisfy itself, however it tries, upon the trivialities 
of earth any more than a human appetite can on the 
husks that the swine do eat, but because new desires, 
tastes, aspirations, affinities, have been kindled in us 
by the new life that has flowed into us; therefore the 
connection that other men have with the world, which 
makes some of them altogether ‘men of the world, 
whose portion is in this life,’ is for us broken, and we 
are strangers, scattered abroad, solitary, not by reason 
of the inevitable loneliness in which, after all love and 
companionship, every soul lives; not by reason of losses 
or deaths, but by reason of the contrariety between the 
foundation of our lives, and the foundation of the lives 
of the men round us; therefore we stand lonely in the 
midst of crowds; strangers in the ordered communities 
of the world. 

Ah, there is no solitude so utter as the solitude 
of being the only man in a crowd that has a faith in 
- his heart, and there is no isolating power like the power 
of rending all ties that true attachment with Jesus 
Christ has. ‘Think not that I am come to bring peace 
on earth, but a sword’—to set a man against his own 
household, if they be not of the household of faith. 
These things are the inevitable issues of religion—to 
make us strangers, isolated in the midst of this world. 
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And now let us think of— 

II. Some of the plain consequent duties that arise from 
this characteristic of the Christian Life. 

Let me put them in the shape of one or two srerdie 
cal counsels. First let us try to keep up, vivid and 
sharp, a sense of separation. I do not mean that we 
should withdraw ourselves from sympathies, nor from 
services, nor from the large area of common ground 
which we have with our fellows, whether they be 
Christians or no—with our fellow-citizens; with those 
who are related to us by various bonds, by com- 
munity of purpose, of aim, of opinion, or of affection. 
But just as Abraham was willing to go down into the 
plain and fight for Lot, though he would not go down 
and live in Sodom, and just as he would enter into 
relations of amity with the men of the land, and yet 
would not abandon his black camels’-hair tent, pitched 
beneath the terebinth tree, in order to go into their 
city and abide with them, so one great part of the 
wisdom of a Christian man is to draw the line of 
separation decisively, and yet to keep true to the bond 
of union. Unless Christian people do make a distinct 
effort to keep themselves apart from the world and its 
ways, they will get confounded with these, and when : 
the end comes they will be destroyed with them. 

Sometimes voyagers find upon some lonely island an 
~ English castaway, who has forgotten home, and duty, 
and everything else, to luxuriate in an easy life beneath 
tropical skies, and has degraded himself to the level of 
the savage islanders round him. There are professing 
Christians—perhaps in my audience—who, like that 
poor castaway, have ‘forgotten the imperial palace 
whence they came,’ and have gone down and down 
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and down, to live the fat, contented, low lives of the 
men who find their good upon earth and not in heaven. 
Do you, dear brethren, try to keep vivid the sense that 
you belong to another community. As Paul puts it, 
with a metaphor drawn from Gentile instead of from 
Jewish life, as in our text, ‘Our citizenship is in heaven.’ 
Philippi, to the Christian Church of which that was 
said, was a Roman colony; and the characteristics of a 
Roman colony were that the inhabitants were enrolled 
as members of the Roman tribes, and had their names 
on the register of Rome, and were governed by its laws. 
So we, living here in an outlying province, have our 
names written in the ‘Golden Book’ of the citizens of 
the new Jerusalem. Do not forget, if I might use a very 
homely illustration, what parish your settlement is in; 
remember what kingdom you belong to. 

Again, if we are strangers of the Dispersion, let us 
live by our own country’s laws, and not by the codes 
that are current in this foreign land where we are 
settled for a time. You remember what was the com- 
plaint of the people in Persia to Esther’s king? ‘There 
is a people whose laws are different from all the 
peoples that be upon the earth.’ That was an offence 
that could not be tolerated in a despotism that ground 
everything down to the one level of a slavish unifor- 
mity. It will be well for us Christian people if men 
look at us, and say, ‘Ah, that man has another rule of 
conduct from the one that prevails generally. I wonder 
what is the underlying principle of his life; it evidently 
is not the same as mine.’ 

Live by our King’s law. People in our colonies, at 
least the officials, set wonderful store by the approba- 
tion of the Colonial Office at home. It does not matter 
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what the colonial newspapers say, it is ‘what will they 
say in Downing Street?’ And if a despatch goes out 
approving of their conduct, neighbours may censure 
and sneer as they list. So we Christians have to report 
to Home, and have so to. live ‘that whether present or 
absent’—in a colony or in the mother country—‘we 
may be well pleasing unto Him.’ 

Keep up the honour and advance the interests of 
your own country. You are here, among other reasons, 
to represent your King, and people take their notions 
of Him very considerably from their experience of you. 
So see to it that you live like the Master whom you 
say you serve. 

The Russian Government sends out what are called 
military colonies, studded along the frontier, with the 
one mission of extending the empire. We are set along 
the frontier with the same mission. The strangers 
are scattered. Congested, they would be less useful; 
dispersed, they may push forward the frontiers. Seed 
in a seed-basket is not in its right place; but sown broad- 
cast over the field, it will be waving wheat in a month 
or two. ‘Yeare the salt of the earth’ —salt is sprinkled 
over what it is intended to preserve. You are the 
strangers of the Dispersion, that you may be the messen- 
gers of the Evangelisation. 

Lastly, let us be glad when we think, and let us often 
think, of— 

III. The Home in Glory. 

That is a beautiful phrase which pairs off with the 
one in my text, in which another Apostle speaks of the 
ultimate end as ‘our gathering together in Christ.’ 
All the scattered ones, like chips of wood in a whirlpool, 
drift gradually closer and closer, until they unite in a 
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solid mass in the centre. So at the last the ‘strangers’ 
are to be brought and settled in their own land, and 
their lonely lives are to be filled with happy companion- 
ship, and they to be in a more blessed unity than now. 
‘Fellow-citizens with the saints and of the household 
of God.’ If we, dwelling in this far-off land, were 
habitually to talk, as Australians do of coming to Eng- 
land of ‘going home,’ though born in the colony, it 
would be a glad day for us when we set out on the 
journey. If Christian people lived more by faith, as 
they profess to do, and less by sight, they would oftener 
think of the home-coming and the union; and would 
be happy when they thought that they were here but 
for awhile, and when they realised these two blessed 
elements of permanence and of companionship, which 
another Apostle packs into one sentence, along with 
that which is greater than them both, ‘so shall we 
ever be with the Lord.’ 


BY, THROUGH, UNTO 


*. ,. . Kept by the power of God through faith unto salvation ready to be revealed 
in the last time.’—1 PETER i. 5. 

Tur Revised Version substitutes ‘guarded’ for ‘kept,’ 
and the alteration, though slight, is important, for it 
not only more accurately preserves the meaning of the 
word employed, but it retains the military metaphor 
which is in it. The force of the expression will appear 
if I refer, in a sentence, to other cases in which it is 
employed in the New Testament. For instance, we 
read that the governor of Damascus ‘kept the city 
with a garrison,’ which is the same word, and in its 
purely metaphorical usage Paul employs it when he 
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says that ‘the peace of God shall keep’—guard, garri- 
son—‘your hearts and minds in Christ Jesus.’ We have 
to think of some defenceless position, some unwalled 
village out in the open, with a strong force round it, 
through which no assailant can break, and in the midst 
of which the weakest can sit secure. Peter thinks that 
every Christian has assailants whom no Christian by 
himself can repel, but that he may, if he likes, have an 
impregnable ring of defence drawn round him, which 
shall fling back in idle spray the wildest onset of the 
waves, as a breakwater or a cliff might do. 

Then there is another very beautiful and striking 
point to be made, and that is the connection between 
the words of my text and those immediately preced- 
ing. The Apostle has been speaking about ‘the in- 
heritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away,’ and he says ‘it is reserved in Heaven for 
you who are kept.’ So, then, the same power is work- 
ing on both sides of the veil, preserving the inheritance 
for the heirs, and preserving the heirs for the inherit- 
ance. It will not fail them, and they will not miss it. 
It were of little avail to care for either of the two 
members separately, but the same hand that is pre- 
paring the inheritance and making it ready for the 
owners is round about the pilgrims, and eee care 
of them till they get home. 

So, then, our Apostle is looking at this keeping in 
three aspects, suggested by his three words ‘by,’ 
‘through,’ ‘unto,’ which respectively express the real 
cause or power, the condition or occasion on which 
that power works, and the end or purpose to which it 
works. So these three little words will do for lines on 
which to run our thoughts now—‘by,’ ‘through,’ ‘for,’ 
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I. In the first place, what are we guarded for? 

‘Guarded . . . unto salvation.’ Now that great 
word ‘salvation’ was a new and strange one to Peter’s 
readers—so new and strange that probably they did 
not understand it in its full nobleness and sweep. Our 
understanding of it, or, at least, our impression of it, 
is weakened by precisely the opposite cause. It has 
become so tarnished and smooth-rubbed that it creates 
very little definite impression. Like a bit of seaweed 
‘lifted out of the sunny waves which opened its fronds 
and brightened its delicate colours, it has become dry 
and hard and sapless and dim. But let me try for one 
moment to freshen it for our conceptions and our 
hearts. Salvation has in it the double idea of being 
made safe, and being made sound. Peril threatening to 
slay, and sickness unto death, are the implications of the 
conditions which this great word presupposes. The man 
that needs to be saved needs to be rescued from peril 
and needs to be healed of a disease. And if you do not 
know and feel that that is you, then you have not learned 
the first letters of the alphabet which are necessary to 
spell ‘salvation.’ You, I, every man, we are all sick unto 
death, because the poison of self-will and sin is running 
hot through all our veins, and we are all in deadly peril 
because of that poison—peril of death, peril arising from 
the weight of guilt that presses upon us, peril from our 
inevitable collision with the Divine law and government 
which make for righteousness. 

And so salvation means, negatively, the deliverance 
from all the evils, whether they be evils of sorrow or evils 
of sin, which can affect a man, and which do affect us all 
in some measure. But it means far more than that, for 
God’s salvation is no half-and-half thing, contented, as 
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some benevolent man might be, in a widespread flood 
ordisaster, with rescuing the victims and putting them 
high up enough for the water not to reach them, and 
leaving them there shivering cold and starving. But 
when God begins by taking away evils, it is in order that 
He may clear a path for flooding us with good. And so 
salvation is not merely what some of you think it is, the 
escape from a hell, nor only what some of you more nobly 
take it to be, a deliverance from the power of sin in your 
hearts; but it is the investiture of each of us with every 
good and glory, whether of happiness or of purity, which 
it is possible for a man to receive and for God to give. 
It is the great word of the New Testament, and they do 
a very questionable service to humanity who weaken the 
grandeur and the greatness of the Scriptural conception 
of salvation, by weakening the darkness and the terrible- 
ness of the Scriptural conception of the dangers and the 
sicknesses from which it delivers. 

But, then, there is another point that I would suggest 
raised. by the words of my text in their connection. 
Peter is here evidently speaking about a future manifes- 
tation of absolute exemption from all the ills that flesh 
and spirit are heir to, and radiant investure with all the 
good that humanity can put on, which lies beyond the’ 
great barrier of this mortal life. And that complete 
salvation, in its double aspect, is obviously the end for 
which all that guarding of life is lavished upon us, as it . 
is the end for which all the discipline of life is given to 
us, and as it is the end for which the bitter agony and 
pain of the Christ on the Cross were freely rendered. 
But that ultimate and superlative perfection has its roots 
and its beginning here. And so in Scripture you find 
salvation sometimes regarded as a thing in the past 
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experience of every Christian man which he received at 
the very beginning of his course, and sometimes you have 
it treated as being progressive, running on continually 
through all his days; and sometimes you have it treated, 
as in my text, as laid up yonder, and only to be reached 
when life is done with. But just a verse or two after my 
text we read that the Christian man here, on condition of 
his loving Jesus Christ and believing in Him, rejoices 
because he here and now ‘receives the end of his faith, 
even the salvation of his soul.’ And so there are the 
two things—the incipient germ to-day, the full-foliaged 
fruit-bearing tree planted in the higher house of the 
Lord. 

These two things are inseparably intertwined. The 
Christian life in its imperfection here, the partial salva- 
tion of to-day demands, unless the universe is a chaos 
and there is no personal God the centre of it, a future 
life, in which all that is here tendency shall be realised 
possession, and in which all that here but puts up a pale 
and feeble shoot above the ground, shall grow and blos- 
som and bear fruit unto life eternal. “Like the new 
moon with a ragged edge, e’en in its imperfections 
beautiful,’ all the characteristics of Christian life on 
earth prophesy that the orb is crescent, and will one day 
round itself into its pure silvery completeness. If you 
see a great wall in some palace, with slabs of polished 
marble for most of its length, and here and there 
stretches of course rubble shoved in, you would know 
that that was not the final condition, that the rubble had 
to be cased over, or taken out and replaced by the lucent 
slab that reflected the light, and showed, by its reflecting, 
its own mottled beauty. Thus the very inconsistencies, 
the thwarted desires, the’ broken resolutions, the aspira- 
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tion that never can clothe themselves in the flesh of 
reality, which belong to the Christian life, declare that 
this is but the first stage of the structure, and point 
onwards to the time when the imperfections shall be 
swept away, ‘and for brass He will bring gold, for iron 
He will bring silver,’ and then the windows shall be 
set ‘in agates, and the gates in carbuncles, and all the 
borders in pleasant stones.’ Perfect salvation is obvi- 
ously the only issue of the present imperfect salvation. 

That is what you are ‘kept’ for. That is what Christ 
died to bring you. That is what God, like a patient 
workman bringing out the pattern in his loom by many 
a throw of a sharp-pointed shuttle, and much twisting 
of the threads into patterns, is trying to make of you, 
and that is what Christ on the Cross has died to effect. 
Brethren, let us think more than we do, not only of the 
partial beginnings here, but of that perfect salvation for 
which Christian men are being ‘kept’ and guarded, and 
which, if you and I will observe the conditions, is as sure 
to come as that X, Y, Z follow A, B, C. That is what we 
are kept for. 

II. Notice what we are guarded by. 

‘The power of God,’ says Peter, laying hold of the most 
_ general expression that he can find, not caring to define 
ways and means, but pointing to the one great force that 
is sure to do it. 

Now if we were to translate with perfect ieee 
we should read, not by the power of God, but in the 
power of God. And whilst it is quite probable that what 
Peter meant was ‘by,’ I think it adds great force and 
beauty to the passage, and is entirely accordant with the 
military metaphor, which I have already pointed out, if 
we keep the simple local sense of the word, and read, 
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‘guarded in the power of God.’ And that suggests a 
whole stream of Scriptural representations, both in the 
Old and in the New Testament. Let me recall one or 
two. “The name of the Lord is a strong tower; the right- 
eous runneth into it and is safe.’ ‘He that dwelleth in 
the secret place of the Most High shall abide under the 
shadow of the Almighty.’ ‘Israel shall dwell safely,’ 
says one of the old prophets, ‘in unwalled villages, for 
I will be a wall of fire round about her.’ The psalmist 
said, ‘The Angel of the Lord encampeth round about 
them that fear Him.’ And all these representations 
concur in this one thought, that we are safe, enclosed in 
God, and that He, by His power, compasses us about. 
And so no foe can get at us who cannot break down or 
climb over the encircling wall of defence. An army in 
an enemy’s country will march in hollow square, and put 
its most precious treasures, or its weaker members, its 
sick, its women, its children, its footsore, into the mid- 
dle there, and with a line of lances on either side, and 
stalwart arms to wield them, the feeblest need fear no 
foe. We ‘are kept in the power of God unto salvation.’ 
But do not forget how, far beyond the psalmist and 
prophet, and in something far more sublime and wonder- 
ful than a poetic figure, the New Testament catches up 
the same phrase, and gives us, as the condition of vital- 
ity, as the condition of fertility, as the condition of 
tranquillity, as the condition of security, the same thing 
—‘in Christ.’ Remember His very last words prior to 
His great intercessory prayer, in which He spoke about 
keeping those that were given Him in His name. And 
just before that He said to them, ‘In the world ye shall 
have tribulation, but in Me ye shall have peace.’ Kept, 
guarded as behind the battlements of some great fort, 
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which has in its centre a quiet, armoured chamber into 
which no noise of battle, nor shout of foeman, can ever 
come. ‘In Christ,’ though the world is all in arms with- 
out, ‘ye shall have peace.’ ‘Guarded in the power of God 
unto salvation.’ 

III. Lastly, what we are kept through. 

‘Through faith.’ Now there we come across another 
of the words which we know so well that we do not 
understand them. You all think that it is the right 
thing for me to preach about ‘faith.’ I daresay some of 
you have never tried to apprehend what it means. And 
I daresay there are a great many of you to whom the 
utterance of the word suggests that I am plunging into 
the bathos and commonplaces of the pulpit. Perhaps, if 
you would try to understand it, you would find it was a 
bigger thing than you fancied. What is faith? I will 
give you another expression that has not so many theo- 
logical accretions sticking to it, and which means pre- 
cisely the same thing—trust. And we all know that we 
do not trust with our heads, but with our hearts and 
wills. You may believe undoubtedly, and have no faith 
at all, for it is the heart and the will that go forth, and 
clutch,at the thing trusted; or, as I should rather say, 
at the person trusted; for, at bottom, what we trust is 
always a person, and even when we ‘trust to nature,’ it 
is because, more or less clearly, we feel that somehow or 
other at the back of nature there is a Will and an Intelli- 
gence that are working and trustworthy. However, that 
is a subject that I do not need to touch upon here. Faith 
is trust, trust in a Person, trust that, like the fabled 
goddess rising, radiant and aspiring to the heavens, out 
of the roll of the tempestuous ocean, springs from the 
depths of absolute self-distrust and diffidence. There is 
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a spurious kind of faith which has no good in it, just 
because it did not begin with going down into the depths 
of one’s own heart, and finding out how rotten and hope- 
less everything was there. My friend, no man has a vig- 
orous Christian faith who has not been very near utter 
despair. ‘Out of the depths have I cried unto Thee.’ 
The zenith, which is the highest point in the sky above 
us, is always just as far aloft as the nadir, which is the 
lowest point in the sky at the Antipodes, is beneath us. 
Your faith is measured by your self-despair. 

Further, why is it that I must have faith in order to 
get God’s power at work in me? Many people seem to 
think that faith is appointed by God as the condition of 
salvation out of mere arbitrary selection and caprice. 
Not at all. If God could save you without your faith, He 
would do it. He does not, because He cannot. Why 
must I have faith in order that God’s power may keep 
me? Why must you open your window in order to let 
the fresh air in? Why must you pull up the blind in 
order to let the light in? Why must you take your medi- 
cine or your food if you want to be cured or nourished? 
Why must you pull the trigger if your revolver is to go 
off? Unless I trust God, distrusting myself, and the | 
spark of faith is struck out of the rock of my heart by 
the sharp steel in the midst of the darkness of despair, 
God cannot pour out upon me His power. There is noth- 
ing arbitrary about fit. It is inseparable from the very 
nature of the case. If you do not want Him, you cannot 
have Him. If you do not know that you need Him, you 
eannot have Him. If you do not trust that He will come 
to you and help you, you will not have Him. 

So then, brother, your faith, my faith, anybody’s faith 
is nothing of itself. It is only the valve that opens and 
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lets the steam rush in. It is only the tap you turn to let 
Thirlmere come into your basins. It is not you that 
saves yourself. It is not your faith that keeps you, any 
more than it is the outstretched hand with which a man, 
ready to stumble, grasps the hand of a stalwart, stead- 
fast man on the pavement by his side that keeps him up. 
It is the other man’s hand that holds you up, but it is 
your hand that lays hold of him. It is God that saves, 
it is God that guards, it is God that is able to keep us 
from falling, and to give us an inheritance among all 
them that are sanctified. He will do it if we turn to 
Him, and ask and expect Him to do it. If you will com- 
ply with: the conditions and not else, He will fulfil His 
promise and accomplish His purpose. But my unbelief 
can thwart Omnipotence, and hinder Christ’s all-loving 
purpose, just as on earth we read that ‘He could there do 
no mighty works because of their unbelief.’ Iam sure 
that there are people here who all their lives long have 
been thus hampering Omnipotence and neutralising the 
love of Christ, and making His sacrifice impotent and 
His wish to save them vain. Stretch out your hands 
as this very Peter once did, crying, ‘Lord, save, or I 
perish’; and He will answer, not by word only, but by 
act: ‘According to thy faith be it unto thee.’ Salva- 
tion, here and hereafter, is God’s work alone. It cannot 
be exercised towards a man who has not faith. It will 
certainly be exercised towards any man who has. 

Help us, O Lord, we beseech Thee, to live the lives 
which we live in the flesh by the faith of the Son of God. 
And may we know what it is to be in Him, strengthened 
within with might by His spirit. 


SORROWFUL, YET ALWAYS REJOICING 


itesae 2 Cs eA eh a celea ng a season, if need be, ye are in unvineas 
You will remember the great saying of our Lord’s in the 
Sermon on the Mount, in which He makes the last of the 
beatitudes, that which He pronounces upon His disciples, 
when men shall revile them and persecute them, and speak 
all manner of evil falsely against them for His sake, and 
bids them rejoice and be exceeding glad, for great is 
their reward in Heaven. 

Now it seems to me that in the words of my text there 
is a distinct echo of that saying of Christ’s. For not 
only is the whole context the same, but a somewhat 
unusual and very strong word which our Lord employs 
is also employed here by Peter. ‘Rejoice and be exceed- 
ing glad,’ said Christ. ‘Ye rejoice greatly,’ said the 
Apostle, and he is echoing his Master’s word. Then 
with regard to the context; Christ proposes to His fol- 
lowers this exceeding gladness as evoked in their hearts 
by the very thing that might seem to militate against 
it—viz., men’s antagonism. Similarly, Peter, throughout 
this whole letter, and in my text, is heartening the dis- 
ciples against impending persecution, and, like his Lord, 
he bids them face it, if not ‘with frolic welcome,’ at 
all events with undiminished and undimmed serenity 
and cheerfulness. Christ based the exhortation on the 
thought that great would be their reward in Heaven. 
Peter points to the salvation ready to be revealed as 
being the ground of the joy that he enjoined. So in the 
words and in the whole strain and structure of the ex- 
hortation the servant is copying his Master. 

B rk 
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But, of course, although the immediate application of 
these words is to Churches fronting the possibility and 
probability of actual persecution and affliction for the 
sake of Jesus Christ, the principle involved applies to 
us all. And the worries and the sorrows of our daily 
life need the exhortation here, quite as much as did the 
martyr’s pains. White ants will pick a carcass clean as 
soon as a lion will, and there is quite as much wear and 
tear of Christian gladness arising from the small fric- 
tions of our daily life as from the great strain and stress 
of persecution. 

So our Apostle has a word for us all. Now it seems 
to me that in this text there are three things to be 
noticed: a paradox, a possibility, a duty. ‘In which ye 
rejoice, though now for a season, if need be, ye are in 
heaviness through manifold temptations.’ Look at these 
three points. 

I. This paradox. 

Two emotions diametrically opposed are to be contained 
within the narrow room of one disposition and temper. 
‘Ye greatly rejoice. . . . Ye are in heaviness.’ Can 
such a thing be? Well! let us think fora moment. The 
sources of the two conflicting emotions are laid out be- 
fore us; they may be constantly operative in every life. 
On the one hand, ‘in which ye greatly rejoice.’ Now 
that ‘in which’ does not point back only to the words that 
immediately precede, but to the whole complex clause 
that goes before. And what is the ‘which’ that is there? 
These things; the possession of a new life—‘Blessed be 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ who hath 
begotten us again!’—the springing up in a man’s heart 
of a strange new hope, like a new star that swims into 
the sky, and sheds a radiance all about it—‘Begotten unto 
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a lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead’; a new wealth—an ‘inheritance incorruptible and 
undefiled and that fadeth not away; a new security— 
guarded by the power of God through faith unto salva- 
tion.’ These things belong, ipso facto, and in the meas- 
ure of his faith, to every Christian man, a new life, a 
new hope, a new wealth, and a new security; and in their 
conjoint action, all four of them brought to bear upon a 
man’s temper and spirit, will, if he is realising them, 
make him glad. 

Then, on the other hand, we have other fountains pour- 
ing their streams into the same reservoir. And just as 
the deep fountains which are open to us by faith will, if 
we continue to exercise that faith, flood our spirits with 
sweet waters, so these other fountains will pour their bit- 
ter floods over every heart more or less abundantly and 
continually. ‘Now for a season, if need be, ye are in 
heaviness through manifold temptations.’ There are con- 
fluent streams that one has sometimes seen, where a clear 
river joins, and flows in the same bed with, one all foul 
with half-melted ice, and the two run side by side fora 
space, scarcely mingling their waters. Thus the paradox 
of the Christian life is that within the same narrow 
banks may flow the sunny and the turbid, the clear and 
the dark, the sorrow that springs from earthly fountains, 
the joy that pours from the heavenly heights. 

Now notice that this is only one case of the paradox 
of the whole Christian life. For the peculiarity of it is 
that it owns two;—it belongs to, and is exposed to, all 
the influences of the forces and things of time, whilst in 
regard to its depths, it belongs to, and is under the influ- 
ence of, ‘the things that are unseen and eternal’; so that 
you have the external life common to the Christian and 
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to all other people, and then you have the life ‘hid with 
Christ in God,’ the roots of it going down through all 
the superficial soil, and grappling the central rock of all 
things. Thus a series of paradoxes and perennial con- 
tradictions describes the twofold life that every believing 
spirit lives, ‘as unknown and yet well known, as dying 
and, behold we live, as sorrowful yet always rejoicing, 
as poor yet making rich, as having nothing and yet pos- 
sessing all things.’ 

Remember, too, that according to Peter’s conception 
neither of these two sources pours out a flood which ob- 
literates or dams back the other. They are to co-exist. 
The joy is not to deprive the heaviness of its weight, nor 
the sorrow of its sting. There is no artificial stoicism 
about Christianity, no attempt to sophisticate one’s self 
out of believing in the reality of the evils that assail us, 
or to forbid that we shall feel their pain and their bur- 
den. Many good people fail to get the good of life’s dis- 
cipline, because they have somehow come to think that it 
is wrong to weep when Christ sends sorrows, and wrong 
to feel, as other men feel, the grip and bite of the mani- 
fold trials of our earthly lives. ‘Weep for yourselves,’ 
for the feeling of the sorrow is the precedent condition 
to the benefit from the sorrow, and it yields ‘the peace- 
able fruit of righteousness to them that are exercised 
thereby.’ ; 

But, on the other hand, the black stream is not to 
bank up the sunny one, or prevent it from flowing 
into the heart, ay! and flowing over, the other. And 
so the co-existence of the joys that come from above, 
and the sorrows that spring from around, and some of 
them from beneath, is the very secret of the Christian 
life, 
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II. Further, consider the blessed possibility of this 
paradox. 

Can two conflicting emotions live in a man’s heart at 
once? Rather, we might ask, are there ever emotions in a 
man’s heart that are not hemmed in by conflicting ones? Is 
there ever such a thing in the world’s experience as a pure 
joy, or as a confidence which has no trace of fear in it? 
Are there any pictures without shadows? They are only 
daubs if they are. Instead of wondering at this co-exist- 
ence of joy and sorrow, we must recognise that it is in 
full accord with all our experience, which never brings 
a joy, but, like the old story of the magic palace, there 
is one window unlighted, and which never brings a sor- 
row so black and over-arching so completely the whole 
sky, but that somewhere, if the eye would look for it, 
there is a bit of blue. The possibility of the paradox is 
in accordance with all human experience. 

But then, you say, ‘my feelings of joy or sorrow are 
very largely a matter of temperament, and still more 
largely a matter of responding to the facts round about 
me. And I cannot pump up emotions to order; and if I 
could they would be factitious, artificial, insincere, and 
do me more harm than good.’ Perfectly true. There are 
a great many ugly names for manufactured emotions, and 
none of them a bit too ugly. Peter does not wish you to 
try to get up feeling to order. It is the bane of some type 
of Christianity that that is done. You cannot thus manu- 
facture emotion. No; but I will tell you what you can do. 
You can determine what you will think about most, and 
what you will look at most, and if you settle that, that 
will settle what you feel. And so, though it is by a 
roundabout way, we can regulate our emotions. A man 
travelling in a railway traih can choose which side of the 
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carriage he will look out at, either the one where the 
sunshine is falling full on the front of each grass-blade 
and tree, or the side where it is the shadowed side of 
each that is turned to him. If he will look out of the one 
window, he will see everything verdant and bright, and 
if he will look out at the other, there will be a certain 
sobriety and dulness over the landscape. You can settle 
which window you are going to look out at. If the one 
—‘in which ye greatly rejoice.’ If the other—‘ye are in 
heaviness through manifold temptations.’ You have seen 
patterns wrought in black and white, you may focus your 
eye so as to get white on a black ground, or black ona 
white ground, just as you like. You can do that with 
your life, and either ‘fix upon the temptations and the 
heaviness as the main thing, or you can fix upon the new 
life, and the new wealth, and the new hope, and the new 
security as the main things. If you do the one, down 
you will go into the depths of gloom, and if you do the 
other, up you will spring into the ethereal heights of 
sober and Christian. gladness. 

So then, brethren, this possibility depends on these 
things, the choice of our main object of contemplation, 
and that breaks up into two thoughts about which I wish 
to say a word. The reason why so many Christian people 
have only religion enough to make them gloomy, or to 
weight them with a sense of burdens and unfulfilled ° 
aspirations and broken resolutions, and have not enough 
to make them glad, is mainly because they do not think 
enough about the four things in which they might 
‘greatly rejoice.’ I believe that most of us would be 
altogether different people, as professing Christians, if 
we honestly tried to keep the mightiest things upper- 
most, and to fill heart and mind far more than we do 
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with the contemplation of these great facts and truths 
which, when once they are beheld and cleaved to, are 
certain to minister gladness to men’s souls. These great 
truths which you and I say we believe, and which we 
profess to live by, will only work their effect upon us, so 
long as they are present to our minds and hearts. You 
can no more expect Christian verities to keep you from 
falling, or to strengthen you in weakness, or to gladden 
you in sorrow, if you are not thinking about them, than 
you can expect the most succulent or most nutritive 
food to nourish you if you do not eat it. As long as 
Christ and His grace are present in our hearts and 
minds by thought, so long, and not one moment longer, 
do they minister to us the joy of the Lord. You switch 
off from the main current, and out go all the lights, 
and when you switch off from Christ out goes the 
gladness. 

Then another thing I would point out is that the pos- 
sibility of this co-existence of joy and of heaviness 
depends further on our taking the right point of view 
from which to look at. the sources of the heaviness. 
Notice how beautifully, although entirely incidentally, 
and without calling attention to it, Peter here minimises 
the ‘manifold temptations’ which he does expect, how- 
ever minimised, will make men heavy. He calls them 
‘temptations.’ Now that is rather an unfortunate word, 
because it suggests the idea of something that desires 
to drag a man into sin. But suppose, instead of ‘temp- 
tations,’ with its unfortunate associations, you were to 
substitute a word that means the same thing, and is 
free from that association—viz., ‘trial,’—you would get 
the right point of view. As long as I look at my sor- 
rows mainly in regard to their power to sadden me, I 
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have not got to the right point of view for them. They 
are meant to sadden me, they are meant to pain, they 
are meant to bring the tears, they are meant to weight 
the heart and press down the spirits, but what for? To 
test what I am made of, and by testing to bring out 
and strengthen what is good, and to cast out and destroy 
what is evil. We shall never understand, even so much 
as it is possible for us to understand, and that is not 
very much, of the mystery of pain until we come to 
recognise that its main purpose is to help in making 
character. And when you think of your sorrows, dis- 
appointments, losses, when you think of your pains and 
sickness, and all the ills that flesh is heir to, principally 
as being ‘trials,’ in the deep sense of that word—viz., 
a means of testing you, and thereby helping you, bet- 
tering you, and building up character—then it is more 
possible to blend the sorrow that they produce with the 
joy to which they may lead. The Apostle adds the other 
thought of the transitoriness of sorrow, and yet further, 
the other of its necessity for the growth of humanity. 
So they are not only to be felt, not only to be wept 
over, not only to make us sad, but they are to be ac- 
cepted, and used as means by which we may be per- 
fected. And when once you get occupied in trying to 
get all the good that is in it out of a grief, you will be 
astonished to find how the bitterness that was in it wa 
diminished. eos 

We may have the oil on the water, calming, though 
not ending, its agitation. We may carry our own atmos- 
phere with us, and like the diver that goes down into 
depths of the sea, and cannot be reached by the hungry 
water around his crystal bell, and has communication 
with the upper air, where the light of the sun is, so 
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you and I, down at the slimy bottom, and with the 
waste of water all around us, which if it could get at 
us would choke us, may walk at liberty, in peace and 
gladness. And so, ‘though the labour of the olive shall 
fail and the fig tree not blossom, though the flocks be 
cut off from the folds and the herd from the stalls,’ we 
may joy in the Lord, and ‘rejoice in the God of our 
salvation.’ 

III. Now lastly, we have here a duty. 

Peter takes it for granted that these good people, who 
had persecution hanging over them, were still rejoic- 
ing greatly in the Lord. He does not feel it necessary 
to enjoin it upon them. It is a matter of course in 
their Christian life. And you will find that all through 
the New Testament this same tone is adopted which 
recognises gladness as being, on the one hand, an in- 
separable characteristic of the Christian experience, and 
on the other hand as being a thing that is a Christian 
man’s duty to cultivate. Now I do not believe that 
the most of Christian people have ever looked at the 
thing in that light at all. If joy has come to them, 
they have been thankful for it, but they have very, very 
seldom felt that, if they are not glad, there is some- 
thing wrong. And a great many of us, I am sure, have 
never recognised the fact that it is our duty to ‘rejoice 
in the Lord always.’ Have you realised it? I do not 
mean have you tried to get up, as I have been saying, 
factitious emotions, but have you felt that if you are 
doing what, as Christian men or women, it is your plain 
duty to do, there will come into your hearts this joy of 
the Lord. I have told you why you are not happier 
Christians, why so many of us have, as I said, only got 
religion enough to make you gloomy and burdened. It 
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is because you do not think enough about Jesus Christ, 
and what He has given you, and what He is doing for 
you and in you. It is because you have not the new 
life in strong experience and possession, and because 
you have not the new hope springing in your hearts, 
and because you have not the new wealth realised often 
in present possession, and because you have not the new 
security which He is ready to give you. It is your duty, 
Christian man and woman, to be a joyful Christian, and 
if you are not, then the negligence is sin. 

It is a hard duty. It is not easy to turn away from 
that which is torturing flesh or sense or natural desires 
or human affections, and to realise the unseen. It is 
not easy, but it is possible. And, like all other diffi- 
cult things, it is worth doing. For there is nothing 
more helpful, more recommendatory, of our Christianity 
to other people, and more certain to tell on the vigour 
and efficiency of our Christian service, than that we 
should be rejoicing in the Lord, and living in the pos- 
session of the experience of Christ’s joy which He has 
left for us. 

There is one other thing I must say. I have been 
talking about the co-existence of joy and sorrows. In 
one form or another that co-existence is universal. The 
difference is this. A Christian man has superficial sor- 
rows and central gladness, and other men have super- 
ficial gladness and central sorrow. ‘Even in laughter 
the heart is sorrowful.’ Many of you know what that 
means—the black aching centre, full of unrest, grimly 
unparticipant of the dancing delights going on about 
it, like some black rock that stands up in the midst of 
a field flooded with sunshine, and gay with flowers. 
‘The end of that mirth is heaviness.’ Better a surface 
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sadness and a core of joy than the opposite, a skin of 
verdure over the scarcely cold lava. Better a transient 
sorrow with an eternal joy than the opposite, mirth, 
‘like the crackling of thorns under a pot,’ which dies 
down into a doleful ring of black ashes in the pathless 
desert. Choose whether you will have joy dwelling with 
and conquering sorrow, or unrest and sorrow, dark- 
ening and finally shattering your partial and fleeting 
joys. 


THE TRUE GOLD AND ITS TESTING 


‘That the trial of your faith, being much more precious than of gold that perisheth, 
though it be tried with fire, might be found unto praise and honour and glory .. .’— 
1 PETER i. 7. 


THE Apostle is fond of that word ‘precious.’ In both 
his letters he uses it as an epithet for diverse things. 
According to one translation, he speaks of Christ as 
‘precious to you which believe.’ He certainly speaks 
of ‘the precious blood of Christ,’ and of ‘exceeding great 
and precious promises,’ and here in my text, as well as 
in the Second Epistle, he speaks about ‘precious faith.’ 
It is a very wide general term, not expressing anything 
very characteristic beyond the one notion of value. But 
in the text, according to our Authorised Version, it looks 
at first sight as if it were not the faith, but the trial 
of the faith that the Apostle regards as thus valuable. 
There are difficulties of rendering which I need not 
trouble you with. Suffice it to say that, speaking roughly 
and popularly, the ‘trial of your faith’ here seems to 
mean rather the result of that trial, and might be fairly 
represented by the slightly varied expression, ‘your faith 
having been tried, might be found,’ ete. 

I must not be tempted to discourse about the reasons 
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why such a rendering seems to express the Apostle’s 
meaning more fully, but, taking it for granted, there are 
just three things to notice—the true wealth, the testing 
of the wealth, and the discovery at last of the precious- 
ness of the wealth. 

I. Peter pits against each other faith that has been 
tried, and ‘gold that’ perisheth’; he puts away all the 
other points of comparison and picks out one, and that 
is that the one lasts and the other does not. Now I must 
not be seduced into going beyond the limits of my text 
to dilate upon the other points of contrast and pre-emi- 
nence; but I would just notice in a sentence that every- 
body admits, yet next to nobody acts upon, the admission 
that inward good is far more valuable than outward good. 
‘Wisdom is more precious than rubies,’ say people, and 
yet they will choose the rubies, and take no trouble to 
get the wisdom. Now the very same principles of esti- 
mating value which set cultivated understandings and 
noble hearts above great possessions and large balances 
at the bankers, set the life of faith high above all 
others. And the one thought which Peter wishes to 
drive into our heads and hearts is that there is only 
one kind of wealth that will never be separated from 
its possessor. Nothing is truly ours that remains out- 
side of us. 


‘Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands.’ 


Nothing that is there whilst I am here is really mine. 
I do not own it if it is possible that I shall lose it. And 
so with profound meaning our Lord speaks about ‘that 
which is another’s in comparison with ‘that which is 
your own.’ It is another’s because it passes, like quick- 
silver under pressure, from hand to hand, and no man 
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really holds it, but it leaps away from his grasp. And if 
aman retains it all his days, still, according to the grim 
old proverb, ‘shrouds have no pockets,’ and when he dies 
his hands open, or sometimes they clutch together, but 
there is nothing inside the palms, and they only close 
upon themselves. Dear brethren, if there is anything 
that can be filched away from us, anything about which 
it is true that, on the one hand, ‘moth and rust’—natural 
processes—‘do corrupt’ it, on the other hand, ‘thieves 
break through and steal’—accidents of human conduct 
can deprive us of it, then we may call it ours, but it is 
not ours. It possesses us, if we are devoted to it as our 
best good, and fighting and toiling, and sometimes lying 
and cheating, and flinging the whole fierce energy of 
our nature into first gripping and then holding it; it 
possesses us; we do not possess it. But if there is any- 
thing that can become so interwoven and interlaced with 
the very fibres of a man’s heart that they and it cannot 
be parted, if there is anything that empty hands will 
clasp the closer, because they are emptied of earth’s van- 
ities, then that is truly possessed by its possessor. And 
our faith, which will not be trodden in the grave, but 
will go with us into the world beyond, and though it be 
lost in one aspect, in sight, it will be eternal as trust, 
will be ours, imperishable as ourselves, and as God. 
Therefore, do not give all the energy of your lives to 
amassing the second-best riches. Seek the highest things 
most. ‘Covet earnestly the best gifts,’ and let the covet- 
ing regulate your conduct. And do not be put off with 
wealth that will fail you sooner or later. 

II. Note, again, the testing of the wealth. 

I need not dwell upon that very familiar metaphor of 
the furnace for gold, and, the fining-pot for silver, only 
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remember that there are two purposes for which metal- 
lurgists apply fire to metals. The one is to test them, 
and the other is to cleanse them, or, to use technical 
words, one is for the purpose of assaying them, and the 
other is for the purpose of refining them. And so, link- 
ing the words of my text with the words of the previous 
verse, we find that the Apostle lays it down that the 
purpose of all the diverse trials, or ‘temptations’ as he 
calls them, that come to us, is this one thing, that our 
faith should be ‘tried,’ and ‘found, unto praise and hon- 
our and glory.’ The fire carries away the dross; it makes 
the pure metal glow in its lustre. It burns up the ‘wood, 
hay, stubble’; it makes the gold gleam and the precious 
stones coruscate and flash. 

And so note this general notion here of the intention 
of all life’s various aspects being to test character is 
specialised into this, that it is meant to test faith, first 
of all. Of course it is meant to test many other things. 
A man’s whole character is tested by the experiences of 
his daily life, all that is good and all that is evil in him, 
and we might speak about the effect of life’s discipline 
upon a great many different sides of our nature. But 
here the whole stress is put upon the effect of life in 
testing and clarifying and strengthening one part of a 
Christian’s character, and that is his faith. Why does 
Peter pick out faith? Why does he not say ‘trial of your 
hope,’ of your ‘love,’ of your ‘courage,’ of half a dozen 
other graces? Why ‘the trial of your faith?’ For this 
reason, because as the man’s faith is, sois the man. Be- 
cause faith is the tap-root, in the view of the New Testa- 
ment, of all that is good and strong and noble in humanity. 
Because if you strengthen a man’s trust you strengthen 
everything that comes from it. Reinforce the centre 
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and all is reinforced. Your faith is the vital point from 
which your whole life as Christians is developed, and 
whatever strengthens that strengthens you. And, there- 
fore, although everything that befalls you calls for the 
exercise of, and therefore tests, and therefore, rightly 
undergone, strengthens a great many various virtues and 
powers and beauties in a human character, the main good 
of it all is that it deepens, if the man is right, his simple 
trust in God manifested by his trust in and love to Jesus 
Christ; and so it reinforces the faith which works by 
love, and thus tends to make all things in life good and 
fair. 

Now if thus the main end of life is to strengthen faith, 
let us remember that we have to give a wider meaning 
to the word ‘trials’ than ‘afflictions.’ Ah! there is as 
sharp a trial of my faith in prosperity as in any adver- 
sity. People say, ‘It is easy to trust God when things 
are going well with us.’ That is quite true. But it is 
a great deal easier to stop trusting God, or thinking about 
Him,when things are going well with us, and we do not 
seem to need Him so much, as in the hours of darkness. 
You remember the old story about the traveller, when the 
sun and the wind tried which could make him take off 
his cloak; and the sun did it. Some of us, I daresay, 
have found out that the faith which gripped God when 
we felt we needed Him, because we had not anything 
else but Him, is but too apt to lose hold of Him when 
fleeting delights and apparent treasures come and whis- 
per invitations in our hearts. There are diseases that 
are proper to the northern, dark, ice-bound regions of 
the earth. Yes! and there are a great many more that 
belong to the tropics; as there is such a thing as sun- 
stroke, which is, perhaps,.as dangerous as the cramping 
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cold from the icebergs of the north. Some of us should 
understand what that Scripture means: ‘Because they 
have no changes, therefore they fear not God.’ Pros- 
perity, untroubled lives, lives even as the lives of those 
of the majority of mankind now, have their own most 
searching trials of faith. 

But on the other hand, if there are ‘ships that have 
gone down at sea, when heaven was all tranquillity,’ 
there come also dark and nights of wild tempest when 
we have to lay to and ride out the gale with a tremen- 
dous strain on the cable. Our sorrows, our disappoint- 
ments, our petty annoyances, and the great irrevocable 
griefs that sooner or later darken the very earth, are 
all to be classified under this same purpose, ‘that the 
trial of your faith . . . might be found unto praise 
and honour and glory.’ And so, I beseech you, open 
your eyes to the meaning of life, and do not suppose 
that you have found the last word to say about it 
when you say ‘I am afflicted,’ or ‘I am at ease.’ The 
affliction and the ease, like two wheels in some great 
machine working in opposite directions, fit with their 
cogs into one another and move something beyond them 
in one uniform direction. And affliction and ease co- 
operate to this end, that we might be partakers of His 
holiness. 

I believe experience teaches the most of us, if we 
will lay its lessons to heart, that the times when Chris- 
tian people grow most in the divine life is in their 
times of sorrow. One of the old divines says, ‘Grace 
grows best in winter’; and there are edible plants 
which need a touch of frost before they are good to eat. 
So it is with our faith. Only let us take eare that the 
fire does not burn it up, as ‘wood, hay, stubble,’ but ir- 
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radiates it and glorifies it, as ‘gold, silver, and precious 
stones.’ 

III. Now a word, lastly, about the ultimate dis- 
covery. 

‘Might be found unto praise and honour and glory.’ 
Note these three words, which I think are often neg- 
lected, and sometimes misunderstood—‘praise, honour, 
glory.’ Whose? People sometimes say ‘God’s,’ since 
His people’s ultimate salvation redounds to His praise; 
but it is much better to understand the praise as given 
to the Christians whose faith has stood the testing fires. 
‘Well done, good and faithful servant’—is not that praise 
from lips, praise from which is praise indeed? As Paul 
says, ‘then shall every man have praise of God.’ We 
are far too much afraid of recognising the fact that Jesus 
Christ in Heaven, like Jesus Christ on earth, will praise 
the deeds that come from love to Him, though the deeds 
themselves may be very imperfect. Do you remember 
‘She hath wrought a good work on Me,’ said about a 
woman that had done a perfectly useless thing, which 
was open toa great many very shrewd objections? But 
Jesus Christ accepted it. Why? Because it was the 
pure utterance of a loving heart. And, depend upon it, 
though we have to say ‘Unclean! unclean! We are un- 
profitable servants,’ He will say ‘Come! ye blessed of My 
Father.’ Praise from Christ is praise indeed. 

‘Honour.’ That suggests bystanders, a public opinion, 
if 1 may so say; it suggests ‘have thou authority over 
ten cities,’ and that men will have their deeds round 
them as a halo, in that other world. As ‘praise’ sug- 
gests the redeemed man’s relation to his Lord, so ‘hon- 
our’ suggests the redeemed man’s relation to the fellow- 


citizens of the New Jerusalem. ‘Glory’ speaks of the 
Cc 
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man himself as transfigured and lifted up into the light 
and lustre of communion with, and conformity to, the 
image of the Lord. ‘Then shall we appear with Him in 
glory. Then shall the righteous blaze forth like the sun 
in My heavenly Father’s Kingdom. 

‘Shall be found.’ Ah! there will be many surprises 
yonder. Do you remember that profound revelation of 
our Master when He represents those on whom He lav- 
ishes His eulogies as the Judge, as turning to Him and 
saying, ‘Lord! when saw we Thee in. . . prison and 
visited thee?’ They do not recognise themselves or their 
acts in Christ’s account of them. They have found that 
their lives were diviner than they knew. There will 
be surprises there. As one of the prophets represents 
the ransomed Israel, to her amazement, surrounded by 
clinging troops of children, and asking, ‘These! Where 
have they been? I was left alone,’ so many a poor, 
humble soul, fighting along in this world, having no 
recognition on earth, and the lowliest estimate of all 
its own actions, will be astonished at the last when it 
receives ‘praise, and honour, and glory, at the appear- 
ing of Jesus Christ.’ 


JOY IN BELIEVING 


acne aaa atid gee Him not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable 
THE Apostle has just previously been speaking about the 
great and glorious things which are to come to Chris- 
tians on the appearing of Jesus Christ, and that naturally 
suggests to him the thought of the condition of believing 
souls during the period of the Lord’s absence and com- 
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parative concealment. Having lifted his readers’ hopes 
to that great Future, when they would attain to ‘praise 
and honour and glory’ at Christ’s appearing, he drops to 
the present and to earth, and recalls the disadvantages 
and deprivations of the present Christian experience 
as wellas its privileges and blessings. ‘Whom having 
not seen, ye love,’ that is a very natural thought in the 
mind of one whose love to Jesus rested on the ever-re- 
membered blessed experience of years of happy com- 
panionship, when addressing those who had no such 
memories. It points to an entirely unique fact. There 
is nothing else in the world parallel to that strange, deep 
personal attachment which fills millions of hearts to this 
Man who died nineteen centuries ago, and which is ut- 
terly unlike the feelings that any men have to any other 
of the great names of the past. To love one unseen is 
a paradox, which is realised only in the relation of the 
Christian soul to Jesus Christ. 

Then the Apostle goes on with what might at first 
seem a mere repetition of the preceding thought, but 
really brings to view another strange anomaly. ‘In 
Whom, though now ye see Him not, yet believing, ye 
rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory.’ Love 
longs for the presence of the beloved, and is restless 
and defrauded of its gladness so long as absence con- 
tinues. But this strange love, which is kindled by an 
unseen Man, does not need His visible presence in or- 
der to be a fountain of joy unspeakable and full of 
glory. Thus the Apostle takes it for granted that every 
one who believes knows what this joy is. It is a large 
assumption, contradicted, I am afraid, by the average 
experience of the people that at this day call themselves 
Christians. 4 
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We notice— 

I. The All-sufficient Ground or Source of this Glad 
Emotion. 

‘In whom,’ with all the disabilities and pains and ab- 
sence, ‘yet believing,’ you can put out a long arm of faith 
across the gulf that lies, not only between to-day and 
eighteen centuries ago, but the deeper and more impas- 
sible gulf that lies between earth and heaven, and clasp 
Christ with a really firm grasp, which will fill the hand, 
and which we shall feel has laid hold of something, or 
rather has laid hold of a living person and a loving heart. 
That is faith. The Apostle uses a very strong form of 
expression here, which is only very partially represented 
by our English version. He does not say only ‘in whom 
believing,’ but ‘towards whom’; putting emphasis upon 
the effort and direction of the faith, rather than upon 
the repose of the heart when it has found its object and 
rests upon Him. And so the conception of the true 
Christian attitude is that of a continual outgoing of 
Trust and its child Love; of Desire and its child Posses- 
sion; and of Expectation and its child Fruition towards 
that unseen Christ. It is much to believe Him, it is 
more to believe in Him; it is—I was going to say—most 
of all to believe towards Him. For in this region, quite 
as much as, and I think more than, in the one to which 
the saying was originally applied, ‘search is better than 
attainment.’ Our condition must always be that of ‘for- 
getting the things that are behind’; and however much 
we may realise the union with the unseen Christ in the 
act of resting: upon Him, that must never be suffered to 
interfere with the longing for the larger possession of 
myself, and fuller consequent likeness to Him, which is 
expressed in that great though simple phrase of my text 
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‘believing towards Him.’ Such a continual outgoing of 
effort, as well as the rest and blessedness of reposing on 
Him, is indispensable for all true gladness. For the in- 
tensest activity of our whole being is essential to the 
real joy of any part of it, and we shall never know the 
rapture of which humanity, even here and now, is capa- 
ble until we gather our whole selves, heart, will, and all 
our practical, as well as our intellectual, powers in the 
effort to make more of Christ our own, and to minimise 
the distance between us to a mere vanishing point. ‘Be- 
lieving towards whom ye rejoice.’ 

That act of trust, however inadequate the object upon 
which it rests, and however mistaken may be our con- 
ceptions of that on which we lean, always brings a glad- 
ness which is real, until disappointment disillusionises 
and saddens us. There is nothing that so sheds peace 
over the heart as reliance, absolute and quiet, upon some 
object worthy of trust. It is blessed to trust one another 
until, as is too often the case, we find that what we 
thought to be an oak against which we leaned is but 
a broken reed that has no pith in it, and no possibility of 
support. So far as it goes, all trust is blessed, but the 
most blessed is simple reliance upon, and aspiration af- 
ter, Jesus Christ. Ever to yearn for Him, not with the 
yearning of those who have no possession, but with that 
of those who, having a little, desire to have more, is to 
bring into our lives the one solid and sufficient good with- 
out which there is no gladness, and with which there can 
be no unmingled sorrow, wrapping the whole man in its 
ebon folds. For this Christ is enough for all my nature 
and for the satisfaction of every desire. In Him my 
mind finds the truth; my will the law; my love the an- 
swering love; my hope its object; my fears their dis- 
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sipation; my sins their forgiveness; my weaknesses their 
strength; and, to all that I am, what He is answers, as 
fulness to emptiness, and as supply to need. So, ‘believ- 
ing towards Him, we rejoice.’ 

But note that the joy is strictly contemporaneous with 
the faith. Tear away electric wire from the source of 
energy, and the light goes out instantly. It is as another 
Apostle says, ‘in believing’ that we have ‘joy and peace.’ 
And that is why so many of us know little of it. Yes- 
terday’s faith will not contribute to to-day’s gladness, 
any more than yesterday’s meals will satisfy to-day’s 
hunger. Present joy depends upon present faith, and the 
measure of the one is the measure of the other. 

Notice again— 

II. The Characteristics of the Christian Gladness. 

“Unspeakable,’ and, as the word ought to be rendered, 
not ‘full of glory’ but ‘glorified.’ Unspeakable. Still 
waters run deep. It is poor wealth that can be counted; 
it is shallow emotion that can be crammed into the nar- 
row limits of any human vocabulary. Fathers and moth- 
ers, parents and children, husbands and wives, know 
that. And the depths of the joy that a believing soul 
has in Jesus Christ are not to be spoken. Perhaps it is 
better that it should not be attempted to speak them. 


‘Not easily forgiven 
Are those, who, setting wide the doors that bar 
The secret bridal chambers of the heart, 
Let in the day.’ 


It is in shallow streams that the sunlight gleams on 
the pebbles at the bottom. The abysses of ocean are 
dark, and have never been searched by its light. I sus- 
pect the depth of the emotion which bubbles over into 
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words, and finds no difficulty in expressing itself. The 
joy which can be manifested in all its extent has a very 
small extent. Christian joy is unspeakable, too, because 
just as you cannot teach a blind man what colour is like, 
and cannot impart to anybody the blessedness of wedded 
love, or parental affection, by ever so much talking—and, 
therefore, the poetry of the world is never exhausted— 
so there is only one way of conveying to a man what is 
the actual joy of trusting in Christ, and that is, that he 
himself should trust Him. We may talk till Doomsday, 
and then, as the Queen of Sheba said, when she came to 
Solomon, ‘the half hath not been told.’ 


‘He must be loved ere that to y 
He will seem worthy of your love.’ 


It is unspeakable gladness springing from the posses- 
sion of an unspeakable gift. 

‘Glorified.’ There is nothing more ignoble than the 
ordinary joys of men. They are too often like the iride- 
scent scum on a stagnant pond, fruit and proof of corrup- 
tion. They are fragile and hollow, for all the play of 
colour on them, like a soap bubble that breaks of its own 
tenuity, and is only a drop of dirty water. Joy is too 
often ignoble, and yet, although it is by no means the 
highest conception of what Christ’s Gospel can do for 
us, it is blessed to think that it can take that emotion, 
so often shameful, so often frivolous, so often lowering 
rather than elevating, and can lift it into loftiness, and 
transfigure it, and glorify it and make it a power, a 
power for good and for righteousness, and for ‘whatso- 
ever things are lovely and of good report’ in our lives. 
And that is what trusting towards Christ will do for our 
gladnesses. 
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Lastly, in one word, let me lay upon your consciences, 
as Christian people— 

III. The Obligation of Gladness. 

Peter takes it for granted that all these brethren to 
whom he is writing have experience of this deep and 
ennobled joy. He does not say, ‘You ought to rejoice,’ 
but he says, ‘You do rejoice.’ And yet averse or two 
before he said, ‘Ye are in heaviness through manifold 
temptations.’ So, then, he was not blinking the hard, 
painful facts of anybody’s troubled life. He was not 
away upon the heights serenely contemptuous of the grim 
possibilities that lurk down in the dark valleys. He took 
in all the burdens and the pains and the anxieties and the 
harassments, and the losses, and the bleeding hearts and 
the cares that can burden any of us. And he said, in 
spite of them all, ‘Ye rejoice.’ 

Do you? I am afraid there is no more irrefragable 
proof of the unreality of an enormous proportion of the 
Christian profession of this day than the joyless lives— 
in so far as their religion contributes to their joy—of 
hosts of us. We have religion enough to make us miser- 
able, we have religion enough to make us uncomfortable 
about doing things that we would like todo. We are 
always haunted by the feeling that we are falling so far 
below our professions, and we are either miserable when 
we bethink ourselves, or, more frequently, indifferent, 
accordingly. And the whole reason of such experience 
lies here, we have not an adequately strong and contin- 
ued trust in Jesus Christ working righteousness in our 
lives, nobleness in our characters, and so lifting us above 
the regions where mists and malaria lie. Let us get high 
enough up, and we shall find clear sky. 

You call yourselves Christians, Does your religion 
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bring any gladness to you? Does it burn brightest in 
the dark, like the pillar of cloud before the Israelites? 
‘Greek fire’ burned below the water, and so was in high 
repute. Our gladness is a poor affair if it is at the 
mercy of temperaments or of circumstances. Jesus Christ 
comes to cure temperaments, and to enable us to resist 
circumstances. So I venture to say that, whatever may 
be our condition in regard to externals, or whatever may 
be our tendencies of disposition, we are bound, as a piece 
of Christian duty, to try to cultivate this joyful spirit, 
and to do it in the only right way, by cultivating the in- 
erease of our faith in Jesus Christ. ‘Rejoice in the Lord 
always’; the man who said that was a prisoner, with 
death looking into his eyeballs. As he said it, he felt 
that his friends in Philippi might think the exhortation 
overstrained, and so he repeated it, to show that he 
recognised the apparent impossibility of obeying it, and 
yet deliberately enjoined it; ‘and again I say, rejoice.’ 


CHRIST AND HIS CROSS THE CENTRE OF 
THE UNIVERSE 


wig rt tin nh ne dee i 
1 Peter i. 10, 11, 12. 

I HAVE detached these three clauses from their sur- 
roundings, not because I desire to treat them fragmen- 
tarily, but because we thereby throw into stronger relief 
the writer’s purpose to bring out the identity of the Old 
and the New Revelation, the fact that Christ and His 
sufferings are the centre of the world’s history, to which 
all that went before points, from which all that follows 
after flows; and that not only thus does He stand in the 
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midst of humanity, but that from Him there ran out 
influences into other orders of beings, and angels learn 
from Him mysteries hitherto unknown to them. The 
prophets prophesy of the grace which comes in the suffer- 
ings of Christ and the glory that should follow, and the 
same Spirit which taught them teaches the preachers of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. They that went before had 
for their deepest message the proclamation, ‘He will 
come’; they that follow after have for their deepest mes- 
sage, ‘He has come.’ And angels listen to, and echo, the 
chorus, from all the files that march in front, and all that 
bring up the rear, ‘Hosanna! Blessed be Him that cometh 
in the name of the Lord.’ 

My purpose, then, is just to try to bring before you 
the magnificent unity into which these texts bind all 
ages, and all worlds, planting Jesus Christ and His Cross 
in the centre of them all. There are four aspects here in 
which the writer teaches us to regard this unity: Jesus 
and the Cross are the substance of prophecy, the theme 
of Gospel preaching, the study of angels, and presented 
to each of us for our individual acceptance. Now, let us 
look briefly at these four points. 

I. First, then, Christ and His Cross is the substance of 
prophecy. 

Now, of course, we have to remember that general 
statements have to be interpreted widely, and without 
punctilious adherence to the words; and we have also to 
remember that great mischief has been done, and great 
discredit cast, on the whole conception of ancient revela- 
tion by the well-meaning, but altogether mistaken, at- 
tempts of good people to read the fully developed doctrine 
of Jesus Christ and His sacrifice into every corner of 
the ancient revelation. But whilst I admit all that, and 
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would desire to emphasise the fact, I think that in this 
generation, and to-day, there is a great deal more need 
to insist upon the truth that the inmost essence and deep- 
est purpose of the whole Old Testament system is to 
create an attitude of expectance, and to point onwards, 
with ever-growing distinctness, to one colossal and mys- 
terious figure in which the longings of generations shall 
be fulfilled, and the promises of God shall be accom- 
plished. The prophet was more than a foreteller, as is 
being continually insisted upon nowadays. There were 
prophets who never uttered a single prediction. Their 
place in Israel was to be the champions of righteousness, 
and—I was going to say—the knights of God, as against 
law and ceremonial and externalism. But, beyond that, 
there underlie the whole system of prophecy, and there 
come sparkling and flashing up to the surface every now 
and then, bright anticipations, not only of a future king- 
dom, but of a personal King, and not only of a King, but 
a sufferer. All the sacrifices, almost all the institutions, 
the priesthood and the monarchy included, had this on- 
ward-looking aspect, and Israel as a whole, in the pro- 
portion in which it was true to the spirit of its calling, 
stood a-tiptoe, as it were, looking down the ages for the 
coming of the Hope of the Covenant that had been prom- 
ised to the fathers. The prophets, I might say, were like 
an advance-guard sent before some great monarch in his 
progress towards his eapital, who rode through the slum- 
bering villages and called, ‘He comes! He comes! The 
King cometh meek and having salvation,’ and then 
passed on. 

Now, all that is to be held fast to-day. I would give 
all freedom to critical research, and loyally accept the 
results of it, so far as these are established, and are not 
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mere hypotheses, with regard to the date and the cir- 
cumstances of the construction of the various elements 
of that Old Testament. But what I desire especially to 
mark is that, with the widest freedom, there must be 
these two things conserved which Peter here emphasises, 
the real inspiration of the prophetic order, and its func- 
tion to point onwards to Jesus. And so long as you 
keep these truths, as long as you believe that God spoke 
through prophets, as long as you believe that the very 
heart of their message was the proclamation of Jesus 
Christ, and that to bear witness to Him was the function, 
not only of prophet, but of priest and king and nation, 
then you are at liberty to deal as you like with mere 
questions of origin and of date. But if, in the eager- 
ness of the chase after the literary facts of the origin 
of the Old Testament, we forget that it is a unity, that 
it is a divine unity, that it is a progressive revelation, 
and that ‘the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of proph- 
ecy,’ then I venture to say that the most uncritical, 
old-fashioned reader of the Old Testament that found 
Jesus Christ in the Song of Solomon, and in the details of 
the Tabernacle, and in all the minutiz of worship and sac- 
rifice, was nearer to the living heart of the thing than the 
most learned scholar that has been so absorbed in the 
inquiries as to how and when this, that, and the other 
bit of the Book was written, that he fails to see the one 
august figure that shines out, now more and now less 
dimly, and gives unity to the whole. ‘To Him gave all 
the prophets witness.’ And when Peter declared, as he 
did in my text, that ancient Israel, by its spokesmen 
and its organs, testified beforehand of the sufferings of 
Christ, he is but echoing what he had learned from his 
Master, who turns to some of us with the same rebuke 
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with which He met His disciples after the Resurrec- 
tion: ‘O fools, and slow of heart to believe all that the 
prophets have spoken.’ The Old and the New are a 
unity, and Christ and His Cross are the substance and 
the centre of both. 

II. Note here Christ and His Cross, the theme of 
Gospel preaching. 

If you will glance at your leisure over the whole con- 
text from which I have picked these clauses as contain- 
ing its essence, you will find that the Apostle speaks of 
the things which the prophets foretold as being the same 
as ‘those which are now reported unto you by them that 
have preached the Gospel unto you, with the Holy Ghost 
sent down from heaven.’ I must not take for granted 
that you are all referring to your Bibles, but I should 
like to point out, as the basis of one or two things that 
I wish to say, the remarkable variety of phrase employed 
in the text to describe the one thing. First, Peter speaks 
of it as ‘salvation,’ then he speaks of it in the next clause 
as ‘the grace that should come unto you.’ Then, in the 
next phrase, he designates it more particularly as ‘the 
sufferings of Christ and the glory that should follow.’ 
Now, if we put these designations together—salvation, 
grace, Christ’s sufferings, the subsequent glory—we come 
to this, that the facts of Christ’s life, death, resurrec- 
tion, and ascension are the great vehicle which brings 
to men God’s grace, that that grace has for its purpose 
and its effect man’s salvation, and that these facts are 
the Gospel which Christian preachers have to proclaim. 

Now notice what follows from such thoughts as these. 
To begin with, the Gospel is not a speculation, is not a 
theology, still less a morality, not a declaration of princi- 
ples, but a history of fact, things that were done on this 
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earth of ours, and that the Apostle’s Creed which is 
worked into the service of the Anglican Church is far 
nearer the primitive conception of the Gospel than are 
any of the more elaborate and doctrinal ones which have 
followed. For we have to begin with the facts that 
Christ lived, died, was buried, rose again from the dead 

. . ascended into Heaven, and sitteth at the right hand 
of God. Whatever else the Gospel is, that is the kernel 
and the basis of it all. Out of these facts will come all 
manner of doctrines, philosophies of religion, theologies, 
revelations about God and man. Out of them will come 
all ethics, the teaching of duty, the exhibition of a pat- 
tern of conduct, inspiration to follow the model that 
is set before us. Out of them will come, as I believe, 
guidance and light for social and economical and po- 
litical questions and difficulties. But what we have to 
lay hold of, and what we preachers have to proclaim, 
is the story of the life, and eminently the story of the 
death. 

Why does Peter put in the very centre here ‘the suffer- 
ings of Christ’? That suggests another thought, that 
amongst these facts which, taken together, make the 
Gospel, the vital part, the central and the indispensable 
part, is the story of the Cross. Now what Christ said, 
not what Christ did, not what Christ was, beautiful and 
helpful as all that is, but to begin with what Christ bore, 
is the fact that makes the life of the Gospel. And just 
as He is the centre of humanity, so the Cross is the cen- 
tre of His work. Why is that? Because the deepest 
need of all of us. is the need to have our sins dealt with, 
both as guilt and as power, and because nothing else in 
the whole story of Christ’s manifestation deals with 
men’s sins as the fact of His death on the Cross does, 
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therefore the sacrifice and sufferings are the heart of the 
Gospel. 

And so, brethren, we have to mark that the presenta- 
tion of Christian truth which slurs over that fact of the 
Sacrifice and Atonement of Jesus Christ, has parted with 
the vital power which makes the story into a gospel. It 
is no gospel to tell a man that Jesus Christ died, unless 
you goon to say He ‘died for our sins according to the 
Scriptures.’ And it is no gospel to talk about the beauty 
of His life, and the perfectness of His example, and the 
sweetness of His nature, and the depth, the wisdom, and 
the tenderness of His words, unless you can say this is 
‘the Lamb of God,’ ‘the Word made flesh,’ ‘who bare our 
sins, and carried our sicknesses and our sorrows.’ Strike 
out from the gospel that you preach ‘the sufferings of 
Christ,’ and you have struck out the one thing that will 
draw men’s hearts, that will satisfy men’s needs, that 
will bind men to Him with cords of love. ‘I, if I be 
‘lifted up, will draw all men unto Me.’ So, wherever 
you get what they-call an ethical gospel which deals with 
moralities, and does not impart the power that will vital- 
ise moralities, and make them into thankful service and 
sacrifices, in return for the great Sacrifice; wherever you 
get a gospel that falters in its enunciation of the suffer- 
ings of Christ, and wherever you get a gospel that secu- 
larises the Christian service of the Sabbath, and will 
rather discuss the things that the newspapers discuss, 
and the new books that the reviewers are talking about, 
and odds and ends of that sort that are thought to be 
popular and attractive, you get a gospel minus the thing 
that, in the Old Testament and in the New alike, stands 
forth in the centre of all. ‘We preach Christ crucified’; 
it is not enough to preach Christ. Many a man does 
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that, and might as well hold his tongue. ‘We preach 
Christ crucified.’ And the same august Figure which 
loomed before the vision of prophets, and shines through 
many a weary age, stands before us of this generation; 
ay! and will stand till the end of the world, as the centre, 
the pivot of human history, the Christ who has died for 
men. The Christ that will stand in the centre of the 
development of humanity is the Christ that died on the 
Cross. If your gospel is not that, you have yet to learn 
the deepest secret of His power. 

III. Once more, here we have Christ and His Cross as 
the study of angels. 

‘Which things the angels desire to look into.’ Now, 
the word that Peter employs there is an unusual one in 
Scripture. Its foree may, perhaps, be best conveyed by 
referring to one of the few instances in which it is em- 
ployed. It is used to describe the attitude of Peter and 
John when they stooped down and looked into the sepul- 
chre. Perhaps there may be a reference in Peter’s mind 
to that incident, when he saw the ‘two angels. . . sit- 
ting, the one at the head, and the other at the feet, 
where the body of Jesus had lain.’ Perhaps, also, there 
floats in his mind some kind of reference to the outspread 
wings and bended heads of the brooding cherubim who 
sat above the Mercy-seat, gazing down upon the miracle 
of love that was manifested beneath them there. But 
be that as it may, the idea conveyed is that of eager 
desire and fixed attention. 

Now I am not going to enlarge at all upon the thought 
that is here conveyed, except just to make the one re- 
mark that people have often said, ‘Why should a race 
of insignificant creatures on this little globe of ours be 
so dignified in the divine procedure as that there should 
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be the stupendous mystery of the Incarnation, and the 
Death for their sakes?? Not for their sakes only, for 
’ the New Testament commits itself to the thought that 
whilst sinful men are the only subjects of the redeeming 
grace of Jesus Christ, other orders of creatures do bene- 
fit thereby, and do learn from it what else they would 
not have known, of the mystery and the miracle and the 
majesty of the Divine love. ‘To the principalities and 
the powers in heavenly places He hath made known by 
the Church the manifold wisdom of God.’ And we can 
understand how these other orders—what we call higher 
orders, which they may be or they may not—of being, 
learn to know God as we learn to know Him, by the mani- 
festation of Himself in His acts, and how the crown of 
all manifestations consists in this, that He visits the 
sinful sons of men, and by His own dear Son brings 
them back again. The elder brethren in the Father’s 
house do not grudge the ring and the robe given to the 
prodigals; rather they learn therein more than they knew 
before of the loving-kindness of God. 

Now all that is nowadays ignored, and it is not fash- 
ionable to speak about the interest of angels in the 
success of Redemption, and a good many ‘advanced’ 
Christians do not believe in angels at all, because they 
‘eannot verify’ the doctrine. I, for my part, accept the 
teaching, which seems to me to be a great deal more 
reasonable than to suppose that the rest of the universe 
is void of creatures that can praise and love and know 
God. I accept the teaching, and think that Peter was, 
perhaps, not a dreamer when he said, ‘The angels desire 
to look into these things.’ They do not share in the 
blessings of redemption, but they can behold what they 
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tion was not mistaken, when he believed that he heard 
redeemed men leading the chorus to Him that had re- 
deemed them by His blood out of all nations, and then 
heard the thunderous echo from an innumerable host of 
angels who could not say ‘Thou hast redeemed us,’ but 
who could bring praise and glory to Him because He had 
redeemed men. 

IV. And now my last point is that Christ and His Cross 
is, by the Gospel, offered to each of us. 

Notice how emphatically in this context the Apostle 
gathers together his wider thoughts, and focusses them 
into a point. ‘The prophets have inquired and searched 
diligently . . . of the grace that should come to you. 

. To them it was revealed, that not unto themselves, 
but unto us they did minister the things, which are now 
reported unto you by them that have preached the Gospel 
unto you.’ And so he would take his wide thoughts, as 
it were, and gather all together, toa point, and press the 
point against each man’s heart. 

Dear brethren, these wide views are of no avail to us 
unless we realise the individual relation which Christ 
bears to each one of us. He bears a relation, as I have 
been saying, to all humanity. All the ages belong to Him. 
‘He is before all things, and in Him all things consist.’ 
From His Cross there flash up rays of light into the heav-. 
ens above, and out over the whole rolling series of the 
centuries, from the beginning to the end. Yes; but from 
His Cross there comes a beam straight to your heart, and 
the Christ whom angels desire to look into, of whom 
prophets prophesy and Apostles proclaim His advent, who 
is the Lord of all the ages, and the Lover of mankind, 
comes to thee and says ‘I am thy Saviour,’ and to thee 
this wide message is brought. Every eye has the whole 
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sunshine, and each soul may have the whole Christ. His 
universal relations in time and space matter little to you, 
unless He has a particular relation to yourself. 

And He will never have that in its atoning power, un- 
less you do for yourself and by yourself the most indi- 
vidual and solitary act that a human soul can do, and 
that is, lay your hand on the head of ‘the Lamb. . . that 
takes away the sin of the world,’ and put your sins there. 
You must begin with ‘my Christ,’ which you can do only 
by personal faith. And then afterwards you can come 
to ‘our Christ,’ the Christ of all the worlds, the Christ 
of all the ages. Go to Him by yourself. You must do 
it as if there were not any other beings in the whole 
universe but you two, Jesus and you. And when you 
have so gone, then you will find that you have ‘come to 
the heavenly Jerusalem, to an innumerable company 
of angels, to the general assembly, and Church of the 
first born.’ Christ and His Cross are the substance of 
prophecy, the theme of the Gospel, the study of the 
angels. What are they to me? 


HOPE PERFECTLY 


‘wherefore, gird up the loins of your mind, be sober, and hope to the end, for the 
grace that is to be brought unto you at the revelation of Jesus Christ.’—1 PETER i. 13. 
CHRISTIANITY has transformed hope, and given it a new 
importance, by opening to it a new world to move in, 
and supplying to it new guarantees to rest on. There 
is something very remarkable in the prominence given 
to hope in the New Testament, and in the power ascribed 
to it to order a noble life. Paul goes so far as to say that 
we are saved by it. Td a Christian it is no longer a 
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pleasant dream, which may be all an illusion, indulgence 
in which is pretty sure to sap a man’s force, but it isa 
certain anticipation of certainties, the effect of which 
will be increased energy and purity. So our Apostle, 
having in the preceding context in effect summed up the 
whole Gospel, bases upon that summary a series of ex- 
hortations, the transition to which is marked by the 
‘wherefore’ at the beginning of my text. The applica- 
tion of that word is to be extended, so as to include all 
that has preceded in the letter, and there follows a 
series of practical advices, the first of which, the grace 
or virtue which he puts in the forefront of everything, 
is not what you might have expected, but it is “hope 
perfectly.’ 

I may just remark, before going further, in reference 
to the language of my text, that, accurately translated, 
the two exhortations which precede that to hope are sub- 
sidiary to it, for we ought to read, ‘Wherefore, girding 
up the loins of your mind, and being sober, hope.’ That 
is to say, these two are preliminaries, or conditions, or 
means by which the desired perfecting of the Christian 
hope is to be sought and attained. 

Another preliminary remark which I must make is that 
what is enjoined here has not reference to the duration 
but to the quality of the Christian hope. It is not ‘to 
the end,’ but, as the Margin of the Authorised and the 
Revised Version concurs in saying, it is ‘hope perfectly.’ 

So, then, there are three things here—the object, the 
duty, and the cultivation of Christian hope. Let us take 
these three things in order. 

I. The object of the Christian hope. 

Now, that is stated, in somewhat remarkable language. 
as ‘the grace that is to be brought unto you at the revela- 
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tion of Jesus Christ.’ We generally use that word ‘grace’ 
with a restricted signification to the gifts of God to men 
here on earth. It is the earnest of the inheritance, 
rather than its fulness. But here it is quite obvious that 
by the expression the Apostle means the very same thing 
as he has previously designated in the preceding context 
by three different phrases—‘an inheritance incorruptible 
and undefiled,’ ‘praise and honour and glory at the reve- 
lation of Jesus Christ,’ and ‘the end of your faith, even 
the salvation of your souls.’ The ‘grace’ is not con- 
trasted with the ‘glory,’ but is another name for the 
glory. It is not the earnest of the inheritance, but it is 
the inheritance itself. It is not the means towards 
attaining the progressive and finally complete ‘salvation 
of your souls,’ but it is that complete salvacion in all its 
fulness. 

Now, that is an unusual use of the word, but that it 
should be employed here, as describing the future great 
object of the Christian hope, suggests two or three 
thoughts. One is that that ultimate blessedness, with 
all its dim, nebulous glories, which can only be resolved 
into their separate stars, when we are millions of leagues 
nearer to its lustre, is like the faintest glimmer of a 
new and better life in a soul here on earth, purely and 
solely the result of the undeserved, condescending love 
of God that stoops to sinful men, and instead of retribu- 
tion bestows upon them a heaven. The grace that saved 
us at first, the grace that comes to us, filtered in drops 
during our earthly experience, is poured upon us in a 
flood at last. And the brightest glory of heaven is as 
much a manifestation of the Divine grace as the first 
rudimentary germs of a better life now and here. The 
foundation, the courses of the building, the glittering 
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pinnacle on the summit, with its golden spire reaching 
still higher into the blue, is all the work of the same 
unmerited, stooping, pardoning love. Glory is grace, and 
Heaven is the result of God’s pardoning mercy. 

There is another suggestion here to be made, spring- 
ing from this eloquent use of this term, and that is not 
merely the identity of the source of the Christian experi- 
ence upon earth and in the future, but the identity of 
that Christian experience itself in regard of its essential 
character. If I may so say, it is all of a piece, homoge- 
neous, and of one web. The robe is without seam, woven 
throughout of the same thread. The life of the humblest 
Christian, the most: imperfect Christian, the most infan- 
tile Christian, the most ignorant Christian here on earth, 
has for its essential characteristics the very same things 
as the lives of the strong spirits that move in light 
around the Throne, and receive into their expanding na- 
ture the ever-increasing fulness of the glory of the Lord. 
Grace here is glory in the bud; glory yonder is grace in 
the fruit. 

But there is still further to be noticed another great 
thought that comes out of this remarkable language. 
The words of my text, literally rendered, are ‘the grace 
that is being brought unto you.’ Now, there have been 
many explanations of that remarkable phrase, which: I 
think is not altogether exhausted by, nor quite equivalent 
to, that which represents it in our version—viz. ‘to be 
brought unto you.’ That relegates it all into the future; 
but in Peter’s conception it is, in some sense, in the 
present. It is ‘being brought.’ What does that mean? 
There are far-off stars in the sky, the beams from which 
have set out from their home of light millenniums since, 
and have been rushing through the waste places of the 
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universe since long before men were, and they have not 
reached our eyes yet. But they are on the road. And 
so in Peter’s conception, the apocalypse of glory, which 
is the crowning manifestation of grace, is rushing to- 
wards us through the ages, through the spheres, and it 
will be here some day, and the beams will strike upon 
our faces, and make them glow with its light. So cer- 
tain is the arrival of the grace that the Apostle deals 
with it as already on its way. The great thing on 
which the Christian hope fastens is no ‘peradventure,’ 
but a good which has already begun to journey towards 
us. 

Again, there is another thought still to be suggested, 
and that is, the revelation of Jesus Christ is the coming 
to His children of this grace which is glory, of this glory 
which is grace. For mark how the Apostle says, ‘the 
grace which is being brought to you in the revelation 
of Jesus Christ.’ And that revelation to which he here 
refers is not the past one, in His incarnate life upon 
earth, but it is the future one, to which the hope of the 
faithful Church ought ever to be steadfastly turned, the 
correlated truth to that other one on which its faith rests. 
On these two great pillars, rising like columns on either 
side of the gulf of Time, ‘He has come,’ “He will come,’ 
the bridge is suspended by which we may safely pass 
over the foaming torrent that else would swallow us up. 
The revelation in the past cries out for the revelation in 
the future. The Cross demands the Throne. That He has 
come once, a sacrifice for sin, stands incomplete, like 
some building left unfinished with rugged stones protrud- 
ing which prophesy an addition at a future day; unless 
you can add ‘unto them that look for Him will He appear 
the second time without:sin unto salvation.’ In that 
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revelation of Jesus Christ His children shall find the 
glory-grace which is the object of their hope. 

So say all the New Testament writers. ‘When Christ, 
who is our life, shall appear, then shall we also appear 
with Him in glory,’ says Paul. ‘The grace that is to 
be brought unto you in the revelation of Jesus Christ,’ 
chimes in Peter. And John completes the trio with his 
“We know that when He shall appear we shall be like 
Him.’ These three things, brethren—with Christ, glory 
with Him, likeness to Him—are all that we know, and 
blessed be God! all that we need to know, of that dim 
future. And the more we confine ourselves to these triple 
great certainties, and sweep aside all subordinate mat- 
ters, which are concealed partly because they could not 
be revealed, and partly because they would not help us 
if we knew them, the better for the simplicity and the 
power and the certainty of our hope. The object of 
Christian hope is Christ, in His revelation, in His pres- 
ence, in His communication to us for glory, in His as- 
similating of us to Himself. 


‘It is enough that Christ knows all, 
And we shall be with Him.’ 


‘The grace that is being brought unto you in the revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ.’ 

II. And now notice the duty of the Christian hope. 

Hope a duty? That strikes one as somewhat strange. 
I very much doubt whether the ordinary run of good 
people do recognise it as being as imperative a duty for 
them to cultivate hope as to cultivate any other Christian 
. excellence or virtue. For one man that sets himself de- 
liberately and consciously to brighten up, and to make 
more operative in his daily life, the hope of future bles- 
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sedness, you will find a hundred that set themselves to 
other kinds of perfecting of their Christian character. 
And yet, surely, there do not need any words to enforce 
the fact that this hope full of immortality is no mere lux- 
ury which a Christian man may add to the plain fare of 
daily duty or leave untasted according as he likes, but 
that it is an indispensable element in all vigorous and 
life-dominating Christian experience. 

I do not need to dwell upon that, except just to suggest 
that such a vividness and continuity of calm anticipation 
of a certain good beyond the grave is one of the strongest 
of all motives to the general robustness and efficacy of 
a Christian life. People used to say a few years ago, a 
great deal more than they do now, that the Christian 
expectation of Heaven was apt to weaken energy upon 
earth, and they used to sneer at us, and talk about our 
‘other worldliness’ as if it were a kind of weakness and 
defect attached to the Christian experience. They have 
pretty well given that up now. Anti-Christian sarcasm, 
like everything else, has its fashions, and other words of 
reproach and contumely have now taken the place of that. 
The plain fact is that no man sees the greatness of the 
present, unless he regards it as being the vestibule of 
the future, and that this present life is unintelligible and 
insignificant unless beyond it, and led up to by it, and 
shaped through it, there lies the eternal life beyond. 
The low flat plain is dreary and desolate, featureless and 
melancholy, when the sky above it is filled with clouds. 
But sweep away the cloud-rack, and let the blue arch it- 
self above the brown moorland, and all glows into lustre, 
and every undulation is brought out, and tiny shy forms 
of beauty are found in every corner. And so, if you 
drape Heaven with the cloyds and mists born of indiffer- 
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ence and worldliness, the world becomes mean, but if 
you dissipate the cloud and unveil heaven, earth is great- 
ened. If the hope of the grave that is to be brought unto 
you at the revelation of Jesus Christ shines out above 
all the flatness of earth, then life becomes solemn, nobie, 
worthy of, demanding and rewarding, our most stren- 
uous efforts. No man can, and no man will, strike 
such effectual blows on things present as the man, the 
strength of whose arm is derived from the conviction 
that every stroke of the hammer on things present is 
shaping that which will abide with him for ever. 

My text not only enjoins this hope as a duty, but also 
enjoins the perfection of it as being a thing to be aimed 
at by all Christian people. What is the perfection of 
hope? Two qualities, certainty and continuity. Cer- 
tainty; the definition of earthly hope is an anticipation 
of good less than certain, and so, in ali the operations 
of this great faculty, which are limited within the range 
of earth, you get blended as an indistinguishable throng, 
‘hopes and fears that kindle hope,’ and that too often 
kill it. But the Christian has a certain anticipation of 
certain good, and to him memory may be no more fixed 
than hope, and the past no more unalterable and uncer- 
tain than the future. The motto of our hope is not the 
‘perhaps,’ which is the most that it can say when, it 
speaks the tongue of earth, but the ‘verily! verily!’ which 
comes to its enfranchised lips when it speaks the tongue 
of Heaven. Your hope, Christian man, should not be the 
tremulous thing that it often is, which expresses itself 
in phrases like ‘Well! I do not know, but I tremblingly 
hope,’ but it should say, ‘I know and am sure of the rest 
that remaineth, not because of what I am, but because 
of what He is.’ 
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Another element in the perfection of hope is its con- 
tinuity. That hits home to us all, does it not? Some- 
times in calm weather we catch a sight of the gleaming 
battlements of ‘the City which hath foundations,’ away 
across the sea, and then mists and driving storms come 
up and hide it. There is a great mountain in Central 
Africa which if a man wishes to see he must seize a for- 
tunate hour in the early morning, and for all the rest of 
the day it is swathed in clouds, invisible. Is that like 
your hope, Christian man and woman, gleaming out now 
and then, and then again swallowed up in the darkness? 
Brethren! these two things, certainty and continuity, are 
possible for us. Alas! that. they are so seldom enjoyed 
by us. 

III. And now one last word. My text speaks about the 
discipline or cultivation of this Christian hope. 

It prescribes two things as auxiliary thereto. The way 
to cultivate the perfect hope which alone corresponds to 
the gift of God is ‘girding up the loins of your mind, and 
being sober.’ Of course, there is here one of the very 
few reminiscences that we have in the Epistles of the 
ipsissima verba of our Lord., Peter is evidently referring 
to our Lord’s commandment to have ‘the loins girt and 
‘the lamps burning, and ye yourselves like unto men that 
wait for their Lord.’ I do not need to remind you of the 
Eastern dress that makes the metaphor remarkably sig- 
nificant, the loose robes that tangle a man’s feet when he 
runs, that need to be girded up and belted tight around 
his waist, as preliminary to all travel or toil of any kind. 
The metaphor is the same as that in our colloquial speech 
when we talk about a man ‘pulling himself together.’ 
Just as an English workman will draw his belt a hole 
tighter when he has some special task to do, so Peter 
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says to us, make a definite effort, with resolute bracing 
up and concentration of all your powers, or you will never 
see the grace that is hurrying towards you through the 
centuries. There are abundance of loose, slack-braced 
people up and down the world, in all departments, and 
they never come to any good. It is a shame that any 
man should have his thoughts so loosely girt and vagrant 
as that any briar by the roadside can catch them and 
hinder his advance. But it is a tenfold shame for Chris- 
tian people, with such an object to gaze upon, that they 
should let their minds be dissipated all over the trivial- 
ities of Time, and not gather them together and project 
them, as I may say, with all their force towards the 
sovereign realities of Eternity. A sixpence held close to 
your eye will blot out the sun, and the trifles of earth 
close to us will prevent us from realising the things 
which neither sight, nor experience, nor testimony reveal 
to us, unless with clenched teeth, so to speak, we make 
a dogged effort to keep them in mind. 

The other preliminary and condition is ‘being sober,’ 
which of course you have to extend to its widest possible 
signification, implying not merely abstinence from, or 
moderate use of, intoxicants, or material good for the 
appetites, but also the withdrawing of one’s self some- 
times wholly from, and always restraining one’s self in 
the use of, the present and the material. A man“has 
only a given definite quantity of emotion and interest to 
expend, and if he flings it all away on the world he has 
none left for Heaven. He will be like the miller that 
spoils some fair river, by diverting its waters into his 
own sluice, in order that he may grind some corn. If 
you have the faintest film of dust on the glass of the tel- 
escope, or on its mirror, if it is a reflecting one, you will 
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not see the constellations in the heavens; and if we have 
drawn over our spirits the film of earthly absorption, all 
these bright glories above will, so far as we are con- 
cerned, cease to be. 

So, brethren, there is a solemn responsibility laid upon 
us by the gift of that great faculty of looking before and 
after. What did God make you and me capable of anti- 
cipating the future for? That we might let our hopes 
run along the low levels, or that we might elevate them 
and twine them round the very pillars of God’s Throne; 
which? Ido not find fault with you because you hope, 
but because you hope so meanly, and about such trivial 
and transitory things. I remember I once saw a sea-bird 
kept in a garden, confined within high walls, and with’ 
clipped wings, set to pick up grubs and insects. It 
ought to have been away out, hovering over the free 
ocean, or soaring with sunlit wing to a height where 
earth became a speck, and all its noises were hushed. 
That is what some of you are doing with your hope, 
degrading it to earth instead of letting it rise to God; 
enter within the veil, and gaze upon the glory of the 
‘inheritance incorruptible and undefiled.’ 


THE FAMILY LIKENESS 


* As He which hath called you is holy, so be ye holy, in all manner of conversation.’— 
1 PETER i. 15. 
THat is the sum of religion—an all-comprehensive pre- 
cept which includes a great deal more than the world’s 
morality, and which changes the coldness of that into 
something blessed, by referring all our purity to the Lord 
that called us. One may well wonder where a Galilean 
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fisherman got the impulse that lifted him to such a 
height; one may well wonder that he ventured to address 
such wide, absolute commandments to the handful of 
people just dragged from the very slough and filth of 
heathenism to whom he spoke. But he had dwelt with 
Christ, and they had Christ in their hearts. So for him 
to command and for them to obey, and to aim after even 
so wide and wonderful an attainment as perfecting like 
God’s was the most natural thing in the world. ‘Be ye 
holy as He that hath called you is holy, and that in all 
manner of conversation.’ The maximum of possible at- 
tainment, the minimum of imperative duty! 

So, then, there are three things here—the pattern, the 
field, and the inspiration or motive of holiness. 

I. The Pattern of Holiness. 

‘As He that hath called you is holy.’ God’s holiness 
is the very attribute which seems to separate Him most 
from the creatures; for its deepest meaning is His majes- 
tic and Divine elevation above all that is creatural. But 
here, of course, the idea conveyed by the word is not 
that, if I may so say, metaphysical one, but the purely 
moral one. The holiness of God which is capable of imi- 
tation by us is His separation from all impurity. There 
is a side of His holiness which separates Him from all 
the creatures, to which we can only look up, or bow with 
our faces in the dust; but there is a side of His holiness 
which, wonderful as it is, and high above all our present 
attainment as it is, yet is not higher than the possibil- 
ities which His indwelling Spirit puts within our reach, 
nor beyond the bounds of the duty that presses upon us 
all. ‘As He which hath called you is holy.’ Absolute and 
utter purity is His holiness, and that is the pattern for us. 

Religion is imitation. The truest form of worship is 
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to copy. All through heathenism you find that principle 
working. ‘They that make them are like unto them.’ 
Why are heathen nations so besotted and sunken and ob- 
stinate in their foulnesses? Because their gods are their 
examples, and they, first of all, make the gods after the 
pattern of their own evil imaginations, and then the evil 
imaginations, deified, react upon the maker and make. 
him tenfold more a child of hell than themselves. Wor- 
ship is imitation, and there is no religion which does not 
necessarily involve the copying of the example or the 
pattern of that Being before whom we bow. For religion 
is but love and reverence in the superlative degree, and 
the natural operation of love is to copy, and the natural 
operation of reverence is the same. So that the old Mo- 
saic law, ‘Be ye holy as I am holy,’ went to the very 
heart of religion. And the New Testament form of it, 
as Paul puts it in a very bold word, ‘Be ye imitators 
of God, as beloved children,’ sets its seal on the same 
thought that we are religious in the proportion in which 
we are consciously copying and aspiring after God. 

But then, says somebody or other, ‘it is not possible.’ 
Well, if it were not possible, try it all the same. For in 
this world it is aim and not attainment that makes the 
noble life; and it is better to shoot at the stars, even 
though your arrow never reaches them, than to fire it 
along the low levels of ordinary life. Ido not see that 
however the unattainableness of the model may be de- 
monstrated, that has anything to do with the duty of 
imitation. Because, though absolute conformity running 
throughout the whole of a life is not possible here on 
earth, we know that in each individual instance in which 
we came short of conformity the fault was ours, and it 
might have been otherwise. Instead of bewildering our- 
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selves with questions about ‘unattainable’ or ‘attainable,’ 
suppose we asked, at each failure, ‘Why did I not copy 
God then; was it because I could not, or because I would 
not?? The answer would come plain enough to knock all 
that sophisticated nonsense out of our heads, and to make 
- us feel that the law which puts an unattainable ideal 
before the Christian as his duty is an intensely practical 
one, and may be reduced to practice at each step in his 
career. Imitation of the Father, and to be perfect, ‘as 
our Father in heaven is perfect,’ is the elementary and 
the ultimate commandment of all Christian morality. 
“Be ye holy as He that hath called you is holy.’ 

Then let me remind you that the unattainableness is by 
no means so demonstrable as some people seem to think. 
A very tiny circle may have the same centre as one that 
reaches beyond the suburbs of the universe, and holds all 
stars and systems within its great round. And the tini- 
est circle will have the same geometrical laws applied to 
it as the greatest. The difference between finite and 
infinite has nothing to do with the possibility of our be- 
coming like God, if we believe that ‘in the image of God 
created He him’; and that men who have been not only 
made by original creation in the Divine image, but have 
been born again by the incorruptible seed of the Word 
into a kindred life with His, and derived from Him, can 
surely grow like what they have got, and unfold into act- 
ually possessed and achieved resemblance to their Father 
the kindred life that is poured into their veins. 

So every way it is better indefinitely to approximate to 
that great likeness, though with many flaws and failures, 
than to say it cannot be reached, and so I will content 
myself down here, in my sins and my meannesses. No! 
dear brethren, ‘we are saved by hope,’ and one prime 
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condition of growth in nobleness is to believe it possible 
that, by His blessing we may be like Him here on earth 
in the measure of our perception of His beauty and re- 
ception of His grace. 

II. Again, notice the field of this Godlike holiness. 

‘In all manner of conversation.’ Of course I do not 
need to remind you that the word ‘conversation’ does not 
mean talk, but conduct; that it applies to the whole of the 
outward life. Peter says that every part of the Christian 
man’s activity is to be the field on which his possession 
of the holiness derived from and like God’s is to be ex- 
hibited. It is to be seen in all common life. Here is no 
cloistered and ascetic holiness which tabooes large prov- 
inces of every man’s experience, and says ‘we must not 
go in there, for fear of losing our purity,’ but rather 
wherever Christ has trod before we can go.. That is a 
safe guide, and whatever God has appointed there we can 
go and that we can do. ‘On the bells of the horses shall 
be written Holiness to the Lord.’ The horse-bells that 
make merry music on their bridles are not very sacred 
things, but they bear the same inscription as flamed on 
the front of the high priest’s mitre; and the bowls in every 
house in Jerusalem, as the prophet says, shall bear the 
same inscription that was written on the sacrificial ves- 
sels, and all shall belong to Him. 

Only, whilst thus we maintain the possibility of ex- 
hibiting Godlike holiness in all the dusty fields of common 
life, let us remember the other side. 

In this day there is very little need to preach against 
an ascetic Christianity. There has been enough said of 
late years about a Christian man being entitled to go 
into all fields of occupation and interest, and there to 
live his Christianity. I think the time is about come for 
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a caution or two to be dropped on the other side. ‘Blessed 
is he that condemneth not himself in the thing which 
he alloweth.’ Apply this commandment vigorously and 
honestly to trade, to recreation—especially to recreation 
—to social engagements, to the choice of companions, 
to the exercise of tastes. Ask yourselves ‘Can I write 
Holiness to the Lord on them?’ If not, do not have any- 
thing to do with them. I wonder what the managers of 
theatres and music-halls would say if anybody proposed 
that motto to be put upon the curtain for the spectators 
to read before it is drawn up for the play. Do you think 
it would fit? Don’t you, Christian men and women, 
don’t you go into'places where it would not fit. And 
remember that ‘in all manner of conversation’ has two 
sides to it, one declaring the possibility of sanctifying 
every creature of God, and one declaring the impossibility 
of a Christian man going, without dreadful danger and 
certain damage, into places where he cannot carry that 
consecration and purity with him. 

Again the field is all trivial things. ‘In all manner of 
conversation.’ There is nothing that grows so low but 
that this scythe will travel near enough to the ground to 
harvest it. There is nothing so minute but it is big 
enough to mirror the holiness of God. The tiniest grain 
of mica, upon the face of the hill, is large enough to flash 
back a beam; and the smallest thing we can do is big 
enough to hold the bright light of holiness. ‘All’! Ah! 
If our likeness to God does not show itself in trifles, what 
in the name of common sense is there left for it to show 
itself in? For our lives are all made up of trifles. The 
great things come three or four of them in the seventy 
years; the little ones come every time the clock ticks. 
And as they say, ‘Take care of the pence, and the pounds 
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will take care of themselves.’ If we keep the little things 


rigidly under the dominion of this principle, no doubt the . 


big things will fall under it too, when they emerge. And 
if we do not—as the old Jewish book says:—‘He that 
despiseth little things shall fall by little and little.’ Who- 
soever has not a Christianity that sanctifies the trifles has 
a Christianity that .will not sanctify the crises of his life. 
So, dear brother, this motto is to be written over every 
portal through which you and I go; and whatsoever we 
can put our hands to, in it we may magnify and manifest 
the holiness of God. 

III. Now, lastly, note the motive or inspiration of holi- 
ness. 

The language of my text might read like ‘the Holy One 
who hath called you.’ Peter would stir his hearers to the 
emulation of the Divine holiness by that thought of the 
bond that unites Him and them. ‘He hath called you.’ 
In which word, I suppose, he includes the whole sum of 
the Divine operations which have resulted in the placing 
of each of his auditors within the circle of the Christian 
community as the subjects of Christ’s grace, and not only 
the one definite act to which the theologians attach the 
name of ‘calling.’ In the briefest possible way we may 
put the motive thus—the inspiration of imitation is to be 
found in the contemplation of the gifts of God. What He 


has said and done to me, calling me out of my darkness - 


and alienation and lavishing the tokens of His love, the 
voice of His beseechings, the monitions of His Spirit, 
the message of His Son, the Incarnate Word, and invita- 
tion of God—all these things are included in His call. 
‘And all of them are the reasons why, bound by thankful- 
ness, overcome by his forbearance, responding to His 
entreaties, and glued to Him by the strength of the hand 
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that holds us, and the tenacity of His love, we should 
strive to ‘walk worthy of the vocation wherewith we are 
called.’ 

And not only so, but in the thought of the Divine calling 
there lies a fountain of inspiration when we remember 
the purpose of the calling. As Paul puts it in one of his 
letters: ‘God has not called us to uncleanness but to holi- 
ness.’ That to which He summons, or invites (for you 
may use either word), is holiness like His own. That is 
the crown of all His purposes for men, the great goal and 
blessed home to which He would lead us all. 

And so, if in addition to the fact of His ‘gift and call- 
ing’ and all that is included within it, if in addition to 
the purpose of that calling we further think of the rela- 
tion between us and Him which results from it, so as 
that we, as the next verse says, call Him who hath called 
us, ‘Our Father,’ then the motive becomes deeper and 
more blessed still. Shall we not try to be like the Father 
of our spirits, and seek for His grace, to bear the like- 
ness of sons? 

My text speaks only of effort, let us not forget that the 
truest way to be partakers of His holiness is to open our 
hearts for the entrance of the Spirit of His Son, and pos- 
sessing that—having these promises and that great fulfil- 
ment of them—then to perfect. holiness in the fear and 
love of the Lord. 


FATHER AND JUDGE 


“If ye call on Him as Father, who without respect of persons judgeth according to 
every man’s work, pass the time of your sojourning here in fear.’—1 PETERi. 17. 


‘Ir ye call on Him as Father,’ when ye pray, say, ‘Our 
Father which art in heaven.’ One can scarcely help sup- 
posing that the Apostle is here, as in several other places 
in his letter, alluding to words that are stamped inefface- 
ably upon his memory, because they had dropped from 
Christ’s lips. At all events, whether there is here a dis- 
tinct allusion to what we call the Lord’s Prayer or no, 
it is here recognised as the universal characteristic of 
Christian people that their prayers are addressed to God 
in the character of Father. So that we may say that 
there is no Christianity which does not recognise and 
rejoice in appealing to the paternal relationship. 

But, then, I suppose in Peter’s days, as in our days, 
there were people that so fell in love with one aspect of 
the Divine nature that they had no eyes for any other; 
and who so magnified the thought of the Father that they 
forgot the thought of the Judge. That error has been 
committed over and over again in all ages, s that *:c 
Church as a whole, one may say, has gone swaying from 
one extreme to the other, and has rent t’2se two con- 
ceptions widely apart, and sometimes has been foolish 
enough to pit them against each other instead of doing 
as Peter does here, braiding them together as both con- 
spiring to one result, the production in the Christian 
‘heart of a wholesome awe. If ye call on Him as Father 


‘who, without respect of persons, judgeth according to 
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every man’s work, pass the time of your sojourning in 
fear.’ 

So then, look at this twofold aspect of God’s char- 
acter. 

Both these conceptions ought to be present, flamingly 
and vividly, burning there before him, to every Christian 
man. ‘Ye call Him Father,’ but the Father is the Judge. 
True, the Judge is Father, but Peter reminds us that 
whatever blessed truths may be hived in that great Name 
of Father, to be drawn thence by devout meditation and 
filial love, there is not included in it the thought of weak- 
minded indulgence to His children, in any of their sins, 
‘nor any unlikelihood of inflicting penal consequences 
on a rebellious child. ‘Father’ does not exclude ‘Judge,’ 
‘and without respect of persons He judgeth.’ 

‘Without respect of persons’—the word is a somewhat 
unusual New Testament one, but it has special appropri- 
ateness and emphasis on Peter’s lips. Do you remember 
who it was that said, and on what occasion he said it: 
‘Now I perceive that God is no respecter of persons’? 
It was Peter when he had learned the lesson on the 
housetop at Joppa, looking out over the Mediterranean, 
and had it enforced by Cornelius’ message. The great 
thought that had blazed upon him as a new discovery on 
that never-be-forgotten occasion, comes before him again, 
and this unfamiliar word comes with it, and he says, 
‘without respect of persons He judges.’ Mountains are 
elevated, valleys are depressed and sunken, but I fancy 
that the difference between the top of Mount Everest and 
the gorge through which the Jordan runs would scarcely 
be perceptible if you were standing on the sun. Thus, 
‘without respect of persons,’ great men and little, rich 
men and poor, educated men and illiterate, people that 
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perch themselves on their little stools a-d think them- 
selves high above their fellows: they are all on one dead 
level in the eye of the Judge. And this question is as 
to the quality of the work and not as to the dignity of the 
doer. ‘Without respect of persons’ implies ‘universality 
as well as impartiality. Ifa Christian man has been ever 
so near God, and then goes away from Him, he is judged 
notwithstanding his past nearness. And if a poor soul, 
all crusted over with his sins and leprous with the foul- 
ness of long-standing iniquity, comes to God and asks for 
pardon, he is judged according to his penitence, ‘without 
respect of persons.’ That great hand holds an even bal- 
ance. And though the strictness of the judicial process 
may have its solemn and its awful aspect, it has also its 
blessed and its comforting one. 

Now, do not run away with the notion that the Apostle 
is speaking here of that great White Throne and the 
future judgment that for many of us lies, inoperative on 
our creeds, on, the other side of the great cleft of death. 
That is a solemn thought, but it is not Peter’s thought 
here. If any of you can refer to the original, you will 
see that even more strongly than in our English version, 
though quite sufficiently strongly there, the conception is 
brought out of a continuous Divine judgment running 
along, all through a man’s life, side by ‘side with his 
work. The judgment here meant is not all clotted to- 
gether, as it were, in that final act of judgment, leaving 
the previous life without it, but it runs all through the 
ages, all through each man’s days. I beseech you to 
ponder that thought, that at each moment of each of our 
lives an estimate of the moral character of each of our 
deeds is present to the Divine mind. 

‘Of course we believe that,’ you say. ‘That is com- 
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monplace; not + orth talking about.’ Ah! but because we 
believe it, as of ccurse, we slip out of thinking about it 
and letting it affect our lives. And what I desire to do 
for you, dear friends, and for myself, is just to put em- 
phasis on the one half of that little word ‘judgeth,’ and 
ask you to take its three last letters and lay them on your 
minds. Do we feel that, moment by moment, these little 
spurs of bad temper, these little gusts of worldliness, 
that tiny, evanescent sting of pride and devildom which 
has passed across or been fixed in our minds, are all pre- 
sent to God, and that He has judged them already, in 
the double sense that He has appraised their value and 
estimated their bearing upon our characters, and that He 
has set in motion some of the consequences which we 
shall have to reap? é' 

Oh! one sometimes wishes that people did not so much 
believe in a future judgment, in so far as it obscures to 
them the solemn thought of a present and a continuous 
one. ‘Verily, there is a God that judgeth in the earth,’ 
and, of course, all these provisional decisions, which are 
like the documents that in Scotch law are said to ‘pre- 
cognosce the case,’ are all laid away in the archives of 
heaven, and will be produced, docketed and in order, at 
the last for each of us. Christian people sometimes abuse 
the doctrine of justification by faith as if it meant that 
Christians at the last were not to be judged. But they 
are, and there is such a thing as ‘salvation yet so as by 
fire,’ and such a thing as salvation in fulness. Do not 
let filial confidence drive out legitimate fear. 

He ‘judges according to every man’s work.’ I do not 
think it is extravagant attention to niceties to ask you 
to notice that the Apostle does not say ‘works,’ but 
‘work’; as if all the separate actions were gathered into 
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a great whole, as indeed they are, because they are all 
the products of one mind and character. The trend and 
drift, so to speak, of our life, rather than its isolated 
actions and the underlying motives, in their solemn to- 
tality and unity, these are the materials of this Divine 
judgment. 

Now, let me say a word about the disposition which the 
Apostle enjoins upon us in the view of these facts. 

The Judge is the Father, the Father is the Judge. The 
one statement proclaims the merciful, compassionate, pa- 
ternal judgment, the other the judicial Fatherhood. And 
what comes from the combination of these two ideas, 
which thus modify and illuminate one another? ‘Pass 
the time of your sojourning here in fear.’ What a de- 
scent that sounds from the earlier verses of the letter: 
‘In whom, though now ye see Him not, yet believing, ye 
rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory, receiving 
the end of your faith, even the salvation of your souls.’ 
Down from those heights of ‘joy unspeakable,’ and ‘al- 
ready glorified,’ the apostle drops plump into this dun- 
geon: ‘Pass the time of your sojourning here in fear.’ Of 
course, I need not remind you that the ‘fear’ here is not 
the ‘fear which hath torment’; in fact, I do not think 
that it is a fear that refers to God at all. It is not a sen- 
timent or emotion of which God is the object. It is not the 
reverent awe which often appears in Scripture as ‘the 
fear of God,’ which is a kind of shorthand expression for 
all modes of devout sentiment and emotion; but it is a 
fear, knowing our own weakness and the strong tempta- 
tions that are round us, of falling into sin. That is the 
one thing to be afraid of in this world. If a man rightly 
understood what he is here for, then the only thing that 
he would be terrified for would be that he should miss 
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the purpose of his being here and lose his hold of God 
thereby. There is nothing else worth being afraid of, 
but that is worth being afraid of. It is not slavish 
dread, nor is it cowardice, but the well-grounded emo- 
tion of men that know themselves too well to be con- 
fident and know the. world too well to be daring and 
presumptuous. 

Don’t you think that Peter had had a pretty rough ex- 
perience in his life that had taught him the wisdom of 
such an exhortation? And does it not strike you as very 
beautiful that it should come, of all people in the world, 
from his lips? The man that had said, ‘Though all should 
forsake Thee, yet will not I.’ ‘Why cannot I follow Thee 
now?’ ‘Bid me come to Thee on the water.’ ‘This be 
far from Thee, Lord, it shall not be unto Thee’—the man 
that had whipped out his sword in the garden, in a 
spasm of foolish affection, now, in his quiet old age, 
when he has learnt the lesson of failures and follies and 
sins and repentance, says in effect: ‘Remember me, and 
do not you be presumptuous.’ ‘Pass the time of your 
sojourning here in fear.’ ‘If I had known myself a little 
better, and been a little more afraid of myself, I should 
not have made such a fool of myself or such shipwreck 
of my faithfulness.’ 

Dear friends, no mature Christian is so advanced ‘as 
that he does not need this reminder, and no Christian 
novice is so feeble as that, keeping obedient to this pre- 
cept, he will not be victorious over all his evils. The 
strongest needs to fear; the weakest, fearing, is safe. 
For such fearfulness is indispensable to safety. It is all 
very well to go along with sail extended and a careless 
look-out. But if, for instance, a captain keeps such when 
he is making the mouth of the Red Sea where there are 
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a narrow channel and jagged rocks and a strong current, 
if he has not every man at his quarters and everything 
ready to let go and stop in a moment, he will be sure to 
be on the reefs before he has tried the experiment often. 
And the only safety for any of us is ever to be on the 
watch, and to dread our own weakness. ‘Blessed is the 
man that feareth always.’ 

Such carefulness over conduct and heart is fully com- 
patible with all the blessed emotions to which it seems at 
first antagonistic. There is no discord between the phrase 
that I have quoted about ‘joy unspeakable and full of glory,’ 
and this temper, but rather the two help one another. 
And such blended confidence and fear are the parents of 
courage. The man that is afraid that he will do wrong 
and so hurt himself and grieve his Saviour, is the man 
that will never be afraid of anything else. Martyrs have 
gone to the stake ‘fearing not them that kill the body, 
and after that have no more that they can do,’ because 
they were so afraid to sin against God that they were not 
afraid to die rather than to do it. And that is the tem- 
per that you and I should have. Let that one fear, like 
Moses’ rod, swallow up all the other serpents and. make 
our hearts impervious to any other dread. 

‘Pass the time of your sojourning.’ You do not live in 
your own country, you are in an alien land. You are 
passing through it. Troops on the march in an enemy’s 
country, unless they are led by an idiot, will send out 
clouds of scouts in front and on the wings to give timeous 
warning of any attempted assault. If we cheerily and 
carelessly go through this world as if we were marching 
in a land where there were no foes, there is nothing be- 
fore us but defeat at the last. Only let us remember that 
sleepless watchfulness is needed only in this time of so- 
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journing, and that when we get to our own country there 
is no need for such patrols and advance guards and rear- 
guards and men on the flank as were essential when we 
were on the march. People that grow exotic plants here 
in England keep them in glass houses. But when they 
are taken to their native soil the glass would be an im- 
pertinence. As long as we are here we have to wear our 
armour, but when we get yonder the armour can safely 
be put off and the white robes that had to be tucked up 
under it lest they should be soiled by the muddy ways can 
be let down, for they will gather no pollution from the 
golden streets. The gates of that city do not need to be 
shut, day nor night. For when sin has ceased and our 
liability to yield to temptation has been exchanged for 
fixed adhesion to the Lord Himself, then, and not till 
then, is it safe to put aside the armour of godly fear and 
to walk, unguarded and unarmed, in the land of per- 
petual peace. 


PURIFYING THE SOUL 


igiduetisueic treme oe eee 
NoTE these three subsidiary clauses introduced respec- 
tively by ‘in,’ ‘through,’ ‘unto.’ They give the means, 
the Bestower, and the issue of the purity of soul. The 
Revised Version, following good authorities, omits the 
clause, ‘through the Spirit.’ It may possibly be origi- 
nally a marginal gloss of some scribe who was nervous 
about Peter’s orthodoxy, which finally found its way into 
the text. But I think we shall be inclined to retain it if 
we notice that, throughout this epistle, the writer is fond 
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of sentences on the model of the present one, and of sur- 
rounding a principal clause with subsidiary ones intro- 
duced by a similar sequence of prepositions. For in- 
stance, in this very chapter, to pass over other examples, 
we read, ‘Kept by’ (or in) ‘the power of God through 
faith unto salvation.’ So, for my present purpose, I take 
the doubtful words as part of the original text. They 
unquestionably convey a true idea, whether they are gen- 
uine here or no. 

One more introductory remark—‘Ye have purified your 
souls’—a bold statement to make about the vast multitude 
of the ‘dispersed’ throughout all the provinces of Asia 
Minor whom the Apostle was addressing. The form of 
the words in the original shows that this purifying is a 
process which began at some definite point in the past 
and is being continued throughout all the time of Chris- 
tian life. The hall-mark of all Christians is a relative 
purity, not of actions, but of soul. They will vary, one 
from another; the conception of what is purity of soul 
will change and grow, but, if a man is a Christian, there 
was 2 moment in his past at which he potentially, and in 
ideal, purified his spirit, and that was the moment when 
he bowed down in obedience to the truth. There are sug- 
gestions for volumes about the true conception of soul- 
purity in these words of my text. But I deal with them 
in the simplest possible fashion, following the guidance 
of these significant little words which introduce the sub- 
ordinate clauses. 

First of all, then, we have here the great thought 
that 

I. Soul purity is in, or by, obedience. 

Now, of course, ‘the truth’—truth with the definite 
article—is the sum of the contents of the Revelation of 
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God in Jesus Christ, His life, His death, His Glory. For 
to Peter, as to us He should be, Jesus Christ was Truth 
Incarnate. ‘In Him were hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge.’ The first thought that is suggested to 
me from this expression—obedience to the truth—is that 
the revelation of God in Jesus Christ is, as its ultimate 
intention, meant to be ‘obeyed. There are plenty of truths 
which have no influence on life and conduct, for which 
all is done that they can demand when they are accepted. 
But the truth is no inert substance like the element which 
recent chemical discoveries have found, which is named 
‘argon,’ the do-nothing; the truth is, as physiologists 
say, a ferment. It is intended to come into life, and 
into character, and into the inmost spirit of a man, and 
grip them, and mould them, and transform them, and 
animate them, and impel them. The truth is to be 
‘obeyed.’ 

Now that altogether throws over two card-castles which 
imperfect Christians are very apt to build. One which 
haunted the thoughts of an earlier generation of Chris- 
tians more than it does the present, is that we have done 
all that ‘the truth’ asks of us when we have intellectually 
endorsed it. And so you get churches which build their 
membership upon acceptance of a creed and excommuni- 
cate heretics, whilst they keep do- -nothing and uncleansed 
Christians within their pale. But God does not tell. us 
anything that we may know. He tells us in order that, 
knowing, we may be and do. And right actions, or 
rather a character which produces such, is the last aim of 
all knowledge, and especially of all moral and religious 
truth. So ‘the truth’ is not ‘argon’: it is a ferment. And 
if men, steeped to the eyebrows in orthodoxy, think that 
they have done enough when they have set their hands 
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to a confession of faith, and that they are Christians be- 
cause they can say, ‘all this I steadfastly believe,’ they 
need to remember that religious truth which does not 
mould and transform character and conduct is a king 
dethroned; and for dethroned kings there is a short step 
between the throne from which they have descended and 
the scaffold on which they die. 

But there is another—what I venture to call a card-cas- 
tle, which more of us build in these days of indifference 
as to creed—and that is that a great many of us are too 
much disposed to believe that ‘the truth as it is in Jesus’ 
has received from us all which it expects when we trust 
to it for what we call our ‘salvation,’ meaning thereby 
forgiveness of sins and immunity from punishment. 
These are elements of salvation unquestionably, but they 
are only part of it. And the very truths on which Chris- 
tian people rest for this initial salvation, which is for- 
giveness and acceptance, are meant to be the guides of 
our lives and the patterns for our imitation. Why, in 
this very letter, in reference to the very parts of Christ’s 
work, on which faith is wont to rest for salvation,—the 
death on the Cross to which we say that we trust, and 
which we are so accustomed to exalt as a unique and ini- 
mitable work that cannot be reproduced and needs no 
repetition, world without end—Peter has no hesitation in 
saying that Christ was our ‘Pattern,’ and that, even when 
He went to the Cross, He died ‘leaving us an example 
that we should follow in His steps.’ So, brethren, the 
truth needs to be known and believed: the truth needs 
not only to be believed but to be trusted in; the truth 
needs not only to be believed and to be trusted in, but to 
be obeyed. 

Still further, another thought following upon and to 
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some extent modifying the preceding one, is suggested 
here, and that is that the faith, which I have just been 
Saying is sometimes mistakenly regarded as being all that 
truth calls for from us, is itself obedience. As I have said, 
the language in the original here implies that there was 
a given definite moment in the past when these dispersed 
strangers obeyed, and, by obeying the truth, purified 
their souls. What was that moment? Some people would 
say the moment when the rite of baptism was adminis- 
tered. I would say the moment when they bowed them- 
selves in joyful acceptance of the great Word and put out 
a firm hand of faith to grasp Jesus Christ. That ds obedi- 
ence. For, in the very act of thus trusting, there is self- 
surrender, is there ‘not? Does not a man depart from 
himself and bow himself humbly before his Saviour when 
he puts his trust in Him? Is not the very essence of 
obedience, not the mere external act, but the melting of 
the will to flow in such directions as His master-impulse 
may guide it? Thus, faith in its depth is obedience; and 
the moment when a man believes, in the deepest sense of 
the word, that moment, in the deepest realities of his 
spirit, he becomes obedient to the will and to the love 
of his Saviour Lord, Who is the Truth as He is the Way 
and the Life. We find, not only in this Epistle, but 
throughout the Epistles, that the two words ‘disobedi- 
ence’ and ‘unbelief,’ are used as equivalents. We read, 
for instance, of those that ‘stumble at the word, being 
disobedient,’ and the like. So, then, faith is obedience 
in its depth, and, if our faith has any vitality in it, it 
carries in it the essence of all submission. 

But then, further, my text implies that the faith which 
is, in its depth, obedience, in its practical issues will pro- 
duce the practical obedience which the text enjoins. It is 
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no mere piece of theological legerdemain which counts that 
faith is righteousness. But, just as all sin comes from sel- 
fishness, so, and therefore, all righteousness will flow 
from giving up self, from decentralising, as it were, our 
souls from their old centre, self, and taking a new cen- 
tre, God in Christ. Thus the germ of all practical obedi- 
ence lies in vital faith. It is, if I might so say, the 
mother-tincture which, variously combined, coloured, and 
perfumed, makes all the precious things, the virtues and 
graces of humanity, which the believing soul pours out 
as a libation before its God. It is the productive energy 
of all practical goodness. It is the bottom heat in the 
greenhouse which makes all the plants grow and flourish. 
Faith is obedience, and faith produces obedience. Does my 
faith produce obedience? If it does not, it is not faith. 
Then, with regard to this first part of my subject, 
comes the final thought that practical obedience works 
inwards as well as outwards, and purifies the soul which 
renders it. People generally turn that round the other 
way, and, instead of saying that to do right helps to 
make a man right within, they say ‘make the tree good, 
and its fruit good’—first the pure soul, and then the 
practical obedience. Both statements are true. For 
every act that a man does reacts upon the doer, just 
as, whether the shot hits the target or not, the gun 
kicks back on the shoulder of the man that fired it. Con- 
duct comes from character, but conduct works back upon 
character, and character is largely the deposit from the 
vanished seas of actions. So, then, whilst the deepest 
thought is, be good and you will do good, it is not to be 
forgotten that the other side is true—do good, and it will 
tend to make you good. Obedience purifies the soul, 


while, on the other hand, a man that lives ill comes to 
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think as he lives, and to become tenfold more a child 
of evil. ‘The dyer’s hand is subdued to what it works 
in.’ ‘Ye have purified your souls,’ ideally, in the act 
of faith, and continuously, in the measure in which you 
practically obey the truth. 

We have here 

II. Purifying through the Spirit. 

I have already said that these words are possibly no 
part of the original text, but that they convey a true 
Christian idea, whether the words are here genuine or 
no. I need not enlarge upon this part of my subject 
at any length. Let me just remind you how the other 
verse in this chapter, to which I have already referred 
as cast in the samé mould as our text, covers, from a 
different point of view, the same ground exactly as our 
text. Here there is put first the human element: ‘Ye 
have purified your souls in obeying the truth,’ and 
secondly the Divine element; ‘through the Spirit.’ The 
human part is put in the foreground, and God’s part 
comes in, I was going to say, subordinately, as a con- 
dition. The reverse is the case in the other text, which 
runs: “Kept in the power of God through faith’—where 
the Divine element is in the foreground, as being the 
true cause, and the human dwindles to being merely a 
condition—‘Kept by’ (or in) ‘the power of God through 
faith.’ Both views are true; you may take the vase by 
either handle. When the purpose is to stimulate to ac- 
tion, man’s part is put in the foreground and God’s part 
secondarily. When the purpose is to stimulate to con- 
fidence, God’s part is put in the foreground and the 
man’s is secondary. The two interlock, and neither is 
sufficient without the other. 

The true Agent of all purifying is that Divine Spirit, 
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I have said that the moment of true trust is the moment 
of initial obedience, and of the beginning of purity. 
And it is so because, in that moment of initial faith, 
there enters into the heart the communicated Divine 
life of the Spirit, which thenceforward is lodged there, 
except it be quenched by the man’s negligence or sin. 
Thence, from that germ implanted in the moment of 
faith, the germ of a new life, there issue forth to ulti- 
mate dominion in the spirit, the powers of that Divine 
Spirit which make for righteousness and transform the 
character. Thus, the true cause and origin of all Chris- 
tian nobility and purity of character and conduct lies 
in that which enters the heart at the moment that the 
heart is opened for the coming of the Lord. But, on 
the other hand, this Divine Spirit, the Source of all 
purity, will not purify the soul without the man’s efforts. 
‘Ye have purified your souls.’ You need the Spirit in- 
deed. But you are not mere passive recipients. You 
are to be active co-operators. In this region, too, we 
are ‘labourers together with God.’ We cannot of our- 
selves do the work, for the very powers with which we 
do it, or try to do it, are themselves in need. of cleans- 
ing. And for a man to try to purify the soul by his own 
effort alone is to play the part of the sluttish house-wife 
who would seek to wipe a dish clean with a dirty cloth. 
You need the Divine Spirit to work in you, and you need 
to use, by your own effort, the Divine Spirit that does 
work in you. He is as ‘rushing, mighty wind’; but, 
unless the sails are set and the helm gripped, the wind 
will pass the boat and leave it motionless. He is Di- 
vine fire that burns up the dross and foulness; but, 
unless we ‘guard the holy fire’ and feed it, it dies down 
into grey cold ashes. He is the water of life; but, un- 
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less we dig and take heed to keep clear the channels, 
no refreshing will permeate to the roots of the wilting 
flowers, and there will be dryness, thirst, and barrenness, 
even on the river’s banks. 

So, brethren, neither God alone nor man alone can pu- 
rify the soul. We need Him, else we shall labour in 
vain. He needs us, else He will bestow His gift, and we 
shall receive ‘the grace of God in vain.’ 

Lastly, we have here— 

Ill. Purifying ... unto... love. 

The Apostle was speaking to men of very diverse na- 
tionalities who had been rent asunder by deep gulfs of 
mutual suspicion and conflicting interests and warring 
creeds, and a great mysterious, and, as it would seem to 
the world then, utterly inexplicable bond of unity had 
been evolved amongst them, and Greek and barbarian, 
bond and free, male and female, had come together in 
amity. The ‘love of the brethren’ was the creation of 
Christianity, and was the outstanding fact which, more 
than any other, amazed the beholders in these early 
days. God be thanked! there are signs in our genera- 
tion of a closer drawing together of Christian people 
than many past ages, alas, have seen. 

But my text suggests solemn and great thoughts with 
regard to Christian love and unity. The road to unity 
lies through purity, and the road. to purity lies through 
obedience. Yes; what keeps Christian people apart is 
their impurities. It is not their creeds. It is not any 
of the differences that appear to separate them. It is 
because they are not better men and women. Globules 
of quicksilver will run together and make one mass; 
but not if you dust them over. And it is the impurities 
on the quicksilver that keep us from coalescing. 
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So then we have to school ourselves into greater con- 
formity to the likeness of our Master, to conquer sel- 
fishness, and to purify our souls, or else all this talk 
about Christian unity is no better than sounding brass, 
and more discordant than tinkling cymbals. Let us learn 
the lesson. ‘The unfeigned love of the brethren’ is not 
such an easy thing as some people fancy, and it is not 
to be attained at all on the road by which some people 
would seek it. Cleanse yourselves, and you will flow 
together. 

Here, then, we have Peter’s conception of a pure soul 
and a pure life. It is a stately building, based deep 
on the broad foundation of the truth as it is in Jesus; 
its walls rising, but not without our effort, being builded 
together for a habitation of God through the Spirit, and 
having as the shining apex of its heaven-pointing spire 
‘unfeigned love to the brethren.’ The measure of our 
obedience is the measure of our purity. The measure 
of our purity is the measure of our brotherly love. But 
that love, though it is the very aim and natural issue 
of purity, still will not be realised without effort on our 
part. Therefore my text, after its exhibition of the 
process and issues of the purifying which began with 
faith, glides into the exhortation: ‘See that ye love one 
another with a pure heart’—a heart purified by obedi- 
ence—and that ‘fervently.’ 


LIVING STONES ON THE LIVING 
FOUNDATION STONE 

“To Whom coming, as unto a living stone . . . ye also, as living stones, are built up.’ 
—1 PETER ii. 4, 5. 

I WoNDER whether Peter, when he wrote these words, 
was thinking about what Jesus Christ said to him long 
ago, up there at Caesarae Philippi. He had heard from 
Christ’s lips, ‘Thou art Peter, and on this rock I will 
build My Church.’ He had understood very little of 
what it meant then. He is an old man now, years of 
experience and sorrow and work have taught him the 
meaning of the words, and he understands them a great 
deal better than his so-called successors have done. For 
we may surely take the text as the Apostle’s own dis- 
claimer of that which the Roman Catholic Church has 
founded on it, and has blazoned it, in gigantic letters 
round the dome of St. Peter’s, as meaning. It is surely 
legitimate to hear him saying in these words: ‘Make 
no mistake, it is Jesus Himself on whom the Church 
is built. The confession of Him which the Father in 
heaven revealed to me, not I, the poor sinner who con- 
fessed it—the Christ whom that confession set forth, 
He is the foundation stone, and all of you are called and 
honoured to ring out the same confession. Jesus is the 
one Foundation, and we all, apostles and humble be- 
lievers, are but stones builded on Him.’ Peter’s relation 
to Jesus is fundamentally the same as that of every poor 
soul that ‘comes to’ Him. 

Now, there are two or three thoughts that may very 
well be suggested from these words, and the first of them 
is this:— 

86 
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I. Those that are in Christ have perpetually to make 
the effort to come nearer Christ. 

Remember that the. persons to whom the Apostle is 
speaking are no strangers to the Saviour. They have 
been professing Christians from of old. They have 
made very considerable progress in the Divine life; they 
are near Jesus Christ; and yet Peter says to them, ‘You 
can get nearer if you try,’ and it is your one task and 
one hope, the condition of all blessedness, peace, and 
joy in your religious life that you should perpetually 
be making the effort to come closer, and to keep closer, 
to the Lord, by whom you say that you live. 

What is it to come to Him? The context explains 
the figurative expression, in the very next verse or two, 
by another and simpler word, which strips away the 
figure and gives us the plain fact—‘in Whom believing.’ 
The act of the soul by which I, with all my weakness 
and sin, cast myself on Jesus Christ, and grapple Him 
to my heart, and bind myself with His strength and 
righteousness—that is what the Apostle means here. Or, 
to put it into other words, this ‘coming,’ which is here 
laid as the basis of everything, of all Christian prosper- 
ity and progress for the individual and for the commu- 
nity, is the movement towards Christ of the whole spirit- 
ual nature of a man—thoughts, loves, wishes, purposes, 
desires, hopes, will. And we come near to Him when 
day by day we realise His nearness to us, when our 
thoughts are often occupied with Him, bring His peace 
and Himself to bear as a motive upon our conduct, let 
our love reach out its tendrils towards, and grasp, and 
twine round Him, bow our wills to His commandment, 
and in everything obey Him. The distance between 
heaven and earth does part us, but the distance between 
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a tnoughtless mind, an unrenewed heart, a rebellious 
will, and Him, sets between Him and usa greater gulf, 
and we have to bridge that by continual honest efforts 
to keep our wayward thoughts true to Him and near 
Him, and to regulate our affections that they may not, 
like runaway stars, carry us far from the path, and to 
bow or stubborn and self-regulating wills beneath His 
supreme commandment, and so to make all things a 
means of coming nearer the Lord with whom is our true 
home. 

Christian men, there are none of us so close to Him 
but that we may be nearer, and the secret of our daily 
Christian life is all wrapped up in that one word which 
is scarcely to be called a figure, ‘coming’ unto Him. 
That nearness is what we are to make daily efforts after, 
and that nearness is capable of indefinite increase. We 
know not how close to His heart we can lay our aching 
heads. We know not how near to His fulness we may 
bring our emptiness. We have never yet reached the 
point beyond which no closer union is possible. There 
has always been a film—and, alas! sometimes a gulf— 
between Him and us, His professing servants. Let us 
see to it that the conscious distance diminishes every 
day, and that we feel ourselves more and more constantly 
near the Lord and intertwined with Him. 

II. Those who come near Christ will become like 
Christ. 

“To Whom coming, as unto a living stone, ye also as 
living stones.’ Note the verbal identity of the expres- 
sions with which Peter describes the Master and His 
servants. Christ is the Stone—that is Peter’s interpre- 
tation of ‘on this rock will I build My Church.’ There 
is a reference, too, no doubt, to the many Old Testament 
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prophecies which are all gathered up in that saying of 
our Lord’s. Probably both Jesus and Peter had in mind 
Isaiah’s ‘stone of stumbling,’ which was also a ‘sure 
corner-stone, and a tried foundation.’ And words in the 
context which I have not taken for consideration, ‘dis- 
allowed indeed of men, but chosen of God and precious,’ 
plainly rest upon the 118th Psalm, which speaks of ‘the 
stone which the builders rejected’ becoming ‘the head of 
the corner.’ 

But, says Peter, He is not only the foundation Stone, 
the corner Stone, but a living Stone, and he does not only 
use that word to show us that he is indulging in a meta- 
phor, and that we are to think of a person and not of 
a thing, but in the sense that Christ is eminently and 
emphatically the living One, the Source of life. 

But, when he turns to the disciples, he speaks to them 
in exactly the same language. They, too, are ‘living 
stones,’ because they come to the ‘Stone’ that is ‘living.’ 
Take away the metaphor, and what does this identity 
of description come to? Just this, that if we draw near 
to Jesus Christ, life from Him will pass into our hearts 
and minds, which life will show itself in kindred fashion 
to what it wore in Jesus Christ, and will shape us into the 
likeness of Him from whom we draw our life, because 
to Him we have come. I may remind you that there is 
scarcely a single name by which the New Testament 
ealls Jesus Christ which Jesus Christ does not share 
with us His younger brethren. By that Son we ‘receive 
the adoption of sons.’ Is He the Light of the world? 
We are lights of the world. And if you look at the 
words of my text, you will see that the offices which are 
attributed to Christ in the New Testament are gathered 
up in those which the Apostle here ascribes to Christ’s 
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servants. Jesus Christ in His manhood was the Temple 
of God. Jesus Christ in His manhood was the Priest 
for humanity. Jesus Christ in His manhood was the 
sacrifice for the world’s sins. And what does Peter say 
here? ‘Ye are built up a spiritual house, a holy priest- 
hood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices.’ You draw life 
from Jesus Christ if you keep close to Him, and that life 
makes you, in derived and subordinate fashion, but in 
a very real and profound sense, what Jesus Christ was 
in the world. The whole blessedness and secret of the 
gifts which our Lord comes to bestow upon men may 
be summed up in that one thought, which is metaphori- 
cally and picturesquely set forth in the language of my 
text, and which I put into plainer and more prosaic Eng- 
lish when I say—they that come near Christ become as 
Christ. As ‘living stones’ they, too, share in the life 
which flows from Him. Touch Him, and His quick 
Spirit passes into our hearts. Rest upon that founda- 
tion-stone and up from it, if I may so say, there is 
drawn, by strange capillary attraction, all the graces and 
powers of the Saviour’s own life. The building which is 
reared upon the Foundation is cemented to the Founda- 
tion by the communication of the life itself, and, com- 
ing to the living Rock, we, too, become alive. 

Let us keep ourselves near to Him, for, disconnected, 
the wire cannot carry the current, and is only a bit of 
copper, with no virtue in it, no power. Attach it once 
more to the battery and the mysterious energy flashes 
through it immediately. ‘To Whom coming,’ because 
He lives, ‘ye shall live also.’ 

Ill. Lastly: 

They who become like Christ because they are near 
Him, thereby grow together. 
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‘To whom coming, as unto a living stone, ye also, as 
living stones, are built up.’ That building up means 
not only the growth of individual graces in the Chris- 
tian character, the building up in each single soul of 
more and more perfect resemblance to the Saviour, but 
from the context it rather refers to the welding together, 
into a true and blessed unity, of all those that partake 
of that common life. Now, it is very beautiful to re- 
member, in this connection, to whom this letter was 
written. The first words of it are: ‘To the strangers 
scattered abroad throughout,’ ete. etc. All over Asia 
Minor, hundreds of miles apart, here one there another 
little group, were these isolated believers, the scattered 
stones of a great building. But Peter shows them the 
way to a true unity, notwithstanding their separation. 
He says to them in effect: ‘You up in Bithynia, and you 
others away down there on the southern coast, though 
you never saw one another, though you are separated 
by mountain ranges and weary leagues; though you, if 
you met one another, perhaps could not understand what 
you each were saying, if you ‘‘eome unto the living 
Stone, ye as living stones are built up’’ into one.’ There 
is a great unity into which all they are gathered who, 
separated by whatever surface distinctions, yet, deep 
down at the bottom of their better lives, are united to 
Jesus Christ. 

But there may be another lesson here for us, and that 
is, that the true and only secret of the prosperity and 
blessedness and growth of aso-called Christian congre- 
gation is the individual faithfulness of its members, 
and their personal approximation of Jesus Christ. If 
we here, knit together as we are nominally for Christian 
worship, and by faith in that dear Lord, are true to our 
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profession and our vocation, and keep ourselves near our 
Master, then we shall be built up; and if we do not, we 
shall not. 

So, dear friends, all comes to this: There is the Stone 
laid; it does not matter how close we are lying to it, it 
will be nothing to us unless we are on it. AndI put it 
to each of you, Are you built on the Foundation, and 
from the Foundation do you derive a life which is daily 
bringing you nearer to Him, and making you liker Him? 
All blessedness depends, for time and for eternity, on 
the answer to that question. For remember that, since 
that living Stone is laid, it is something to you. Either 
it is the Rock on which you build, or the Stone against 
which you stumble ‘and are broken. No man, in a coun- 
try evangelised like England—I do not say Christian, 
but evangelised—can say that Jesus Christ has no rela- 
tion to, or effect upon, him. And certainly no people 
that listen to Christian preaching, and know Christian 
truth as fully and as much as you do, can say it. He 
is the Foundation on which we can rear a noble, stable 
life, if we build upon Him. If He is not the Foundation 
on which I build, He is the Stone on which I shall be 
broken. 


SPIRITUAL SACRIFICES 


*,.. Spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.’—1 PETER ii. 5. ~ 


In this verse Peter piles up his metaphors in a fine 
profusion, perfectly careless of oratorical elegance or 
propriety. He gathers together three symbols, drawn 
from ancient sacrificial worship, and applies them all 
to Christian people. In the one breath they are ‘tem- 
ples,’ in the next ‘priests,’ in the third ‘sacrifices.’ All 
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the three are needed to body out the whole truth of the 
relationship of the perfect universal religion—which is 
Christianity—to the fragmentary and symbolical religion 
of ancient time. 

Christians individually and collectively are temples, 
inasmuch as they are ‘the habitation of God through the 
Spirit.’ They are priests by virtue of their consecration, 
their direct access to God, their function of representing 
God to men, and of bringing men to God. They are 
sacrifices, inasmuch as one main part of their priestly 
function is to offer themselves to God. 

Now, it is very difficult for us to realise what an ex- 
traordinary anomaly the Christian faith presented at its 
origin, surrounded by religions which had nothing to do 
with morality, conduct, or spiritual life, but were purely 
ritualistic. And here, in the midst of them, started up 
a religion bare and bald, and with no appeal to sense, no 
temple, no altar, no sacrifice. But the Apostles with 
one accord declare that they had all these things in far 
higher form than those faiths possessed them, which had 
only the outward appearance. 

Now, this conception of the sacrificial element in the 
Christian life runs through the whole New Testament, 
and is applied there in a very remarkable variety of 
forms. I have taken the words of my text, not so much 
to discourse upon them especially. My object now is 
rather to gather together the various references to the 
Christian life as essentially sacrificial, and to trace the 
various applications which that idea receives in the New 
Testament. There are four classes of these, to which 
I desire especially to refer. 

L There is the living sacrifice of the body. 

‘I beseech you, by the mercies of God, that ye present’ 
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—which is a technical word fora priest’s action—‘your 
bodies a living sacrifice,’ in contrast with the slaying, 
which was the presentation of the animal victim. Now, 
that ‘body’ there is not equivalent to self is distinctly 
seen when we notice that Paul goes on, in the very next 
clause, to say, ‘and be transformed by the renewing of 
your mind.’ So that he is speaking, not of the self, but 
of the corporeal organ and instrument of the self, when 
he says ‘present your bodies a living sacrifice.’ 

Of course, the central idea of sacrifice is surrender to 
God; and, of course, the place where that surrender is 
made is the inmost self. The willis the man, and when 
the will bows, dethroning self and enthroning God, sub- 
mitting to His appointments, and delighting to execute 
His commandments, then the sacrifice is begun. But, 
inasmuch as the body is the organ of the man’s activity, 
the sacrifice of the will and of self must needs come out 
into visibility and actuality in the aggregate of deeds, 
of which the body is the organ and instrument. But 
there must first of all be the surrender of my inmost 
self, and only then, and as the token and outcome of 
that, will any external acts, however religious they may 
seem to be, come into the category of sacrifice when they 
express a conscious surrender of myself to God. ‘The 
flesh profiteth nothing,’ and yet the fiesh profiteth much.. 
But here is the order that another of the Apostles lays 
down: ‘Yield yourselves to God,’ and then, ‘your mem- 
bers as instruments of righteousness to Him.’ 

To speak of the sacrifice of the body as a living sacri- 
fice suggests that it is not the slaying of any bodily ap- 
petite or activity that is the true sacrifice and worship, 
but the hallowing of these. It is a great deal easier, 
and it is sometimes necessary, to cut off the offending 
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right hand, to pluck out the offending right eye, or, put- 
ting away the metaphor, to abstain rigidly from forms 
of activity which are perfectly legitimate in themselves, 
and may be innocuous to other people, if we find that 
they hurt us. But that is second best, and though it 
is better in the judgment of common sense to go into 
life maimed than complete to be cast into hell-fire, it 
is better still to go into life symmetrical and entire, 
with no maiming in hand or organ. So you do not offer 
the living sacrifice of the body when you annihilate, 
but when you suppress, and direct, and hallow its needs, 
its appetites, and its activities. 

The meaning of this sacrifice is that the whole active 
life should be based upon, and be the outcome of, the 
inward surrender of self unto God. ‘On the bells of the 
horses shall be written, Holiness to the Lord, and every 
pot and vessel in Jerusalem shall be holy as the bowls 
upon the altar’—in such picturesque and yet profound 
fashion did an ancient prophet set forth the same truth 
that lies in this declaration of our Apostle, that the body, 
the instrument of our activities, should be a living sac- 
rifice to God. Link all its actions with Him; let there 
be conscious reference to Him in all that Ido. Let foot 
and hand and eye and brain work for Him, and by Him, 
and in constant consciousness of His presence; suppress 
where necessary, direct always, appetites and passions, 
and make the body the instrument of the surrendered. 
spirit. And then, in the measure in which we can do 
so, the greatest cleft and discord in human life will be 
filled, and body, soul, and spirit will harmonise and make 
one music of praise to God. 

Ah! brethren, these bad principles have teeth to bite 
very close into our daily lives. How many of us, young 
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and old, have ‘fleshly lusts which war against the soul’? 
How many of you young men have no heart for higher, 
purer, nobler things, because the animal in you is strong! 
How many of you find that the day’s activities blunt 
you to God! How many of us are weakened still under 
that great antagonism of the flesh lusting against the 
spirit, so that we cannot do the things that we would! 
Sensuality, indulgence in animal propensities, yielding 
to the clamant voices of the beast that is within us— 
these things wreck many a soul; and some of those that 
are listening tome now. Let the man govern and coerce 
the animal, and let God govern the man. ‘I beseech 
you that you yield your bodies a living sacrifice.’ 

II. There is the sacrifice of praise. 

Of course, logically and properly, this, and all the 
others that I am going to speak about, are included 
within that to which I have already directed attention. 
But still they are dealt with separately in Scripture, and 
I follow the guidance. We read in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews: ‘By Him therefore let us offer the sacrifice 
of praise unto God continually—that is, the fruit of our 
lips giving thanks unto His name.’ There, then, is an- 
other of the regions into which the notion of sacrifice 
as the very essence of Christian life is to be carried. 

There is nothing more remarkable in Scripture than 
the solemn importance that it attaches to what so many 
people think so little about, and that is words. It even 
sometimes seems to take them as being more truly the 
outcome and revelation of a man’s character than his 
deeds are. And that is true, in some respects. But at 
all events there is set forth, ever running all through 
the Scripture, that thought, that one of the best sacri- 
fices that men can make to God is to render up the trib- 
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ute of their praise. In the great psalm which lays down 
with clearness never surpassed in the New Testament 
the principles of true Christian worship, this is declared: 
“Whoso offereth praise glorifieth Me.’ The true offering 
is not the slaying of animals or the presentation of any 
material things, but the utterance of hearts welling up 
thankfulness. In the ancient ritual there stood within 
the Holy place, and after the altar of burnt-offering had 
been passed, three symbols of the relation of the re- 
deemed soul to God. There was the great candlestick, 
which proclaimed ‘Ye are the light of the world.’ There 
was the table on which the so-called shewbread was 
laid, and in the midst there was the altar of incense, 
on which, day by day, morning and evening, there was 
kindled the fragrant offering which curled up in wreaths 
of blue smoke aspiring towards the heavens. It lay 
smouldering all through the day, and was quickened 
into flame morning and evening. That is a symbol repre- 
senting what the Christian life ought to be—a continual 
thank-offering of the incense of prayer and praise. 

Nor that only, brethren, but also there is another shape 
in which our words should be sacrifices, and that is in 
the way of direct utterances to men, as well as of thanks- 
giving to God. What a shame it is, and what a con- 
fession of imperfect, partial redemption and regenera- 
tion on the part of professing Christians it is, that there 
are thousands of us who never, all our lives, have felt 
the impulse or necessity of giving utterance to our Chris- 
tian convictions! You can talk about anything else; you 
are tongue-tied about your religion. Why is that? You 
can make speeches upon political platforms, or you can 
discourse on many subjects that interest you. You never 


speak a word to anybody about the Master that you say 
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you serve. Why is that? ‘What is bred in the bone 
comes out in the flesh.’ What is deep in the heart some- 
times lies there unuttered, but more often demands ex- 
pression. I venture to think that if your Christianity 
was deeper, it would not be so dumb. You strengthen 
your convictions by speech. A man’s belief in anything 
grows incalculably by the very fact of proclaiming it. 
And there is no surer way to lose moral and spiritual 
convictions than to huddle them up in the secret cham- 
bers of our hearts. It is like a man carrying a bit of 
ice in his palm. He locks his fingers over it, and when 
he opens them it has all run out and gone. If you want 
to deepen your Christianity, deciare it. If you would 
have your hearts more full of gratitude, speak your 
praise. There used to be in certain religious houses a 
single figure kneeling on the altar-steps, by day and by 
night, ever uttering forth with unremitting voice, the 
psalm of praise. That perpetual adoration in spirit, if 
not in form, ought to be ours. The fruit of the lips 
should continually be offered. Literally, of course, there 
cannot be that unbroken and exclusive utterance of 
thanksgiving. There are many other things that men 
have to talk about; but through all the utterances there 
ought to spread the aroma—like some fragrance diffused 
through the else scentless air from some unseen source 
of sweetness—of that name to which the life is one long 
thanksgiving. 

III. There is the sacrifice of help to men. 

The same passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews, to 
which I have already referred, goes on to bracket. to- 
gether the sacrifice of praise and of deeds. It continues 
thus:—‘But to do good and to communicate forget not.’ 
Again I say, logically this comes under the first division. 
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But still it may be treated separately, and it just carries 
this thought—your praying and singing praises are worse 
than useless unless you go out into the world an embodi- 
ment and an imitation of the love which you hymn. 
True philanthropy has its roots in true religion. The 
service of man is the service of God. 

That principle cuts two ways. It comes as a sharp 
test of their prayers and psalm-singing to emotional 
Christians, who are always able to gush in words of 
thankfulness, and it confronts them with the question, 
What do you do for your brother? That is a question 
that comes very close to usall. Do not talk about being 
the priests of the Most High God unless you are doing 
the priestly office of representing God to men, and carry- 
ing to them the blessings that they need. Your service 
to God is worthless unless it is followed by diligent, 
fraternal, wise, self-sacrificing service for men. 

The same principle points in another direction. If, 
on the one hand, it crushes as hypocrisy a religion of 
talk, on the other hand it declares as baseless a philan- 
thropy which has no reference to God. And whilst I 
know that there are many men who, following the dic- 
attes of their hearts, and apart altogether from any 
reference to higher religious sanctions, do exercise pity 
and compassion and help, I believe that for the basing 
of a lasting, wide, wise benevolence, there is nothing 
solid and broad except Christ and Him crucified, and 
the consciousness of having been—sinful and needy as 
we are—received and blessed by Him. Let the philan- 
thropists learn that the surrender of self, and the fruit 
of the lips giving thanks to His name, must precede the 
highest kind of beneficence. Let the Christian learn 
that benevolence is the garb in which religion is dressed. 
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‘True worship and undefiled . . . is this, to visit the 
widow and the fatherless in their affliction.’ Morality 
is the dress of Religion; Religion is the body of Morality. 

IV. Lastly, there is the sacrifice of death. 

‘I am ‘ready to be offered,’ says the Apostle—to be 
poured out, as a libation. And again, ‘If I be offered 
upon the sacrifice and service of your faith, I rejoice 
with you all.’ And so may 


‘Death the endless mercies seal, 
And make the sacrifice complete.’ 


It may become not a reluctant being dragged out of life 
whilst we cling to. it with both our hands. It may be 
not a reluctant yielding to necessity, but a religious act, 
in which a man resignedly and trustfully and gratefully 
yields himself to God; and says, ‘Father! into Thy hands 
I commit my spirit.’ 

Ah! brethren, is not that a better way to die than to 
be like some poor wretch in a stream, that clutches at 
some unfixed support on the bank, and is whirled away 
down, fiercely resisting and helpless? We may thus 
make our last act an act of devotion, and go within the 
veil as priests bearing in our hands the last of our sacri- 
fices. The sacrifice of death will only be offered when 
a life of sacrifice has preceded it. And if you and_I, 
moved by the mercies of God, yield ourselves living sac- 
rifices, using our lips for His praise and our possessions 
for man’s help, then we may die as the Apostle expected 
to do, and feel that by Christ Jesus even death becomes 
‘an odour of a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well- 
pleasing unto God.’ 


MIRRORS OF GOD 


se : eae * exter aps forth the praises of Him who hath called you out of dark- 
THE Revised Version, instead of ‘praises,’ reads excellen- 
cies—and even that is but a feeble translation of the 
remarkable word here employed. For it is that usually 
rendered ‘virtues’; and by the word, of course, when 
applied to God, we mean the radiant excellencies and 
glories of His character, of which our earthly qualities, 
designated by the same name, are but as shadows. 

It is, indeed, true that this same expression is employed 
in the Greek version of the Old Testament in Isaiah xliii. 
in a verse which evidently was floating before Peter’s 
mind. ‘This people have I formed for Myself; they shall 
show forth My praise.’ 

But even while that is admitted, it is to be observed 
that the expression here does not merely mean that the 
audible praise of God should be upon the lips of Chris- 
- tian people, but that their whole lives should, in a far 
deeper sense than that, be the manifestation of what 
the Apostle here calls ‘excellencies of God.’ 

I. Here we get a wonderful glimpse into the heart of 
God. 

Note the preceding words, in which the writer de- 
scribes all God’s mercies to His people, making them 
‘a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a holy nation’; 
a people ‘His own possession.’ All that is done for one 
specific purpose—‘that ye should show forth the praises 
of Him who hath called you out of darkness.’ That 
is to say, the very aim of all God’s gracious manifesta- 
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tions of Himself is that the men who apprehend them 
should go forth into the world and show Him for what 
He is. 

Now that aim may be, and often has been, put so as 
to present an utterly hard and horrible notion. That 
God’s glory is His only motive may be so stated as to 
mean nearly an Almighty Selfishness, which is far liker 
the devil than God. People in old days did not always 
recognise the danger that lay in such a representation 
of what we call God’s motive for action. But if you 
think for a moment about this statement, all that appears 
hard and repellent drops clean away from it, and it turns 
out to be another way of saying, ‘God is Love.’ Because, 
what is there more characteristic of love than an earnest 
desire to communicate itself and to be manifested and 
beheld? And what is it that God reveals to the world 
for His own glory but the loftiest and most wondrous 
compassion, that cannot be wearied out, that cannot be 
provoked, and the most forgiving Omnipotence, that, in 
answer to all men’s wanderings and rebellions, only 
seeks to draw them to itself? That is what God wants 
to be known for. Is that hard and repellent? Does that 
make Him a great tyrant, who only wants to be ab- 
jectly worshipped? No; it makes Him the very embodi- 
ment and perfection of the purest love. Why does He 
desire that He should be known? for any good that it does 
to Him? No; except the good that even His creatures 
can do to Him when they gladden His paternal heart by 
recognising Him for what He is, the Infinite Lover of 
all souls. 

But the reason why He desires, most of all, that the 
light of His character may pour into every heart is be- 
cause He would have every heart gladdened and blessed 
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for ever by that received and believed light. So the 
hard saying that God’s own glory is His supreme end 
melts into ‘God is Love.’ The Infinite desires to com- 
municate Himself, that by the communication men may 
be blessed. 

II. There is another thing here, and that is, a wonder- 
ful glimpse of what Christian people are in the world 
for. 

‘This people have I formed for Myself,’ says the funda- 
mental passage in Isaiah already referred to, ‘ they shall 
show forth My praise.’ It was not worth while forming 
them except for that. It was still less worth while 
redeeming them except for that. 

But you may say, ‘I am saved in order that I may 
enjoy all the blessings of salvation, immunities from fear 
and punishment, and the like.’ Yes! Certainly! But 
it that all? Or is it the main thing? I think not. There 
is not a creature in God’s universe so tiny, even although 
you cannot see it with a microscope, but that it has a 
claim on Him that made it for its well-being. That is 
very certain. And so my salvation—with all the blessed- 
ness for me that lies wrapped up and hived in that great 
word—my salvation is an adequate end with God, in all 
His dealing, and especially in His sending of Jesus 
Christ. 

But there is not a creature in the whole universe, 
though he were mightier than the archangels that stand 
nearest God’s throne, who is so great and independent 
that his happiness and well-being is the sole aim of God’s 
gifts to him. For every one of us the Apostle means 
the word, ‘No man liveth to himself’—he could not if he 
were to try—‘and no man dieth to himself.’ Every man 
that receives anything from God is thereby made a 
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steward to impart it to others. So we may say—and 
I speak now to you who profess to be Christians—‘you 
were not saved for your own sakes.’ One might almost 
say that that was a by-end. You were saved—shall I 
say?—for God’s sake; and you were saved for man’s 
sake? Just as when you puta bit of leaven into a lump 
of dough, each grain of the lump, as it is leavened and 
transformed, becomes the medium for passing on the 
mysterious transforming influence to the particle beyond, 
so every one of us, if we have been brought out of dark- 
ness into marvellous light, have been so brought, not 
only that we may recreate and bathe our own eyes in 
the flooding sunshine, but that we may turn to our 
brothers and ask them to come too out of the doleful night 
into the cheerful, gladsome day. Every man that Jesus 
Christ conquers on the field He sends behind Him, and 
says, ‘Take rank in My army. Be My soldier.’ Every 
yard of line in a new railway when laid down is used 
to carry materials to make the next yard; and so the 
terminus is reached. Even so, Christian people were 
formed for Christ that they might show forth His 
praise. 

' Look what a notion that gives us of the dignity of 
the Christian life, and of the special manifestation of 
God which is afforded to the world in it. You, if you 
love as you ought to do, are a witness of something far 
nobler in God than all the stars in the sky. You, if you 
set forth as becomes you His glorious character, have 
crowned the whole manifestation that He makes of Him- 
self in Nature and in Providence. What people learn 
about God from a true Christian is a better revelation 
than has ever been made or can be made elsewhere. So 
the Bible talks about principalities and powers in heav- 
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enly places who have had nobody knows how many mil- 
lenniums of intercourse with God, nobody knows how 
deep and intimate, learning from Christian people the 
manifold wisdom which had folds and folds in it that 
they had never unfolded and never could have done. ‘Ye 
are My witnesses,’ saith the Lord. Sun and stars tell 
of power, wisdom, and a whole host of majestic attri- 
butes. We are witnesses that ‘He giveth power to the 
faint; and to them that have no might He increaseth 
strength.’ Who was it that said 


‘Twas great to speak a world from naught, 
’Tis greater to redeem?’ 


‘Ye are saved that ye may show forth the praise of 
Him who hath called you out of darkness into His mar- 
vellous light.’ 

III. Lastly, we have here a piece of stringent practical 
direction. 

All that I have been saying thus far refers to the way 
in which the very fact of a man’s being saved from his 
sin is a revelation of .God’s mercy, love, and restoring 
power. But there are two sides to the thought of my 
text; and the one is that the very existence of Christian 
people in the world is a standing witness to the highest 
glory of God’s name; and the other is that there are 
characteristics which, as Christian men, we are bound to 
put forth, and which manifest in another fashion the 
excellencies of our redeeming God. 

The world takes its notions of God, most of all, from 
the people who say that they belong to God’s family. 
They read us a great deal more than they read the Bible. 
They see us; they only hear about Jesus Christ. ‘Thou 
shalt not make unto thee any graven image’ nor any like- 
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ness of the Divine, but thou shalt make thyself an image 
of Him, that men looking at it may learn a little more 
of what He is. If we have any right to say that we are 
a royal priesthood, a chosen nation, God’s ‘possession,’ 
then there will be in us some likeness of Him to whom 
we belong stamped more or less perfectly upon our char- 
acters; and just as people cannot look at the sun, but 
may get some notion of its power when they gaze upon 
the rare beauty of the tinted clouds that lie round about 
it, if, in the poor, wet, cold mistiness of our lives there 
be caught, as it were, and tangled some stray beams of 
the sunshine, there will be colour and beauty there. A 
bit of worthless tallow may be saturated with a perfume 
which will make it worth its weight in gold. So our poor 
natures may be drenched with God and give Him forth 
fragrant and precious, and men may be drawn thereby. 
The witness of the life which is Godlike is the duty of 
Christian men and women in the world, and it is mainly 
what we are here for. 

Nor does that exclude the other kind of showing forth 
the praises, by word and utterance, at fit times and to 
the right people. We are not all capable of that, in any 
public fashion; we are all capable of it in some fashion. 
There is no Christian that has not somebody to whom 
their words—they may be very simple and very feeble 
—will come as nobody else’s words can. Let us use these 
talents and these opportunities for the Master. 

But, above all, let us remember that none of these 
works—either the involuntary and unconscious exhibi- 
tion of light’ and beauty and excellencies caught from 
Him; or the voluntary and vocal proclamations of the 
name of Him from whom we have caught them—can be 
done to any good purpose if any taint of self mingles 
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with it. ‘Let your light so shine before men that they 
may behold your good works and glorify’—whom? you? 
—ryour Father which is in heaven.’ 

The harp-string gives out its note only on condition 
that, being touched, it vibrates, and ceases to be vis- 
ible. Be you unseen, transparent, and the glory of the 
Lord shall shine through you. 


CHRIST THE EXEMPLAR 


‘For ever hereunto were ye called: because Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an 
example, that ye should follow His steps.’—1 PETER ii. 21. 


THESE words are a very striking illustration of the way 
in which the Gospel brings Christ’s principles to bear 
upon morals and duty. The Apostle is doing nothing 
more than exhorting a handful of slaves to the full and 
complete and patient acceptance of their hard lot, and 
in order to teach a very homely and lowly lesson to the 
squalid minds of a few captives, he brings in the mighti- 
est of all lessons by pointing to the most beautiful, most 
blessed, and most mysterious fact in the world’s history 
—the cross of Christ. It is the very spirit of Chris- 
tianity that the biggest thing is to regulate the small- 
est duties of life. Men’s lives are made up of twoor 
three big things and a multitude of little ones, and the 
greater rule the lesser; and, my friends, unless we have 
got a religion and a morality that can and will keep the 
trifles of our lives right there will be nothing right; 
unless we can take those deepest truths, make them the 
ruling principles, and lay them down side by side with 
the most trivial things of our lives, we are something 
short. Is there nothing in your life or mine so small 
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that we cannot bring it into captivity and lift it into 
beauty by bringing it into connection with saving grace? 
Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an example. This 
is the first thing that strikes me, and I intend it also 
by way of introduction. Look how the Apostle has put 
the points together, as though there are two aspects 
which go together and cannot be rendered apart, like 
the under side and the upper side of a coin. ‘Christ 
also suffered for us,’ and so for us says all the orthodox. 
‘Leaving us an example’—there protests all the heretics. 
Yes, but we know that there is a power in both of them, 
and the last one is only true when we begin with the 
first. He suffered for us. There, there, my friends, is 
the deepest meaning of the cross, and if you want to 
get Christ for an example, begin with taking Him as 
the sacrifice, for He gave His life for you. Don’t part 
the two things. If you believe Him to be Christ, then 
you take Him at the cross: if you want to see the mean- 
ing of Christ as an example, begin with Him as your 
Saviour. ‘Because Christ also suffered for us, leaving 
us an example that ye should follow His steps.’ These 
are the words, and what God hath joined together let 
no man put asunder. With these few remarks I shall 
deal with the words a little more exhaustively, and J, 
see in them three things—the sufferings of Christ our 
gain, the sufferings of Christ our pattern, and the suffer- 
ing of Christ our power to imitate. 

And first of all that great proclamation which under- 
lies the whole matter—Christ also suffered for us. The 
sufferings of ‘Christ are thereby our gain. I shall not 
dwell on the larger questions which these words natu- 
rally open for us, and I shall content myself with some 
of the angles and side views of thought, and one to begin 
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with is this: It is very interesting to notice how, as his 
life went on, and his inspiration became more full, this 
Apostle got to understand, as being the very living and 
heart centre of his religion, the thing which at first was 
a stumbling-block and mystery to him. You remember 
when Christ was here on earth, and was surrounded by 
all His disciples, the man who actually led antagonism 
to the thought of a saving Messiah, was this very Apos- 
tle Peter. How he displayed his ignorance in the words, 
‘This shall not be unto Thee, O Lord’; and you remember 
also how his audacity rose to the height of saying, ‘Why 
cannot I follow Thee now, Lord? I will lay down my 
life for Thy sake,’ so little did he understand the pur- 
poses of Christ’s suffering and Christ’s death. And 
even after His resurrection we don’t find that Peter in 
his early preaching had got as far as he seems to have 
got in this letter from which my text is taken. You 
will notice that in this letter he speaks a great deal 
about the sufferings of Christ, which he puts side by 
side and in contrast with God’s glorifying of His Son. 
Christ’s cross, which at first had come to him as a re- 
jection, has now come to him in all its reality, and to 
him there was the one grand thing, ‘He suffered for us,” 
as though he realises Christ in all His beauty and puri- 
ty, and not only as a beautiful teacher and dear friend. 
That which at first seemed to him as an astounding mys- 
tery and perfect impossibility, he now comes to under- 
stand. With those two little words, ‘for us,’ where there 
was before impossibility, disappointment, and anomaly, 
the anomaly vanishes, although the mystery becomes 
deeper. In one sense it was incomprehensible; in an- 
other sense it was the only explanation of the fact. And, 
my friends, I want you .to build one thought on this. 
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Unless you and I lay hold of the grand truth that Jesus 
Christ died for us, it seems to me that the story of the 
Gospel and the story of the cross is the saddest and most 
depressing page of human history. That there should 
have been a man possessed of such a soul, such purity, 
such goodness, such tenderness, such compassion, and 
such infinite mercy—if there were all this to do nothing 
but touch men’s hearts and prick and irritate them into 
bitter enmity—if the cross were the world’s wages to the 
world’s best Teacher, and nothing more could be said, 
then, my friends, it seems to me that the hopes of hu- 
manity have, in the providence of God, suffered great 
disaster, and a terrible indictment stands against both 
God and man. Oh, yes, the death of Jesus Christ, and 
the whole history of the world’s treatment of Him, is an 
altogether incomprehensible and miserable thing—a thing 
to be forgotten, and a thing to be wept over in tears 
of blood, and no use for us unless we do as Peter did, 
apply all the warmth of the heart to this one master key, 
‘for us,’ and then the mystery is only an infinitude of 
love and mercy. What before we could not understand 
we now begin to see, and to understand the love of 
God which passeth all understanding. Oh, my friends, 
I beseech you never think of the cross of Christ with- 
out taking those two words. It is a necessary explana- 
tion to make the picture beautiful: ‘for us,” “for us’; ‘for 
me, for me.’ And then notice still further that through- 
out the whole of this Epistle the comparative vagueness 
of the words ‘for me’ is interpreted definitely. So far 
as the language of my text is concerned there can be 
nothing more expressive, more outspoken, or more intel- 
ligible, “Christ also suffered for us,’ for our realm. But 
that is not all that Peter would have us learn. If you 
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want to know the nature of the work, and what the 
Saviour suffered on the cross for our behalf, advantage, 
and benefit, here is the definition in the following verse, 
‘Who His own self bare our sins in His own body on the 
tree, that we being dead to sins should live unto right- 
eousness.’ ‘For us,’ not merely as an example; ‘for us,’ 
not merely for His purity, His beautiful life and calm 
death; no, better than all that, though a glorious exam- 
ple it is. He has taken away our sins, we are sprinkled 
with the blood of Jesus Christ; ‘for us’ in the sense of 
the words in another part of the Epistle, ‘Forasmuch 
as ye know that ye were not redeemed with corruptible 
things as silver and gold, but with the precious blood 
of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and without 
spot,’ and if so, we are living examples of what Christ 
our Saviour has done for the whole world. 

There is another point I want to speak about in dwel- 
ling on the first part of the text. If you will read this 
Epistle of Peter at your leisure, you will see that while 
with Paul both make the cross of Christ the centre of 
their teaching, Paul speaks more about His death, and 
Peter more about His sufferings. Throughout the letters 
of Peter the phrase runs, and the phrase has come al- 
most entirely into modern Christian usage from this 
Apostle. Paul speaks about the death, Peter speaks of 
the sufferings. The eye-witness of a Loving Friend, 
the man who had stood by His side through much of His 
sufferings (though he fled at last), a vivid imagination 
of His Master’s trials, and a warm heart, led Peter to 
dwell not only on the one fact of the death, but also on 
the accompaniments of that awful death, of the mental 
and physical pain, and especially the temper of the Sav- 
jour. I shall not dwell on this, except to make one pass~ 
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ing remark on it, viz., that there is a kind of preaching 
which prevails among the Roman Catholic Church, and 
is not uncommon to many of the Protestant churches, 
which dwells unduly on the physical fact of Christ’s 
death and sufferings. I think, for my part, we are go- 
ing to the other extreme, and a great many of us are 
losing avery great source of blessing to ourselves and 
to those whom we influence, because we don’t realise and 
don’t dwell sufficiently on the physical and mental sor- 
rows and agony He went through with the death on the 
cross; and one bad effect of all this is that Christ’s atone- 
ment has become to be a kind of theological jungle, and 
I don’t know that the popular mind can have in the 
ordinary way any better means of the deliverance of 
Christ’s cross from this theological maze than a little 
more frankness and honesty in dwelling on the sorrows 
and pain of our dear Lord. 

Now a word about the second part. The sufferings of 
Christ as represented here in the text are not only for 
our gain but our pattern, leaving us an example that we 
should follow His steps. We are not concerned here 
about the general principles of Christian ethics, and I 
don’t think I need dwell on them at all as being great 
blessings to us; and passing from that I would rather 
dwell on the one specific thought before us—on the beau- 
tiful life, the gracious words, the gentle deeds, the wis- 
dom, the rectitude, the tenderness, the submission to the 
Father and the oblivion to Himself, which characterises 
the whole life of Jesus Christ, from the very first up to 
the agony on the cross. We have looked to Him as our 
gain, and as the head and beginning of our salvation, 
and now we have to turn from that mysterious and 
solemn thought and look to Him as an ideal pattern by 
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which our life should be moulded and shaped. ‘Leav- 
ing us an example.’ Just as Elijah’s mantle dropped 
from him as he rose, so Christ in going up to the Father 
fluttered down on the world a pattern which He had in 
His sufferings. He goes away, but the pattern abides 
with us. ‘Leaving us an example.’ The word used_here 
is translated quite correctly. The word example is a 
very remarkable and unusual one; it means literally a 
thing to be retained. You put a copyhead before a child, 
and tell him to copy it, and trace it over till he retains 
it; or, to come to modern English, you put the copyhead 
on the top of a page. What blots, pothooks, and angles 
you and I make as we are trying to write on the top of 
the page of life. See, there is the pattern. Lo, another 
man hath written above, and you are asked to make your 
life exactly the same, the same angles and the same cor- 
ners—to make your life in all respects coincide with that. 
My friends, we shall all have to take our copybooks to 
the Master’s desk some day. There will be a headline 
there which Christ hath written, and one which we have 
written, and how do you think we shall like to put the 
two side by side? My friends, we had better do it to- 
day than have to do it then. There is the pattern life; 
the copy is plain. I don’t think I need say any more 
about the other metaphor contained here. The Divine 
Exemplar has left us the headline that we should follow 
His footsteps, and it is a blessed thought to know that 
we are to follow in His own steps. ‘What, cannot I fol- 
low Thee now?’ said Peter once, and you remember when 
the Apostle had been restored to his office, the words 
of the Saviour were—‘Feed My lambs; feed My sheep; 
feed My lambs, follow thou Me.’ This is also our privi- 


lege. As a guide going across a wet moor with a trav- 
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eller calls out, ‘Step where I step, or else you will be 
bogged,’ so we must tread in the steps of the Saviour, 
and then we shall come safe on the other side. Tread 
in His steps, aye, in the steps which are marked with 
bleeding feet, for ‘He suffered and left us an example.’ 
I will just add one word, dear friends, to deepen the 
thought in its impressiveness, that the cross of Christ 
it to be the pattern of our lives. It stands alone, thank 
God, for mighty power in its relation to the salvation of 
the world, and it stands alone in awful terror. You and 
I are, at the very worst, but at the edge of the storm 
which broke in all its dreadful fury over His head; we 
love to go but a little way down the hillside, while He 
descended to the very bottom; we love to drink but very 
little of the cup which He drained the last drop of and 
held it up empty and reversed, showing that nothing 
trickled from it, and exclaimed, ‘The cup which My 
Father hath given Me have I drunk.’ But although alone 
in all its mighty power, and though alone in ali its awful 
terror, it may be copied by us in two things—perfect 
submission to our Maker, and non-resistance and meek- 
ness with regard to man. There is only one way of 
carrying the cross of Christ, which God lays on us all, 
and that is bowing our back. If we resist, it will crush 
us, and if we yield we have something to endure; and 
there is but one thing which enables a man to patiently 
bear the sorrows and griefs which come to us all, and 
that is the simple secret, ‘Father, not as I will, but Thy 
will be done.’ Christ suffered for us, leaving us an ex- 
ample that we. should follow in His footsteps, and when 
we patiently do this the rod becomes a guiding staff, 
and the crown of thorns a crown of glory. 

But my text reminds me that the sufferings of Christ 
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are not only our gain and our pattern, but they are also 
our power to imitate—the power to fight the battle for 
Christ. Example is not all. The world wants more than 
that. The reason for men’s badness is not because they 
have not plenty of patterns of good. If a copyhead could 
save the world it would have been saved long ago. Pat- 
terns of good are plenty; the mischief is we don’t copy 
them. There are footsteps in abundance, but then our 
legs are lame, and we cannot tread in them, and what 
is the use of copies if we have a broken pen, muddy ink, 
and soiled paper? So we want a great deal more than 
that. No, my friends, the world is not to be saved by 
example. You and I know that the weakness and the 
foolishness of men know a great deal better than the 
wisest of men ever did, so we want something more. 
Examples don’t give the power nor the wish to get it. 
Is not that true about you? Don’t you feel that if this 
is all which religion has given you it stops short? The 
gospel comes and says, ‘If you love Christ Jesus because 
you know that He died for you,’ then there will be some- 
thing else than the copybook. That copy and pattern 
will be laid to your heart and transferred there. You 
will not have to goon trying to make a bungling imita- 
tion; you will get it photographed on your spirit, and 
on your character more distinctly and more clearly down 
to the very minutest shade of resemblance to the Master, 
and with simple loving trust you will go on from strength 
to strength glorifying God in your life. They that be- 
gin with the cross of Christ, and make the sacrifice their 
all in all, will advance heavenward joyously; the cross 
and the sacrifice will be the pattern of your pilgrimage 
here, and the perfectness of your characters unto the 
likeness of the Son. The cross is the agency of sancti- 
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fication as well as the means of forgiveness—saving grace 
to save us from the world, saving grace to help us every- 
where and in everything for our salvation, and saving 
grace to help us to conquer our self-will, and saving 
grace to bind us to Him, whose abundant goodness and 
gratitude no man can tell. If we love Him we shall keep 
His commandments; if we love them we shall grow in 
grace, and not else. None else, my brother, my sister, 
but the Eternal Exemplar stands there as our refuge; 
and if you want to be filled with this all-saving grace, 
deep down to the bottom of His tender heart, if you 
want to be good, and of pure mind, then you have to 
begin with that Saviour who died for you, and trust to 
the cross for your forgiveness. Then listen to Him say- 
ing, Any man who comes after Me, let him take up My 
cross’—take it up, mark—‘and follow Me.’ 


HALLOWING CHRIST 


pee pared Se acre bead neither be troubled ; but sanctify the Lord God in your 
THESE words are a quotation from the prophet Isaiah, 
with some very significant variations. As originally 
spoken, they come from a period of the prophet’s life 
when he was surrounded by conspirators against him, 
eager to destroy, and when he had been giving utterance 
to threatening prophecies as to the coming up of the 
King of Assyria, and the voice of God encouraged him 
and his disciples with the ringing words: ‘Fear not their 
fear, nor be afraid. Sanctify the Lord of Hosts Him- 
self, and let Him be your fear, and let Him be your 
dread, and He shall be for a sanctuary.’ Peter was in 
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similar circumstances. The gathering storm of perse- 
cution of the Christians -as Christians seems to have 
been rising on his horizon, and he turns to his brethren, 
and commends to them the old word which long ago 
had been spoken to and by the prophet. But the varia- 
tions are very remarkable. The Revised Version cor- 
rectly reads my text thus: ‘Fear not their fear, neither 
be troubled, but sanctify in your hearts Christ as Lord.’ 

I. We have first to note the substitution, as a matter 
of course, without any need for explanation or vindica- 
tion, of Jesus Christ in place of the Jehovah of the Old 
Testament. 

There is no doubt that the reading adopted in the Re- 
vised Version is the true one, as attested by weighty 
evidence in the manuscripts, and in itself more proba- 
ble by reason of its very difficulty. The other reading 
adopted in Authorised Versions is likely to have arisen 
from a marginal note which crept into the text, and was 
due to some copyist who was struck by Peter’s free hand- 
ling of the passage, and wished to make the quotations 
verbally accurate. 

Now, if we think for a moment of the Jew’s rever- 
ence for the letter of Scripture, and then think again 
of the Jew’s intense monotheism and dread of putting 
any creature into the place of God, we shall under- 
stand how saturated with the belief in the divinity of 
Jesus Christ, and how convinced that it was the vital 
centre of all Christian teaching, this Apostle must have 
been when, without a word of explanation, he took his 
pen, and, as it were, drew it through ‘Lord God’ in 
Isaiah’s words, and wrote in capitals over it, ‘Christ as 
Lord.’ 

What does that mean? Some of us would, perhaps, 
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hesitate to say that it means that He who was all 
through the growing ages of brightening revelation of 
old, named ‘Jehovah,’ is now named Jesus Christ. I 
believe that from the beginning He whom we call, ac- 
cording to the teaching of the great prologue of John’s 
Gospel, the ‘Word of God,’ was the Agent of all Divine 
revelation. But whether that be so or no, whether we 
have the right to say that the same Person who was 
revealed as ‘Jehovah’ is now revealed as ‘Jesus Christ,’ 
the ‘Word made flesh,’ or no, we distinctly fail to ap- 
prehend who and what Jesus Christ was to the ‘writer 
of this epistle, and fail to sanctify Him in our hearts, 
_unless we say: ‘To Thee belongeth all that belongs to 
God.’ That is the first great truth that comes out of 
these words, and I would commend it to any of you who 
may be hesitating about that Christian fact of the 
true divinity of Jesus Christ. You cannot strike it 
out of the New Testament, and if you try to do so 
you tear the book to pieces, and reduce it to rags and 
tatters. 

Further, mark here what the Apostle means by the 
Christian sanctifying of Christ. 

That is a strange expression. How am I to sanctify 
Jesus Christ? Well, it is the same word that is used 
in the Lord’s Prayer, and perhaps its use there may 
throw light on Peter’s meaning here. ‘Hallowed be 
Thy name’—explains the meaning of hallowing Christ 
as Lord in our hearts. We sanctify or hallow one who 
is holy already, when we recognise the holiness, and 
honour what we recognise. So that the plain meaning 
of the commandments here is: set Christ in your hearts 
on the pedestal and pinnacle that belongs to Him, and 
then bow down before Him with all reverence and sub-. 
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mission. Be sure that you give Him all that is His 
due, and in the love of your hearts, as well as in the 
thinkings of your minds, recognise Him for what He 
is, the Lord. Let us take care that our. thoughts about 
Jesus Christ are full of devout awe and reverence. I 
venture to think that a great deal of modern and senti- 
mental Christianity is very defective in this respect. 
You cannot love Jesus Christ too much, but you can 
love Him with too little reverence. And if you take 
up some of our luscious modern hymns that people are 
so fond of singing, I think you will find in them a 
twang of unwholesomeness, just because the love is not 
reverent enough, and the approaching confidence has 
not enough of devout awe in it. This generation looks 
at the half of Christ. When people are suffering from 
indigestion, they can only see half of the thing that 
they look at, and there are many of us that can only 
see a part of the whole Christ: and so, forgetting that 
He is judge, and forgetting that He is the Lion of the 
tribe of Judah, and forgetting that whilst He is mani- 
fested in the flesh our brother He is also God manifest 
in the flesh, our Creator as well as our Redeemer, and 
our Judge as well as our Saviour, some do not enough 
hallow Him in their hearts as Lord. 

Peter had heard Jesus say that ‘all men should honour 
the Son as they honoured the Father.’ I beseech you, 
embrace ‘the whole Christ, and see to it that you do not 
dethrone Him from His rightful place, or take from Him 
the glory that is due to His name. For your love will 
suffer, and become a mere sentiment, inoperative and 
sometimes unwholesome, unless you keep in mind Pe- 
ter’s injunction. 

But, further, there is included in this commandment, 
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not only what Isaiah said, ‘Let Him be your fear and 
your dread,’ but also a reverent love and trust. For we 
do not hallow Christ as we ought, unless we absolutely 
confide in every word of His lips. Did you ever think 
that not to trust Jesus Christ is to blaspheme and pro- 
fane that holy name by which we are called; and that 
to hallow Him means to say to Him, ‘I believe every 
word that Thou speakest, and I am ready to risk my 
life upon Thy veracity’? Distrust is dishonouring the 
Master, and taking from Him the glory that is due unto 
His name. 

Then there is another point to be noted: ‘Sanctify in 
your hearts Christ as Lord.’ That is Peter’s addition to 
Isaiah’s words, and it is not a mere piece of tautology, 
but puts great emphasis into the exhortation. What 
is a man’s heart, in New Testament and Old Testament 
language? It is the very centre-point of the personal 
self. And when Peter says, ‘Hallow Him in your hearts,’ 
he means that, deep down in the very midst of your per- 
sonal being, as it were, there should be, fundamental to 
all, and interior to all, this reverential awe and absolute 
trust in Jesus Christ—an habitual thought, a central emo- 
tion, an all-dominant impulse. ‘Out of the heart are the 
issues of life.” Put the healing agent into it, the foun- 
tain-head, and all the streams that pour out thence will 
be purified and sweetened. Deep in the heart put Christ, 
and life will be pure. 

Now, in another part of this letter the Apostle says, 
“Ye are a spiritual house.’ I think some notion of the 
same sort is running in his mind here. He thinks of 
each man’s heart as being a shrine in which the god is 
enthroned, and in which worship is rendered. And if 
we have Christ in our hearts, then our hearts are tem- 
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ples; and if we ‘hallow’ the Christ that dwells within 
us, we shall take care that there are no foul things 
in that sanctuary. We dishonour the indwelling Deity 
when into that same heart we allow to come lusts, foul- 
nesses, meannesses, worldlinesses, passions, sins, and all 
the crew of reptiles and wild beasts that we sometimes 
admit there. If we hallow Christ in our hearts, in any 
true fashion, He will turn out the money-changers and 
overturn the tables. And if we desire to hallow Him 
in our hearts, we too, must by His Spirit’s help, purge 
the temple that He may enter and abide. 

And so I come to the next point, and that is the Chris- 
tian courage and calmness that ensue from hallowing 
Christ in the heart. 

The Apostle first puts his exhortation: “Be not afraid 
of their terror, neither be troubled,’ and then he pre- 
sents us an opposite injunction, obedience to which is 
the only means of obeying the first exhortation. If you 
do not sanctify Christ in your hearts, you cannot help 
being afraid of their terror, and troubled. If you do, 
then there is no fear that you will fall into that snare. 
That is to say, the one thing that delivers men from 
the fears that make cowards of us all is to have Christ 
lodged within our hearts. Sunshine puts out culinary 
fires. They who have the awe and the reverent love 
that knit them to Jesus Christ, and who carry Him with- 
in their hearts, have no need to be afraid of anything 
besides. Only he who can say, ‘The Lord is the strength 
of my life’ can go on to say, ‘Of whom shall I be afraid?’ 
There is nothing more hopeless than to address to men, 
ringed about with dangers, the foolish exhortations: 
‘Cheer up! do not be frightened,’ unless you can tell 
them some reason for not being frightened. And the 
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one reason that will carry weight with it, in all circum- 
stances, is the presence of Jesus. 


‘With Christ in the vessel 
I smile at the storm.’ 


The world comes to us and says: ‘Do not be afraid, do 
not be afraid; be of good courage; pluck up your heart, 
man.’ The Apostle comes and says: ‘Sanctify Christ 
as Lord in your hearts; and then, and only then, will 
you be bold.’ The boldness which fronts the certain 
dangers and calamities and the possible dangers and 
calamities of this life, without Christ, is not boldness, 
but foolhardiness. ‘The simple passeth on, and is pun- 
ished,’ says the book of Proverbs. It is easy to whistle 
when going through the churchyard, and to say, ‘Who’s 
afraid?’ But the ghosts rise all the same, and there is 
only one thing that lays them, and that is—the present 
Christ. 

In like manner the sanctifying of Jesus Christ in the 
heart is the secret of calmness. ‘Fear not their fear, 
neither be troubled.’ I wonder if Peter was thinking 
at all of another saying: ‘Let not your heart be troubled; 
neither let it be afraid.’ Perhaps he was. At any rate, 
his thought is parallel with our Lord’s when He said, 
‘Let not your heart be troubled. Believe in God, and 
believe in Me.’ The two alternatives are possible; we 
shall have either troubled hearts, or hearts calmed by 
faith in Christ. The ships behind the breakwater do not 
pitch and toss. The little town up amongst the hills, 
with the high cliffs around it, lies quiet, and ‘hears not 
the loud winds when they call.’ And the heart that has 
Christ for its possession has a secret peace, whatever 
strife may be raging round it, 
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‘Be not troubled; sanctify Christ as Lord in your 
hearts.’ Peter leaves out a clause of Isaiah’s, though 
he conveys the idea without reiterating the words. But 
Isaiah had added a sweet promise which means much 
the same thing as I have now been saying, when he went 
on to declare that to those who sanctify the Lord God 
in their hearts, He shall be for a sanctuary. ‘The sanc- 
tuary was an asylum where men were safe. And if we 
have made our hearts temples in which Christ is hon- 
oured, worshipped, and trusted, then we shall dwell in 
Him as in the secret place of the Most High’; and in 
the inner chamber of the Temple it will be quiet, what- 
ever noises are in the camp, and there is light coming 
from the Shekinah, whatever darkness may lie around. 
If we take Christ into our hearts, and reverence and 
love Him there, He will take us into His heart, and we 
shall dwell in peace, because we dwell in Him. 


CHRISTIAN ASCETICISM 


© Forasmuch then as Christ hath suffered for us in the flesh, arm yourselves likewise 
with thesame mind: for he that hath suffered in the flesh hath ceasedfrom sin. 2. That 
heno longer should live the rest of his time in the flesh to the lusts of men, but tothe 
will of God. 3. For the time past of our life may suffice us to have wrought the will of 
the Gentiles, when we walked in lasciviousness, lusts, excess of wine, revellings, ban- 
quetings, and abominable idolatries: 4. Wherein they think it strange that ye run not 
with them to the same excess of riot, speaking evil of you: 5. Who shall give account to 
Him that is ready to judge the quick and thedead. 6. For, for this cause was the gospel 
preached also to them that aredead, that they might be judged according to men in the 
flesh, but live according to God in the spirit. 7. But the end of all things is at hand: be 
ye therefore sober, and watch unto prayer. 8. And, above all things, have fervent 
charity among yourselves ; for charity shall cover the multitude of sins.’-—1 PETER iv. 1-8. 


CHRISTIAN morality brought two new things into the 
world—a new type of life in sharp contrast with the 
sensuality rife on every side, and a new set of motives 
powerfully aiding in its realisation. Both these novel- 
ties are presented in this passage, which insists on a life 
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in which the spirit dominates the flesh, and is dominated 
by the will of God, and which puts forward purely Chris- 
tian ideas as containing the motives for such a life. The 
facts of Christ’s life and the prospect of Christ’s return 
to judge the world are here urged as the reason. for liv- 
ing a life of austere repression of ‘the flesh’ that we may 
do God’s will. 

I. We have, first, in verses 1 and 2, a general precept, 
based upon the broad view of Christ’s earthly history. 
‘Christ hath suffered in the flesh.’ That is the great 
fact which should shape the course of all His followers. 
But what does suffering in the flesh mean here? It does 
not refer only to the death of Jesus, but to His whole 
life. The phrase ‘in the flesh’ is reiterated in the con- 
text, and evidently is equivalent to ‘during the earthly 
life.’ Our Lord’s life was, in one aspect, one continuous 
suffering, because He lived the higher life of the spirit. 
That higher life had to Him, and has to us, rich com- 
pensations; but it sets those who are true to it at neces- 
sary variance with the lower types of life common among > 
men, and it brings many pains, all of which Jesus knew. 
The last draught from the cup was the bitterest, but the 
bitterness was diffused through all the life of the Man 
of Sorrows. 

That life is here contemplated as the pattern for all 
Christ’s servants. Peter says much in this letter of our 
Lord’s sufferings as the atonement for sin, but here he 
looks at them rather as the realised ideal of all worthy 
life. Weare to be ‘partakers of Christ’s sufferings’ (v. 
13), and we shall become so in proportion as His own 
Spirit becomes the spirit which lives in us. If Jesus 
were only our pattern, Christianity would be a poor 
affair, and a gospel of despair; for how should we reach 
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to the pure heights where He stood? But, since He can 
breathe into us a spirit which will hallow and energise 
our spirits, we can rise to walk beside Him on the high 
places of heroic endurance and of holy living. Very 
beautifully does Peter hint at our sore conflict, our per- 
sonal defencelessness, and our all-sufficient armour, in 
the picturesque metaphor ‘arm yourselves.’ The ‘mind 
of Christ’ is given to us if we will. We can gird it 
on, and if we do, it will be as an impenetrable coat-of- 
mail, which will turn the sharpest arrows and resist the 
fiercest sword-cuts. 

The last clause of verse 1 is a parenthesis, and, if it is 
for the moment omitted, the sentence runs smoothly on, 
especially if the Revised Version’s reading is adopted. 
The purpose of arming us with the same mind is that, 
whilst we live on earth, we should live according to the 
will of God, and should renounce ‘the lusts of men,’ 
which are in us as in all men, and which men who are 
not clad in the armour which Christ gives to us yield to. 

But what of the parenthetical statement? Clearly, 
the words which follow it forbid its being taken to mean 
that dead men do not sin. Rather the Apostle’s thought 
seems to be that such suffering in daily life after Christ’s 
pattern, and by His help, is at once a sign that the suf- 
ferer has shaken off the dominion of sin, and is a means 
of further emancipating him from it. 

But the two great thoughts in this paragraph are, 
that the Christian life is one in which God’s will, and 
not man’s desires, is the regulating force, and that the 
pattern of that life and the power to copy the pattern 
are found in Christ, the sufferer for righteousness’ sake. 

Il. More specific injunctions, entering into the details 
of the higher life, follow, interwoven, as in the preced- 
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ing verses, with a statement of the motives which make 
obedience to them possible to our weakness. The sins 
in view are those most closely connected with ‘the flesh’ in 
its literal meaning, amongst which are included ‘abom- 
inable idolatries,’ because gross acts of sensual immoral- 
ity were inseparably intertwined with much of heathen 
worship. These sins of flesh were especially rampant 
among the luxurious Asiatic lands, to which this letter 
was addressed, but they flooded the whole Roman em- 
pire, as the works of poets like Martial and of moralists 
like Epictetus equally show. But New York or London 
could match the worst scenes in Rome or Ephesus, and 
perhaps would not be far behind the foul animalism 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. Lust and drunkenness are 
eating out the manhood of our race on both sides of 
the Atlantic, and, if we have ‘the same mind’ as the 
suffering Christ, we shall put on the armour for war 
to the knife with these in society, and for the rigid 
self-control of our own animal nature. 

Observe the strong motives which Peter just touches 
without expanding. A sad irony lies in his saying that 
the time past may suffice. The flesh had had enough 
of time given to it,—had not God a right to the rest? 
The flesh should have had none; it had had all too much. 
Surely the readers had had enough of the lower life, 
more than enough. Were they not sick of it, ‘satisfied’ 
even to disgust? Let us look back on our wasted years, 
and give no;more precious moments to serve the cor- 
ruptible flesh. Further, the life of submission to the 
animal nature is characteristic of ‘the Gentiles,’ and 
in sharp contrast, therefore, to that proper to Christ’s 
followers. That is as true to-day, in America and Eng- 
land, as ever it was. Indeed, as wealth has increased, 
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and so-called ‘civilisation’ has diffused material com- 
forts, senseless luxury, gluttony, drunkenness, and still 
baser fleshy sins, have become more flagrantly common 
in society which is not distinctively and earnestly Chris- 
tian; and there was never more need than there is to- 
day for Christians to carry aloft the flag of self-control 
and temperance in all things belonging to ‘the flesh.’ 

If we have the mind of Christ, we shall get the same 
treatment from the world which Peter says that the 
primitive Christians did from the idolaters round them. 
We shall be wondered at, just as a heathen stared with 
astonishment at this strange, new sect, which would 
have nothing to do with feasts and garlands and wine- 
cups and lust disguised as worship. The spectacle, when 
repeated to-day, of Christians steadfastly refusing to 
share in that lower life which is the only life of so many, 
is, perhaps, less wondered at now, because it is, thank 
God! more familiar; but it is not less disliked and ‘blas- 
phemed.’ A total abstainer from intoxicants will not 
get the good word of the distiller or brewer or con- 
sumer of liquor. He will be called faddist, narrow, sour- 
visaged, and soonand soon. ‘You may knowa genius 
because all the dunces make common cause against 
him,’ said Swift. You may know a Christian after 
Christ’s pattern because all the children of the flesh are 
in league to laugh at him and pelt him with nicknames. 

Further, the thought of Christ as the judge should both 
silence the blasphemers and strengthen the blasphemed 
to endure. That judgment will vindicate the wisdom 
of those who sowed to the spirit and the folly of those 
who sowed to the flesh. The one will reap corruption; 
the other, life everlasting. 

The difficult verse 6 cannot be adequately dealt with 
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here, but we may note that introductory ‘for’ shows 
that it, too, contains a motive urging to life, ‘to the 
will of God,’ and that no such motive appears in it if 
it is taken to mean, as by some, that the gospel is 
preached after death to the dead. Surely to say that 
‘the gospel was preached also (or, even) to them that 
are dead’ is not to say that it was preached to them 
when dead. 

Peter’s letter is of late enough date to explain his look- 
ing back to a generation now passed away, who had 
heard it in their lifetime. Nor does one see how the 
meaning of ‘in the flesh,’ which belongs to the phrase 
in the frequent instances of its occurrence in this con- 
text, can be preserved in the clause ‘that they might be 
judged according to men in the flesh,’ unless that means 
a judgment which takes place during the earthly life. 

We note, too, that the antithesis between being judged 
‘according to men in the flesh,’ and living ‘according to 
God in the spirit’ recalls that in verse 2 between living 
in the flesh to the lusts of men and to the will of God. 
It would appear, therefore, that the Apostle’s meaning 
is that the very aim of the preaching of the gospel to 
those who are gone to meet the J udge was that they 
might by it be judged while here in the flesh, in regard 
to the lower life ‘according to men’ (or, as verse 2 has 
it, ‘to the lusts of men’), and, being so judged, and sin 
condemned in their flesh, might live according to God 
in their spirits. That is but to say in other words that 
the gospel is meant to search hearts, and bring to light 
and condemn the lusts of the flesh, and to impart the new 
life which is moulded after the will of God. 

III. The reference to Christ as the judge suggests a 
final motive for a life of suppression of the lower nature, 
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-—the near approach of the end of all things. The dis- 
tinct statement by our Lord in Acts i. 7 excludes the 
knowledge of the time of the end from the revelation 
granted to the Apostles, so that there need be no hesita- 
tion in upholding their authority, and yet admitting their 
liability to mistake on that point. But the force of the 
motive is independent cf the proximity of the judgment. 
Its certainty and the indefiniteness of the time when we 
each shall have to pass into the other state of being are 
sufficient to preserve for each of us the whole pressure 
of the solemn thought that for us the end is at hand, 
and to enforce thereby Peter’s exhortation, ‘Be ye there- 
fore of sound mind.’ 

The prospect of that end will sweep away many illu- 
sions as to the worth of the enjoyments of sense, and 
be a bridle on many vagrant desires. Self-control in 
all regions of our nature is implied in the word. Our 
various faculties are meant to be governed by a sover- 
eign will, which is itself governed by the Divine will; 
and, if we see plain before us the dawning of ‘the day 
of the Lord,’ the vision will help to tame the subordinate 
parts of ourselves, and to establish the supremacy of the 
spirit over the flesh. One special form of that general 
self-control is that already enjoined,—the suppression of 
the animal appetites, especially the abstinence from in- 
toxicants. That form of self-control is especially meant 
by the second of these exhortations, ‘Be sober.’ How 
could a man lift the wine cup to his lips, and drown his 
higher nature in a flood of drunken riot, if the end, with 
its solemnities of judgment, blazed before his inner eye? 
But this self-command is inculecated that we may he fit 
to pray. These lower appetites will take all desire for 


prayer and all earnestness in it out of us, and only when 
I 
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we keep the wings of appetites close clipped will the 
pinions grow by which we can mount up with wings as 
eagles. A praying drunkard is an impossible monster. 

But exhortations to self-control are not all. We have 
to think of others, as well as of our own growth in 
purity and spirituality. Therefore Peter casts one swift 
glance to the wider circle of the brethren, which encom- 
passes each of us, and gives the all-embracing direction, 
which carries in itself everything. ‘Fervent love’ to our 
fellow-Christians is the counterpoise to earnest govern- 
ment of ourselves. There is a selfishness possible even 
in cultivating our religion, as many a monk and recluse 
has shown. Such love as Peter here enjoins will save 
us from the possible evils of self-regard, and it will ‘cover 
the multitude of sins,’-—by which is not meant that, 
having it, we shall be excused if we in other respects 
sin, but that, having it, we shall be more desirous of 
veiling than of exposing our brother’s faults, and shall 
be ready to forgive even when our brother offends 
against us often. Perhaps Peter was remembering the 
lesson which he had once had when he was told that 
‘seventy times seven’ was not too great a multitude of 
sins against brotherly love to be forgiven by it in one 
day. 


THE SLAVE’S GIRDLE 


ie Riad ye eee for God resisteth the proud, and giveth grace to the 
THE Apostle uses here an expression of a remarkable kind, 
and which never occurs again in Scripture. The word 
rendered in the Authorised Version ‘be clothed,’ or better 
in the Revised Version, ‘gird yourselves with,’ really 
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implies a little more than either of those renderings sug- 
gests. It describes a kind of garment as well as the act 
of putting it on, and the sort of garment which it de- 
scribes was a remarkable one. It was a part of a slave’s 
uniform. Some scholars think that it was a kind of 
white apron, or overall, or something of that sort; others 
think that it was simply a scarf or girdle; but, at all 
events, it was a distinguishing mark of a slave, and he 
put it on when he meant work. And, says Peter, ‘Do 
you strap round you the slave’s apron, and do it for the 
same reason that He did it, to serve.’ 

So, then, there are three points in my text, and the 
first is what we have to wear; second, what we have to 
wear it for; and, third, why we should wear it. 

I. What we have to wear. 

‘Gird yourselves with the slave’s apron of humility.’ 
Humility does not consist in being, or pretending to be, 
blind to one’s strong points. There is no humility in a 
man denying that he can do certain things if he can do 
them, or even refusing to believe he can do them well, 
if God has given him special faculties in any given direc- 
tion. That is not humility at all. But to know whence 
all my strength comes, and to know what a little thing 
it is, after all; not to estimate myself highly, and, still 
further, not to be always insisting upon other people 
estimating me highly, and to think a great deal more 
about their claims on me than fretfully to insist upon 
my due modicum of respect and attention from others, 
that is the sort of temper that Peter means here. 

Now, that temper which may recognise fully any gift 
that God has given me, its sweep and degree, but that 
nevertheless takes a true, because a lowly, measure of 
myself, and does not always demand from other people 
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their regard and assistance, that temper is a thing that 
we can cultivate. We can increase it, and we are all 
bound to try specifically and directly to do so. Now, I 
believe that a great part of the feeble and unprogressive 
character of so many Christian people amongst us is due 
to this, that they do not definitely steady their thoughts 
and focus them on the purpose of finding out the weak 
points to which special attention and discipline should 
be directed. It is a very easy thing to say, ‘Oh, I ama 
poor, weak, sinful creature!’ It would do you a great 
deal more good to say, ‘I am a very passionate one, and 
my business is to control that quick temper of mine,’ or, 
‘I am a great deal too much disposed to run after worldly 
advantage, and my business is to subdue that,’ or, ‘I am 
afraid I am rather too close-fisted, and I ought to crucify 
myself into liberality.’ It would be a great deal better, 
I say, to apply the general confession to specific cases, 
and to set ourselves to cultivate individual types of good- 
ness, aS well as to seek to be filled with the all-compre- 
hensive root of it all, which lies in union with Jesus 
Christ. We have often to preach, dear brethren, that 
the way of self-improvement is not by hammering at 
ourselves, but by letting God mould us, and to keep the 
balance right. We have also to insist upon the other 
side of the truth, and to press the complementary thought 
that specific efforts after the cultivation of specifie vir- 
tues—and all the more if they are virtues that are not 
natural to us, for the gospel is given to us to mend our 
natural tempers—is the duty of all Christian people that 
would seek to live as Christ would have them. 

And how is this to be done? How am I to gird upon 
myself and to keep—if I may transpose the metaphor 
into the key of modern English—tightly buckled around 
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me this belt which may hold in place a number of fine 
articles of clothing? 

Well, there are three things, I think, that we may 
profitably do. Go down deep enough into yourself if 
you want to cure a lofty estimate of yourself. The top 
storeys may be beautifully furnished, but there are some 
ugly things and rubbish down in the cellar. There is 
not one of us but, if we honestly let the dredge down 
into the depths, as far down as the Challenger’s went, 
miles and miles down, will bring up a pretty collection 
of wriggling monstrosities that never have been in the 
daylight before, and are ugly enough to be always 
shrouded in their native darkness. Down in us all, if 
we will go deep enough, and take with us a light bright 
enough, we shall discover enough to make anything but 
humility ridiculous, if it were not wicked. And the only 
right place and attitude for a man who knows himself 
down to the roots of his being is the publican’s when “he 
stood afar off, and would not so much as lift up his eyes 
to heaven, and said, God be merciful to me a sinner.’ 
Ah, dear friends, it will put an end to any undue exalta- 
tion of ourselves if we know ourselves as we are. 

Further, let us try to cultivate this temper, by looking 
at God, and having communion with Him. Think of 
Him as the Giver of anything in us that is good, and 
that annihilates our pride. Think of Jesus as our pat- 
tern; how that kills our satisfaction in little excellences! 
If you get high enough up the mountainside, the undu- 
lating country which when you were down amongst the 
knolls showed all variations of level, and where he who 
lived on the top of one little mound thought himself in a 
fine, airy situation as compared with his neighbour down 
in the close valley, is smoothed down, and brought to 
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one uniform level; and from the hilltop the rolling land 
is a plateau. 

I have heard of a child who, when she was told that the 
sun was ninety-five millions of miles off, asked if that was 
from the top or the bottom storey of the house! There is 
about as much difference between the great men and the 
little, between heroes and the unknown men, as measured 
against the distance to God, as there is difference in the 
distance to the sun from the slates and from the cellar. 
Let us live near God, and so aspiration will come in the 
place of satisfaction, and the unattained will gleam be- 
fore us, and beckon us not in vain, and the man that 
sees what an infinite stretch there is before him will be 
delivered from the temptations of self-conceit, and will 
say, ‘Not as though I had already attained, either were 
already perfected, but I follow after.’ 

But there is another advice to be given—cultivate the 
habit of thinking about other people, their excellences, 
their claims on you. To be always trying to get a foot- 
ing in a social grade above our own is a poor effort, but 
there is a sense in which it is good advice—live with 
your betters. We can all do that. A man writes a bit 
of a book, preaches a sermon, makes a speech—all the 
newspapers pat him on the back, and say what a clever 
fellow he is. But let him steep his mind and his heart 
in the great works of the great men, and he finds out 
what a poor little dwarf he is by the side of them. And 
so all round the circle. Live with bigger men, not with 
little ones. And learn to discount—and you may take 
a very liberal discount off—either the praises or the 
censures of the people round you. Let us rather say, 
“With me it is a very small matter to be judged of man’s 
judgment. He that judgeth me is the Lord.’ 
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There are plenty of hands, foremost among them a 
black one that is not so much a hand as a claw, ready 
to snatch the girdle of humility off you! Buckle it tight 
about you, brother; and in an immovable temper of lowly 
estimate of yourself live and work. 

II. The second thought here is, What we are to wear 
the apron or girdle for? 

The Revised Version makes a little alteration in the 
reading as well as in the translation of our text, the pre- 
vious words to which, in the Authorised Version stand, 
‘Yea, all of you be subject one to another.’ There is 
another reading which strikes out that clause, and adds 
a portion of it to the first part of my text, which then 
runs thus: ‘Yea, all of you gird yourselves with humility 
to serve one another.’ That is what Christian humility 
is for. The slave put on his garment, whatever it was, 
when he had work to do. 

But perhaps there is a deeper thought here. I wonder 
if it is fanciful to see in the text one of the very numer- 
ous allusions in this epistle to the events in our Lord’s 
Passion. You remember that Jesus laid aside His gar- 
ments, and took a towel, and girded Himself, and washed 
the disciples’ feet, and then said, ‘The servant is not 
above His master. I have given you an example, that 
ye should do as I have done to you.’ Probably, I think, 
there floated before the memory of the man who had 
said, ‘Lord, Thou shalt never wash my feet,’ and then, 
with the swift recoil to the opposite pole which makes 
us love Him so much, hurried to say, ‘Lord, not my feet 
only, but also my hands and my head’—some reminis- 
cence of that upper chamber, and of how the Master had 
girded Himself with the slave’s apron, or towel, in order 
that He might serve the. disciples; and then had told 
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them that that was the pattern for all Christian men, 
and for all Christian living till the very end. 

Service coming from humility, and humility mani- 
fested in service, are the requirements laid down in the 
text. Humility is the preparation for service; and ser- 
vice is the test of humility. If a man does not feel him- 
self to be needy and low, he will never be able, and he 
will never be willing, to help those that are. You must 
go down if you would lift up. Laces and velvets and 
the fine feathers that the peacocks of self-conceit in this 
world strut about in are terribly in the way of Christian 
work. Rough work needs rough dress; and the only 
garb in which we shall be able to do the deeds of self- 
sacrifice that are needed in order to help our brethren 
is humility, the preparation for all service. 

But, further, service is the test of humility. Plenty of 
people will say, ‘I know that I have nothing to boast of,’ 
and so forth; but they never do any work. And there is a 
still more spurious kind of humility, that of a great many 
professing Christians (I wonder of how many of us) who, 
when we ask them for any kind of Christian service, say, 
‘I do not feel myself at all competent. Iam sure I could 
not take a class in the Sunday School. I do not feel 
sufficiently master of the subject. I cannot talk. I have 
no facilities for influencing other people,’ and so on: 
Too many of us are very humble when there is anything 
to be done, and never at any other time as far as any- 
body can see; and that sort of humility the Apostle does 
not commend. It is unfortuna‘ely very frequent amongst 
professing Christians. Christian humility is not partic- 
ular about tse sort of work it does for Jesus. Never 
mind whether you are on the quarter-deck, with gold 
lace on your coat and epaulettes on your shoulders as 
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an officer, or whether you are a cabin-boy doing the hum- 
blest duties, or a stoker working away down fifty feet 
below daylight. As long as the work is done for the 
great Admiral, that is enough; and whoever does any 
work for Him will never want for areward. There are 
some of us who like to be officers, but do. not like carry- 
ing a musket in the ranks. Humility is the preparation 
for service, and service is the test of humility. 

Ill. Lastly, why we should wear this girdle. 

There is one reason given in my text, which Peter 
quotes from the Old Testament. ‘God resisteth the 
proud, but giveth grace to the humble.’ That is often 
true even in regard to outward life. Providence and 
man often seem to be in league together to lift up the 
lowly ones and thwart the proud. If a man walks with 
his head very high, in this low-roofed world, he is pretty 
sure to get it knocked against the rafters before he has 
done. But it is the spiritual region that the Apostle is 
thinking about, in which the one condition of receiving 
God’s grace is a lowly sense of my own character and 
nature, which is conscious of sin and weakness, and 
waits before Him. And the one condition of not receiv- 
ing any of that grace is to keep a stiff upper lip anda 
high head. If I think that I am rich, ‘and increased 
with goods, and have need of nothing,’ that ‘nothing’ is 
exactly what I shall get from God, and if I have need of 
everything, and know that I have, that ‘everything’ is 
what I shall get from Him. ‘He resisteth the proud, and 
He giveth grace to the humble.’ On the high barren 
mountain-tops the dew and the rain slide off and find 
their way down to the lowly valleys, where they run as 
fertilising rivers. And the man that is humble and of 
a contrite heart, ‘with that man will I dwell, saith the 
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Lord.’ If we gird ourselves with the slave’s dress of 
humility, then we shall one day have to say, ‘My soul 
shall rejoice in the Lord, for He hath clothed me with 
the garments of salvation; and He hath covered me 
with the robe of righteousness; as a bridegroom decketh 
himself with his ornaments, and as a bride adorneth 
herself with her jewels.’ 


SYLVANUS 


* By Sylvanus, our faithful brother, as I account him, I have written unto you briefly.’ 
—1 PETER v. 12 (R. V.). 


I ADopt the Foeiea Version because, in one or two 
small points, it brings out more clearly the Apostle’s 
meaning. This Sylvanus is, beyond all reasonable doubt, 
the same man who is known to us in the Acts of the 
Apostles by the name of Silas. A double name was very 
common amongst Jews, whose avocations brought them 
into close connection with Gentiles. You will find other 
instances of it amongst the Apostles: in Paul himself, 
whose Hebrew name was Saul; Simon and Peter; and 
probably in Bartholomew and Nathanael. And there is no 
reasonable doubt that a careful examination of the vari- 
ous places in which Silas and Sylvanus are mentioned 
shows that they were borne by one person. : 
Now let me put together the little that we know about 
this man, because it will help us to some lessons. He 
was one of the chief men in the church at Jerusalem 
when the dispute arose about the necessity for cireum- 
cision for the Gentile Christians. He was despatched to 
Antioch with the message of peace and good feeling 
which the church at Jerusalem wisely sent forth to heal 
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the strife. He remained in Antioch, although his co- 
deputy went back to Jerusalem; and the attraction of 
Paul—the great mass of that star—drew this lesser light 
into becoming a satellite, moving round the greater orb. 
So, when the unfortunate quarrel broke out between Paul 
and Barnabas, and the latter went sulkily away by him- 
self with his dear John Mark, without his brethren’s 
blessing, Paul chose Silas and set out upon his first mis- 
sionary tour. He was Paul’s companion in the prison 
and stripes at Philippi, and in the troubles at Thessa- 
lonica; and, though they were parted for a little while, 
he rejoined the Apostle in the city of Corinth. From 
thence Paul wrote the two letters to the Thessalonians, 
both of which are sent in the name of himself and Silas 
or Sylvanus. There is one more reference to Sylvanus 
in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, which mentions 
him as having been associated with Paul in the evangel- 
isation of the church there. 

Then he drops out of the book altogether, and we never 
hear anything more about him, except this one passing 
reference, which shows us to him in an altogether new 
relation. He is no longer attached to Paul, but to Peter. 
Paul was probably either in prison, or, possibly, mar- 
tyred. At all events, Sylvanus now stood to Peter in 
a relationship similar to that in which he formerly 
stood to Paul. He was evidently acquainted with and 
known to the churches to whom this letter was addressed, 
and, therefore, is chosen to carry Peter’s message to 
them. 

Now I would suggest, in passing, how Sylvanus’ rela- 
tions to the two Apostles throws light upon the perfectly 
cordial alliance between them, and how it shatters into 
fragments the theory which was thought to be such a 
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wonderful discovery some years ago, as to the ‘great 
schism’ in the early church between one section, led by 
Peter, and the more liberal party, headed by Paul. In- 
stead of that, we find the two men working together, 
and the only division between them was not as to the 
sort of gospel they preached, but as to the people to 
whom they preached. This little incident helps us to 
realise how natural it was for a man steeped in Paul’s 
teaching to attach himself, if circumstances suggested 
it, to the person who has been said to have been antag- 
onistic in the whole drift of his conceptions of Chris- 
tianity to that Apostle. 

But I do not wish to speak about that now. I take 
this figure of a man who so contentedly and continually 
took such a subordinate place—played second fiddle quite 
willingly all his days, and who toiled on without any 
notice or record, and ask whether it does not teach one 
or two things. 

I. First, then, I think we may see here a hint as to 
the worth and importance of subordinate work. 

Not a syllable that Silas ever said is recorded in Scrip- 
ture. He had been a chief man among the brethren 
when he was in Jerusalem, but, like some other chief 
men in little spheres, he came to be anything but a chief 
man when he got alongside of Paul, and found his proper 
work. He did not say: ‘I have always pulled the stroke 
oar, and I am not going to be second. I donot intend 
to be absorbed in this man’s brilliant lustre. I would 
rather have a smaller sphere where my light may not 
suffer by comparison than be overshone by him.’ By no 
means! He could not do Paul’s work, but he could en- 
dure stripes along with him in the prison at Philippi, 
and he took them. He could not write as Peter could; 
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it was not his work to do that. But he could carry one 
of Peter’s letters. And so, ‘by Sylvanus, a faithful 
brother, I have written to you.’ Perhaps Sylvanus was 
amanuensis as well as letter-carrier, for I daresay Peter 
was no great hand with a pen; he was better accus- 
tomed to haul nets. At all events, subordinate work 
was what God had set him to do, and so he found joy 
in it. 

Well, then, is not that a pattern for us? People in the 
world or in the Church who can do prominent work are 
counted by units; and those who can do valuable subor- 
dinate work are counted by thousands—by millions. 
‘Those members which seem to be more feeble are the 
more necessary,’ says Paul. It is a great truth, which 
it would do us all good to lay more to heart. 

It is hard to tell what is superior and what is subor- 
dinate work. I suppose that in a steam engine the small- 
est rivet is quite as essential as the huge piston, and that 
if the rivet drops out the piston-rod is very likely to stop 
rising and falling. So it is a very vulgar way of talking 
to speak about A.’s work being large and B.’s work being 
small, or to assume that we have eyes to settle which 
work is principal and which subordinate. 

The Athenians, who deemed themselves wisest in the 
world, thought there were few people of less importance 
than the fanatical Jew who was preaching a strange 
story about what they knew so little of that they took 
Jesus and Resurrection to be the names of a pair of 
gods, one male and one female. But in the eyes that 
see truly—the eyes of God—the relative importance of 
Apostle and Stoic was otherwise appraised.. 

We cannot tell, as the book of Ecclesiastes has it, 
‘which shall prosper—this or that.” And if we begin to 
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settle which is important work, we shall be sure to make 
mistakes, both in our judgment about other people, and 
in our sense of the obligations laid upon ourselves. Let 
us remember that when a thing is to be done by the co- 
operation of a great many parts, each part is as impor- 
tant as the other, and‘each is indispensable. Although 
more glory may come to the soldiers who go to the front 
and do the fighting, the troops miles in the rear, that 
are quietly in camp looking after the stores and keeping 
open the lines of communication, are quite as essential 
to the success of the campaign. Their names will not 
get into the gazette; there will probably not be any hon- 
ours at the conclusion of the war showered upon them; 
but, if they had not been doing their subordinate work, 
the men at the front would never have been able to 
do theirs. Therefore, the old wise law in Israel was: 
‘As his part is that goeth down into the battle, so shall 
his part be that tarrieth by the stuff; they shall part 
alike.’ 

And so it is good for people that have only one talent, 
and cannot do much, and must be contented to help some- 
body else that can do more, to remember this pretty 
little picture of Sylvanus, ‘the faithful brother,’ con- 
tented all his life to be a satellite of somebody; first of 
all helping Paul, and then helping Paul’s brother Peter. 
Let us not be too lazy, or too proud with the pride that 
apes humility, to do the little that we can do because it 
is little. 

II. Another lesson which is own sister to that first one, 
but which may be taken for a moment separately, is, the 
importance and obligation of persistently doing our task, 
though nobody notices it. 

As I remarked, there is not one word of anything that 
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Sylvanus said, or of anything that he did apart from Paul 
or Peter, recorded. And for all the long stretch of years 
—we do not know how many, but a very large number— 
that lie between this text of mine, where we find him 
in conjunction with Peter, and that day at Corinth, 
where we left him with Paul, the Acts of the Apostles 
does not think it worth while to mention his name. Was 
he sitting with his hands in his pockets all the while, do 
you think, doing no Christian work? Did he say, as 
some good people are apt to say now, ‘Well, I went to 
teach in Sunday School for a while, and I took an inter- 
est in this, that, or the other thing for a bit, but nobody 
took any notice of me; and I supposed I was not wanted, 
and so I came away!’ 

Not he. That is what a great many of us do. Though 
we sometimes are not honest enough to say it to our- 
selves, yet we do let the absence of ‘recognition’ (save 
the mark) influence us in the earnestness of our Chris- 
tian work to far too great an extent. And I dare say 
there are good friends among us who, if they would be 
quite honest with themselves, would take the hint, 
and, if I may use such a word, the rebuke, to them- 
selves. 

Dear brethren, all the work that any of us do has to 
become unnoticed after a little while. It will not last. 
Nobody will know about you or me thirty years after we 
are dead. What does it matter whether they know any- 
thing about us, or say anything about us, or pat us on 
the back for anything that we do, or recognise our ser- 
vice whilst we live? Surely, if we are Christian men and 
women, we have a better reason for working than that. 
‘T will never forget any of their works.’ That ought to 
be enough for us, ought it not? Whoever forgets, He 
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remembers; and if He remembers, He will not remain 
in our debt for anything that we have done. 

So let us keep on, noticed or unnoticed; it matters very 
little which it is. There is a fillip, no doubt—and we 
should not be men and women if we did not feel it—in 
the recognition of what we have tried todo. And some- 
times it comes to us; but the absence of it is no reason 
for slackening our work. And this man, so patiently 
and persistently ‘pegging away’ at his obscure task dur- 
ing all these years which have been swallowed up in 
oblivion, may preach a sermon to us all. 

Only let us remember that he also shows us that un- 
noticed work is noticed, and that unrecorded services 
are recorded. Here are you and I, nineteen centuries 
after he is dead, talking about him, and his name will 
live and last as long as the world, because, though writ- 
ten in no other history, it has been recorded here. Jesus 
Christ’s record, the Book of Life, contains the names 
of ‘fellow-labourers’ whose names have dropped out of 
every other record; and that should be enough for us. 
Sylvanus did no work that Christ did not see, and no 
work that Christ did not remember, and no work of 
which he did not, eighteen hundred years since, enter 
into the enjoyment of the fruit, and which he enjoys 
up there, whilst we are thinking about him down here. 

III. The last thing that I would suggest is—here is 
an example to us of a character which we can all earn, 
and which will be the best that any man can get. 

A great genius, a wise philosopher, an eloquent preacher, 
a statesman, a warrior, poet, painter? No! ‘A faithful 
brother.? He may have been a commonplace one. We 
do not know anything about his intellectual capacity. He 
may have had very narrow limitations and very few 
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powers, or he may have been a man of large faculty and 
acquirements. But these things drop out of sight; and 
this remains—that he was faithful. I suppose the eulo- 
gium is meant in both senses of the word. The one of 
these is the root of the other; for a man that is full of 
faith is a man who may be trusted, is reliable, and will 
be sure to fulfil all the obligations of his position, and to 
do all the duties that are laid upon him. 

You and I, whether we are wise or not, whether we 
are learned or not, whether we have large faculties or 
not, whether we have great opportunities or very small 
ones, can all equally earn that name if we like. If the 
perfect judgment, the clear eye, of Jesus Christ beholds 
in us qualities which will permit Him to call us by that 
name, what can we want better? ‘A faithful brother.’ 
Trust in Christ; let that be the animating principle of 
all that we do, the controlling power that restrains and 
limits and stimulates and impels. And then men will 
know where to have us, and will be sure, and rightly 
sure, that we shall not shirk our obligations, nor scamp 
our work, nor neglect our duties. And being thus full 
of faith, and counted faithful by Him, we need care little 
what men’s judgments of us may be, and need desire 
no better epitaph than this—a faithful brother. 


AN APOSTOLIC TESTIMONY AND 
EXHORTATION 


*. .. I have written briefly, exhorting, and testifying that this is the true grace of 
God wherein ye stand.’—1 PETER v. 12. 
‘I HAVE written briefly,’ says Peter. But his letter, in 
comparison with the other epistles of the New Testa- 
ment, is not remarkably short; in fact, is longer than 
many of them. He regards it as short when measured 
by the greatness of its theme. For all words which are 
devoted to witnessing to the glory of God revealed in 
Jesus Christ, must be narrow and insufficient as com- 
pared with that, and after every utterance the speaker 
must feel how inadeqate his utterance has been. So in 
that word ‘briefly’ we get a glimpse of the Apostle’s con- 
ception of the transcendent greatness of the Gospel which 
he had to proclaim. This verse seems to bea summary 
of the contents of the Epistle. And if we observe the 
altered translation of the latter portion of my text which 
is given in the Revised Version, we shall see that the 
verse is itself an example of both ‘testifying’ and ex- 
horting. For the last clause is not, as our Authorised 
Version renders it, ‘Wherein ye stand’—a statement of a 
fact, however true that may be—but a commandment, 
‘In which stand fast.” And so we have here the Apos- 
tle’s all-sufficient teaching, and this all-comprehensive 
exhortation. He ‘witnesses’ that this is the true grace 
of God, and because it is, he exhorts, ‘stand fast there- 
in.’ Let us look at these two points. 

I. Peter’s testimony. 

Now there is a very beautiful, though not, to super- 


ficial readers, obvious, significance in this testimony. 
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‘This is the true grace of God.’ What is meant by ‘this’? 
Not merely the teaching which he has been giving in 
the preceding part of the letter, but that which some- 
body else had been giving. Now these churches in Asia 
Minor, to whom this letter was sent, were in all proba- 
bility founded by the Apostle Paul, or by men working 
under his direction: and the type of doctrine preached 
in them was what people nowadays call Pauline. And 
here Peter puts his seal on the teaching that had come 
from his brother Apostle, and says: ‘The thing that you 
have learned, and that I have had no part in communi- 
cating to you, this is the true grace of God.’ If such 
be the primary application of the words (and I think 
there can be little doubt that it is), then we have an in- 
teresting evidence, all the stronger because unobtrusive, 
of the cordial understanding between the two great 
leaders of the Church in apostolic times; and the fig- 
ments that have been set forth, with great learning and 
little common sense, about the differences that divided 
these great teachers of Christianity, melt away into thin 
air. Their division was only a division of the field of 
labour. ‘They would that I should go unto the Gentiles, 
and they unto the circumcision.’ All the evidence con- 
firms what Paul says, ‘Whether it were they or I, so we 
preach, and so’ all the converts ‘believed.’ Thus it is 
not without significance and beauty that we here see 
dimly through the ages Peter stretching out his hands 
to Paul’s convert, and saying, ‘This—which my beloved 
brother Paul taught you—this is the true grace of God.’ 

But, apart altogether from that thought, note two 
things; the one, the substance of this witness-bearing; 
and the other, Peter’s right to bear it. As to the sub- 
stance of the testimony; ‘grace,’ which has become a 
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threadbare word in the minds of many people, used with 
very little conception of its true depth and beauty of 
meaning, is properly love in exercise towards inferior 
and sinful creatures who deserve something else. Con- 
descending, pardoning, and active love, is its proper 
meaning. And, says Peter, the inmost significance of 
the gospel is that it is the revelation of such a love as 
being in God’s heart. 

Another meaning springs out of this. That same mes- 
sage is not only a revelation of love, but it is a communi- 
cation of the gifts of love. And the ‘true grace of God’ 
is shorthand for all the rich abundance and variety and 
exuberant manifoldness and all-sufficiency of the seven- 
fold perfect gifts for spirit and heart which come from 
faith in Jesus Christ. The truths that lie here in the 
Gospel, the truths which glow and throb in this letter of 
Peter’s, are the revelation and the communication to 
men of the rich gifts of the Divine heart, which will all 
flow into that soul which opens itself for the entrance 
of God’s word. And what are these truths? The main 
theme of this letter is Jesus Christ, the Lamb of God, 
that was slain. ‘Ye were as sheep going astray, but are 
now returned unto the Shepherd and Bishop of your 
souls.” He dwells upon Christ’s innocence, upon Christ’s 
meekness; but most of all upon the Christ that died,: 
‘whom, having not seen, we love, and in whom, though 
unseen, we, believing, receive the end of our faith’—and 
the end of the gospel—‘even the salvation of our souls.’ 

Thus, dear brethren, this gospel, the gospel of the 
Divine Christ that died for our sins, and lives to give 
His Spirit to all waiting hearts; this is the true grace 
of God. It is very needful for us to keep in view always 
that lofty conception of what this gospel is, that we may 
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not bring it down to the level of a mere theory of relig- 
ion; nor think of it as a mere publication of dry doc- 
trines; that we may not lose sight of what is the heart 
of it all, but may recognise this fact, that a gospel out 
of which are struck, or in which are diminished, the 
truths of the sacrifice of Christ and His ever-living inter- 
cession for us, is not the true grace of God, and is neither 
a revelation of His love to inferior and sinful men, nor 
a communication of His gifts to our weakness. Let us 
remember Peter’s witness. This—the full gospel of in- 
carnation, sacrifice, resurrection, ascension, and reign in 
glory, and return as Judge—this, and nothing else, ‘is 
the true grace of God.’ And this gospel is not exalted 
to its highest place unless it is regarded as such by our 
waiting and recipient hearts. 

Further, what right had this man to take this position 
and say, ‘I testify that this is the true grace of God’? 
He was no great genius; he did not know anything about 
comparative religion, which is nowadays supposed to be 
absolutely essential to understanding any one religion. 
He was not a scholar or a philosopher. What business 
had he to bring in his personality thus, as if he were 
an authority, and say, ‘I testify that this is the true 
grace of God’? 

Well there are two or three answers: one peculiar to 
him and others common to all Christian people. The one 
peculiar to him is, as I believe, that he was conscious, 
and rightly conscious, that Jesus Christ had bestowed 
upon him the power to witness, and the authority to im- 
pose his testimony upon men as a word from God. In 
the most inartificial and matter-of-course way Peter here 
lets us see the apostolic conception of apostolic authority. 
He had a right—not because of what he was himself, 
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but because of the authority which Christ had conferred 
on him—to say to men, ‘I do not ask you to give heed 
to me, Peter. I myself also am a man (as he said to 
Cornelius), but I call on you to accept Christ’s word, 
spoken through me, His commissioned messenger, when 
I testify, and through me Christ testifies, that this is 
the true grace of God.’ 

Now no one but an apostle has the right to say that; 
but we Christian people have a right to say something 
like it, and if we have not apostolic authority, we may 
have what is very nearly as good, and sometimes as 
powerful in its effect upon other people, and that is 
authority based on: personal experience. If we have 
plunged deep into the secrets of God, and lived closely 
and faithfully in communion with Him, and for our- 
selves have found the grace of God, His love and the 
gifts of His love, coming into our lives, and ennobling, 
calming, elevating each of us; then we, too, have a right 
to go to men and say, ‘Never mind about me; never mind 
about whether I am wise or foolish, I do not argue, but I 
tell you I have tasted the manna, and it is sweet. I have 
drunk of the water, and it comes cool and fresh from the 
rock. One thing I know, that whereas I was blind, now 
I'see. I believed, and therefore have I spoken, and on 
the strength of my own tasting of it, I testify that this; 
which has done so much for me, is the true grace of 
God.’ If we testify thus, and back up our witness with 
lives corresponding, some who are wholly untouched by 
a preacher’s eloquence and controversialists’ arguments, 
will probably be led by our attestation to make the ex- 
periment for themselves. ‘Ye are My witnesses,’ says 
God. He did not say, ‘Ye are my advocates.’ He did not 
bid us argue for Him, but He bid us witness for Him. 
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II. Further, notice Peter’s exhortation. 

According to the right rendering the last clause is, as 
I have already said, ‘in which stand fast.’ The transla- 
tion in the Authorised Version, ‘in which ye stand,’ 
gives a true thought, though not the Apostle’s intention 
here. For, as a matter of fact, men cannot stand up- 
right and firm unless their feet are planted on the rock 
of that true grace of God. If our heels are well fixed 
on it, then our goings will be established. It is no use 
talking to men about steadfastness of purpose, stability 
of life, erect independence, resistance to antagonistic 
forces, and all the rest, unless you give them something 
to stand upon. If you talk so toa man who has his foot 
upon shifting sands or slippery clay; the more he tries 
the deeper will he sink into the one, or slide the further 
upon the other. The best way to help men to stand fast 
is to give them something to stand upon. And the only 
standing ground that will never yield, nor collapse, nor, 
like the quicksand with the tide round it, melt away, we 
do not know how, from beneath our feet, is ‘the grace of 
God.’ Or, as Dr. Watts says, in one of his now old-fash- 
ioned hymns :— 


‘Lo! on the solid Rock I stand, 
And all beside is shifting sand.’ 


However, that is not what the Apostle Peter meant. 
He says, ‘See that you keep firmly your position in re- 
ference to this true grace of God.’ Now I am not going 
to talk to you about intellectual difficulties in the way 
of hearty and whole-souled acceptance of the gospel rev- 
elation—difficulties which are very real and very wide- 
spread in these days, but which possibly very slightly 
affect us; at least I hope so. 
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But whilst these slay their thousands, the difficulties 
that affect us all in the way of keeping a firm hold on, 
or firm standing in (for the two metaphors coalesce) the 
gospel, which is the true grace of God, are those that 
arise from two causes working in combination. One is 
our own poor weak hearts, wavering wills, strong pas- 
sions, unbridled desires, forgetful minds; and the other 
is all that army and babel of seductions and inducements, 
in occupations legitimate and necessary, in enjoyments 
which are in themselves pure and innocent, in family 
delights, in home engagements, in pursuits of commerce 
or of daily business—all that crowd of things that tempt 
us to forget the true grace and to wander away in a fool- 
ish and vain search after vain and foolish substitutes. 

Dear brethren, it is not so much because there are many 
adversaries in the intellectual world as because we are 
such weak creatures ourselves, and the world around us 
is so strong against us, that we need to say to one an- 
other and to ourselves, over and over again, ‘Stand ye 
fast therein.” You cannot keep hold of a rope even, 
without the act of grasping tending to relax, and there 
must be a conscious and repeated tightening up of the 
muscles, or the very cord on which we hang for safety 
will slip through our relaxed palms. And however we 
may be convinced that there are no hope and no true 
blessedness for us except in keeping hold of God, we 
need that grasp to be tightened up by daily renewed 
efforts, or else it will certainly become slack, and we 
shall lose the thing that we should hold fast. So my 
text exhorts us against ourselves, and against the temp- 
tations of the world, which are always present with us, 
and are far more operative in bringing down the tem- 
perature of the Christian Church, and of its individual 
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members, than any chilling that arises from intellectual 
doubts. 

And how are we to obey the exhortation? Well,plainly, 
if ‘this’ is the revelation of God in Jesus Christ, ‘the 
true grace of God’ which alone will give stability to our 
feet, then we ‘shall not stand fast’ in it unless we make 
conscious efforts to apprehend, and comprehend, and 
keep hold of it in our minds as well as in our hearts. 
May I say one very plain word? I am very much afraid 
that people do not read their Bibles very much now (or 
if they do read them, they do not study them), and that 
anything like an intelligent familiarity with the whole 
sweep of the great system (for it is a system) of Divine 
truth, evolved ‘at sundry times and in divers manners’ 
in this Word, is a very rare thing amongst even good 
people. They listen to sermons, with more or less atten- 
tion; they read newspapers, no doubt; they read good 
little books, and magazines, and the like; and volumes 
that profess to be drawn from Scripture. These are all 
right and good in their place. But sure I am that a ro- 
bust and firm grasp of the gospel, ‘which is the grace 
of God,’ is not possible with a starvation diet of Scrip- 
ture. And so I would say, try to get hold of the depth 
and width of meaning in the Word. 

Again, try to keep heart and mind in contact with it 
amidst distractions and daily duties. Try to bring the 
principles of the New Testament consciously to bear on 
the small details of everyday life. Do you look at your 
day’s work through these spectacles? Does it ever occur 
to you, as you are going about your business, or your pro- 
fession, or your domestic work, to ask yourselves what 
bearing the gospel and its truths have upon these? If 
my ordinary, so-called sécular, avocations are evacuated 
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of reference to, and government by, the Word of God, 
I want to know what of my life is left as the sphere in 
which it is to work. There is no need that religion and 
daily life should be kept apart as they are. There is no 
reason why the experience of to-day, in shop, and count- 
ing-house, and kitchen, and study, should not cast light 
upon, and make more real to me, ‘the true grace of God.’ 
Be sure that you desire, and ask for, and put yourself 
in the attitude of receiving, the gifts of that love, which 
are the graces of the Christian life. And when you have 
got them, apply them, ‘that you may be able to with- 
stand in the evil day; and, having done all, to stand.’ 


THE CHURCH IN BABYLON 


sh a ti re is at Babylon, elected together with you, saluteth you .. . 
WE have drawn lessons in previous addresses from the 
former parts of the closing salutations of this letter. 
And now I turn to this one to see what it may yield us. 
The Revised Version omits ‘the church,’ and substitutes 
‘she’; explaining in a marginal note that there is a differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether the sender of the letter 
is a community or an individual. All the old MSS., with 
one weighty exception, follow the reading ‘she that is 
in Babylon.’ But it seems so extremely unlikely that 
a single individual, with no special function, should be 
bracketed along with the communities to whom the letter 
was addressed, as ‘elected together with’ them, that the 
conclusion that the sender of the letter is a church, sym- 
bolically designated as a ‘lady,’ seems the natural one. 
Then there is another question—where was Babylon? 
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An equal diversity of opinion has arisen about that. I 
do not venture to trouble you with the arguments pro and 
con, but only express my own opinion that ‘Babylon’ 
means Rome. 

We have here the same symbolical name as in the Book 
of Revelation, where, whatever further meanings are 
attached to the designation, it is intended primarily as 
an appellation for the imperial city, which has taken the 
place filled in the Old Testament by Babylon, as the con- 
centration of antagonism to the Kingdom of God. 

If these views of the significance of the expression are 
adopted we have here the Church in Rome, the proud 
stronghold of worldly power and hostility, sending its 
greetings to the scattered Christian communities in the 
provinces of what is now called Asia Minor. The fact 
of such cordial communications between communities 
separated by so many contrarieties as well as by race 
and distance, familiar though it is, may suggest several 
profitable considerations, to which I ask your attention. 

L We have here an object lesson as to the uniting pow- 
er of the gospel. 

Just think of the relations which, in the civil world, 
subsisted between Rome and its subject provinces; the 
latter, with bitter hatred in their hearts to everything 
belonging to the oppressing city, having had their free- 
dom crushed down and their aspirations ruthlessly tram- 
pled upon; the former, with the contempt natural to 
metropolitans in dealing with far-off provincials. The 
same kind of relationship subsisted between Rome and 
the outlying provinces of its unwieldly empire as between 
England, for instance, and its Indian possessions. And 
the same uniting bond came in which binds the Christian 
converts of these Eastern lands of ours to England by a 
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far firmer bond than any other. There was springing up 
amidst all the alienation and hatred and smothered rebel- 
lion a still incipient, but increasing, and even then strong 
bond that held together Roman Christians and Cappa- 
docian believers. They were both ‘one in Christ Jesus.’ 
The separating walls were high, but, according to the old 
saying, you cannot build walls high enough to keep out 
the birds; and spirits, winged by the common faith, 
soared above all earthly-made distinctions and met in the 
higher regions of Christian communion. When the tide 
rises it fills and unifies the scattered pools on the beach. 
So the uniting power of Christian faith was manifest in 
these early days, when it bound such discordant elements 
together, and made ‘the church that was in Babylon’ for- 
get that they were to a large extent Romans by birth, and 
stretch out their hands, with their hearts in them, to 
the churches to whom this letter was sent. 

Now, brethren, our temptation is not so much to let 
barriers of race and language and distance weaken our 
sense of Christian community, as it is to let even smaller 
things than these do the same tragical office for us. And 
we, as Christian people, are bound to try and look over 
the fences of our ‘denominations’ and churches, and recog- 
nise the wider fellowship and larger company in which 
all these are merged. God be thanked! there are mani: 
fest tokens all round us to-day that the age of separation 
and division is about coming to an end. Yearnings for 
unity, which must not be forced into acts too soon, but 
which will fulfil themselves in ways not yet clear to any 
of us, are beginning to rise in Christian hearts. Let us 
see to it, dear friends, that we do our parts to cherish 
and to increase these, and to yield ourselves to the unit- 
ing power of the common faith. 
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II. We note, further, the clear recognition here of what 
is the strong bond uniting all Christians. 

Peter would probably have been very much astonished 
if he had been told of the theological controversies that 
were to be waged round that word ‘elect.? The emphasis 
here lies, not on ‘elect,’ but on ‘together.’ It is not the 
thing so much as the common possession of the thing 
which bulks largely before the Apostle. In effect he 
says, ‘The reason why these Roman Christians that have 
never looked you Bithynians in the face do yet feel their 
hearts going out to you, and send you their loving mes- 
sages, is because they, in common with you, have been 
recipients of precisely the same Divine act of grace.’ 
We do not now need to discuss the respective parts of 
man and God in it, nor any of the interminable contro- 
versies that have sprung up around the word. God had, 
as the fact of their possession of salvation showed, chosen 
Romans and Asiatics together to be heirs of eternal life. 
By the side of these transcendent blessings which they 
possessed in common, how pitiably small and insignifi- 
cant all the causes which kept them apart looked and 
were! 

And so here we have a partial parallel to the present 
state of Christendom, in which are seen at work, on one 
hand, superficial separation; on the other, underlying 
unity. The splintered peaks may stand, or seem to 
stand, apart from their sister summits, or may frown at 
each other across impassable gorges, but they all belong 
to one geological formation, and in their depths their 
bases blend indistinguishably into a continuous whole. 
Their tops are miles apart, but beneath the surface they 
are one. And so the things that bind Christian men 
together are the great ‘things and the deepest things; 
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and the things that part them are the small and super- 
ficial ones. Therefore it is our wisdom—not only for the 
sake of the fact of our unity and for the sake of our con- 
sciousness of unity, but because the truths which unite 
are the most important ones—that they shall bulk largest - 
in our hearts and minds. And if they do, we shall know 
our brother in every man that is like-minded with us 
towards them, whatever shibboleth may separate us. I 
spoke a moment ago about the separate pools on the beach, 
and the tide rising. When the tide goes down, and the 
spiritual life ebbs, the pools are parted again. And so 
ages of feeble spiritual vitality have been ages of theo- 
logical controversy about secondary matters; and ages of 
profound realisation by the Church of the great funda- 
mentals of gospel truth have been those when its mem- 
bers were drawn together, they knew not how. Hence 
they can say of and to each other, ‘Elect together with 
you.’ 
Brethren, for the sake of the strength of our own 
religious life, do not let us fix our attention on the pe- 
culiarities of our sects, but upon the catholic truths be- 
lieved everywhere, always, by all. Then we shall ‘walk 
in a large place,’ and feel how many there are that are 
possessors of ‘like precious faith’ with ourselves. 

III. Then, lastly, we may find here a hint as to the 
pressing need for such a realisation of unity. 

‘The church that is in Babylon’ was in a very uncon- 
genial place. Thank God, no Babylon is so Babylonish 
but that a Church of God may be found planted in it. 
No circumstances are so unfavourable to the creation and 
development of the religious life but that the religious 
life may grow there. An orchid will find footing upon 
a bit of stick, because it draws nourishment from the 
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atmosphere; and they who are fed by influx of the Di- 
vine Spirit may be planted anywhere, and yet flourish in 
the courts of our God. So ‘the church that is in Baby- 
lon’ gives encouragement as to the possibility of Chris- 
tian faith being triumphant over adverse conditions. 

But it also gives a hint as to the obligation springing 
from the circumstances in which Christian people are 
set, to cultivate the sense of belonging to a great brother- 
hood. Howsoever solitary and surrounded by unconge- 
nial associations any Christian man may be, he may feel 
that he is not alone, not only because his Master is with 
him, but because there are many others whose hearts 
throb with the same love, whose lives are surrounded by 
the same difficulties. It is by no means a mere piece of 
selfish consolation which this same Apostle gives in an- 
other part of his letter, when he bids the troubled so be 
of good cheer, as remembering that the ‘same afflictions 
were accomplished in the brotherhood which is in the 
world.’ He did not mean to say, ‘Take comfort, for 
other people are as badly off as you are,’ but he meant 
to call to the remembrance of the solitary sufferer the 
thousands of his brethren who were ‘dreeing the same 
weird’ in the same uncongenial world. 

If thus you and I, Christian men, are pressed upon on 
all sides by such worldly associations, the more need that 
we should let our hearts go out to the innumerable multi- 
tude of our fellows, companions in the tribulation, and 
patience, and kingdom of Jesus Christ. Precisely be- 
cause the Roman believers were in Babylon, they were 
glad to think of their brethren in Asia. Isolated amidst 
Rome’s splendours and sins, it was like a breath of cool 
air stealing into some banqueting house heavy with the 
fumes of wine, or some:slaughter-house reeking with the 
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smell of blood, to remember these far-off partakers of a 
purer life. 

But if I might for a moment diverge, I would venture to 
say that in the conditions of thought, and the tendencies 
of things in our own and other lands, it is more than 
ever needful that Christian people should close their 
ranks, and stand shoulder to shoulder. For men who 
believe in a supernatural revelation, in the Divine Christ, 
in an atoning Sacrifice, in an indwelling Spirit, are guilty 
of suicidal folly if they let the comparative trivialities 
that part them, separate God’s army into isolated groups, 
in the face of the ordered battalions that are assaulting 
these great truths. 

Because persecution was beginning to threaten and 
rumble on the horizon, like a rising thundercloud, it was 
the more needful, in Peter’s time, that Christians parted 
by seas, by race, language, and customs, should draw 
together. And for us, fidelity to our testimony and 
loyalty to our Master, to say nothing of common sense 
and the instinct of self-preservation, command Christian 
men in this day to think more, and to speak more, and 
to make more, of the great verities which they all pos- 
sess in common. 

Thus, brethren, living in Babylon, we should open our 
windows to Jerusalem; and though we dwell here as 
aliens, we may say, ‘We are come unto the city of the 
living God, the heavenly Jerusalem; to an innumerable 
company of angels; to the spirits of just men made per- 
fect; and to the Church of the first-born whose names 
are written in Heaven.’ 


MARCUS, MY SON 


*, . - So doth Marcus, my son.’—1 PETER v. 13. 


THE outlines of Mark’s life, so far as recorded in Scrip- 
ture, are familiar. He was the son of Mary, a woman 
of some wealth and position, as is implied by the fact that 
her house was large enough to accommodate the ‘many’ 
who were gathered together to pray for Peter’s release. 
He was a relative, probably a cousin (Col. iv. 10, Re- 
vised Version), of Barnabas, and possibly, like him, a 
native of Cyprus. The designation of him by Peter as 
‘my son’ naturally implies that the Apostle had been the 
instrument of his conversion. An old tradition tells us 
that he was the ‘young man’ mentioned in his Gospel 
who saw Christ arrested, and fled, leaving his only cover- 
ing in the captor’s hands. However that may be, he and 
his relatives were early and prominent disciples, and 
closely connected with Peter, as is evident from the fact 
that it was to Mary’s house that he went after his deliv- 
erance. Mark’s relationship to Barnabas made it natural 
that he should be chosen to accompany him and Paul on 
their first missionary journey, and his connection with 
Cyprus helps to account for his willingness to go thither, 
and his unwillingness to go further into less known 
ground. We know how he left the Apostles, when they 
crossed from Cyprus. to the mainland, and retreated to 
his mother’s house at Jerusalem. We have no details of 
the inglorious inactivity in which he spent the time 
until the proposal of a second journey by Paul and Bar- 
nabas. In the preparations for it, the foolish indulgence 
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ity, led to a rupture between the Apostles, and to Bar- 
nabas setting off on an evangelistic tour on his own 
account, which received no sympathy from the church 
at Antioch, and has been deemed unworthy of record in 
the Acts. 

Then followed some twelve years or more, during 
which Mark seems to have remained quiescent; or, at 
all events, he does not appear to have had any work in 
connection with the great Apostle. Then we find him 
reappearing amongst Paul’s company when he was in 
prison for the first time in Rome; and in the letters te 
Colossz he is mentioned as being a comfort to the Apos- 
tle then. He sends salutations to the Colossians, and 
is named also in the nearly contemporaneous letter to 
Philemon. According to the reference in Colossians, 
he was contemplating a journey amongst the Asiatic 
churches, for that in Colossz is bidden to welcome him. 
Then comes this mention of him in the text. The fact 
that Mark was beside Peter when he wrote seems to con- 
firm the view that Babylon here is a mystical name for 
Rome; and that this letter falls somewhere about the 
same date as the letters to Colosse and Philemon. Here 
again he is sending salutations to Asiatic churches. We 
know nothing more about him, except that some consid- 
erable time after, in Paul’s last letter, he asks Timothy, 
who was then at Ephesus, the headquarters of the Asiatic 
churches, to ‘take Mark,’ who, therefore, was apparently 
also in Asia, ‘and bring him’ with him to Rome; ‘for,’ 
says the Apostle, beautifully referring to the man’s 
former failure, ‘he is profitable to me for’—the very 
office that he had formerly flung up—‘the ministry.’ 

So, possibly, he was with Paul in his last days. And 
then, after that, tradition tells us that he attached him- 
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self more closely to the Apostle Peter; and, finally, at 
his direction and dictation, became the evangelist who 
wrote the ‘Gospel according to Mark.’ 

Now that is his story; and from the figure of this 
‘Marcus, my son,’ and from his appearance here in this 
letter, I wish to gather two or three very plain and 
familiar lessons. 

I. The first of them is the working of Christian 
sympathy. 

Mark was a full-blooded Jew when he began his career. 
‘John, whose surname was Mark,’ like a great many 
other Jews at that time, bore a double name—one Jewish, 
‘John,’ and one Gentile, ‘Marcus.’ But as time goes on 
we do not hear anything more about ‘John,’ nor even 
about ‘John Mark,’ which are the two forms of his name 
when he is first introduced to us in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, but he finally appears to have cast aside his Hebrew 
and to have been only known by his Roman name. And 
that change of appellation coincides with the fact that 
so many of the allusions which we have to him represent 
him as sending messages of Christian greeting across 
the sea to his Gentile brethren. And it further coincides 
with the fact that his gospel is obviously intended for the 
use of Gentile Christians, and, according to an old and 
reliable tradition, was written in Rome for Roman Chris- 
tians. All of which facts just indicate two things, that 
the more a man has real operative love to Jesus Christ 
in his heart, the more he will rise above all limitations 
of his interests, his sympathy, and his efforts, and the 
more surely will he let himself out, as far as he can, in 
affection towards and toils for all men. 

This change of name, though it is a mere trifle, and 
may have been adopted as a matter of convenience, may 
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also be taken as reminding us of a very important truth, 
and that is, that if we wish to help people, the first con- 
dition is that we go down and stand on their level, and 
make ourselves one with them, as far as we can. And 
so Mark may have said, ‘I have put away the name that 
parts me from these Gentiles, for whom I desire to work, 
and whom I love; and I take the name that binds me to 
them.’ Why, it is the very same principle, in a small 
instance—just as a raindrop that hangs on the thorn of 
a rose-bush is moulded by the same laws that shape the 
great sphere of the central sun—it is a small instance of 
the great principle which brought Jesus Christ down into 
the world to die for us. You must become like the people 
that you want to help. ‘Forasmuch as the children were 
partakers of flesh and blood, He also Himself likewise 
took part of the same, that He might deliver them.’ And 
so, not only the duty of widening our sympathies, but one 
of the supreme conditions of being of use to anybody, are 
set forth in the comparatively trifling incident, which we 
pass by without noticing it, that this man, a Jew to his 
finger-tips, finally found himself—or, rather, finally was 
earried, for it was no case of unconscious drifting—into 
the position of a messenger of the Cross to the Gentiles; 
and for the sake of efficiency in his work, and of getting 
close by the side of people whom he wanted to influence, 
flung away deliberately that which parted him from 
them. It is. a small matter, but a little window may 
show a very wide prospect. 

II. The history of Mark suggests the possibility of 
overcoming early faults. 

We do not know why he refused to bear the burden of 
the work that he had so cheerily begun. Probably the 
reason that I have suggested may have had something 
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to do with it. When he started he did not oargain for 
going into unknown lands, in which there were many 
toils to be encountered. He was willing to go where he 
knew the ground, and where there were people that 
would make things easy for him; but when Paul went 
further afield, Mark’s courage ebbed out at his finger 
ends, and he slunk back to the comfort of his mother’s 
house in Jerusalem. At all events, whatever his reason, 
his return was a fault; or Paul would not have been so 
hard upon him as he was. The writer of the Acts puts 
Paul’s view of the case strongly by the arrangement of 
clauses in the sentence in which he tells us that the Apos- 
tle ‘thought not good to take him with them who with- 
drew from them from Pamphylia, and went not with 
them to the work.’ If he thus threw down his tools 
whenever he came to a little difficulty, and said, ‘As long 
as it is easy work, and close to the base of operations, I 
am your man, but if there is any sacrifice wanted you 
must look out for somebody else,’ he was not precisely a 
worker after Paul’s own heart. And the best way to 
treat him was as the Apostle did; and to say to Barnabas’ 
indulgent proposal, ‘No! he would not do the work be- 
fore, and now he shall not do it.” That is often God’s 
way with us. It brings us to our senses, as it brought 
Mark to his. 

We do not know how long it took to cure Mark of his 
early fault, but he was thoroughly cured. The man that 
was afraid of dangers and difficulties and hypothetical 
risks in Asia Minor became brave enough to stand by the 
Apostle when he was a prisoner, and was not ashamed of 
his chain. And afterwards, so much had he won his way 
into the Apostle’s confidence, and made himself needful 
for him by his services ahd his sweetness, that the lonely 
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prisoner, with the gibbet or headsman’s sword in pros- 
pect, feels that he would like to have Mark. with him 
once more, and bids Timothy bring him with himself, for 
‘he is profitable to me for the ministry.’ ‘He can do a 
thousand things that a man like me cannot do for him- 
self, and he does them all for love and nothing for re- 
ward.’ So he wants Mark once more. And thus not 
only Paul’s generosity, but Mark’s own patient effort had 
pasted a clean sheet over the one that was inscribed with 
the black story of his desertion, and he became ‘profitable 
for’ the task that he had once in so petulant and cow- 
ardly a way, flung up. 

Well, translate that from the particular into the general 
and it comes to this. Let no man set limits to the pos- 
sibilities of his own restoration, and of his curing faults 
which are most deeply rooted within himself. Hope and 
effort should be boundless. There is nothing that a 
Christian man may not reach, in the way of victory over 
his worse self, and ejection of his most deeply-rooted 
faults, if only he will be true to Jesus, and use the gifts 
that are given to him. There are many of us whose daily 
life is pitched ina minor key; whose whole landscape is 
grey and monotonous and sunless; who feel as if yester- 
day must set the tune for to-day, and as if, because we 
have been beaten and baffled so often, it is useless to try 
again. But remember that the field on which the Stone 
of Help was erected, to commemorate the great and de- 
cisive victory that Israel won, was the very field on 
which the same foes had before contended, and then 
Israel had been defeated. 

So, brethren, we may win victories on the very soil 
where formerly we were shamefully put to the rout; and 
our Christ with us will make anything possible for us, 
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in the way of restoration, of cure of old faults, of ceasing 
to repeat former sins. I suppose that when a spar is 
snapped on board a vessel, and lashed together with spun 
yarn and lanyards, as a sailor knows how to do, it is 
stronger at the point of fracture than it was before. I 
suppose that it is possible for a man to be most impreg- 
nable at the point where he is naturally weakest, if he 
chooses to use the defences that Jesus Christ has given. 

III. Take another lesson—the greatness of little ser- 
vice. 

We do not hear that this John Mark ever tried to do 
any work in the way of preaching the gospel. His busi- 
ness was a very much humbler one. He had to attend to 
Paul’s comfort. He had to be his factotum, man of all 
work; looking after material things, the commissariat, 
the thousand and one trifles that some one had to see to 
if the Apostle’s great work was to get done. And he did 
it all his life long. It was enough for him to do thor- 
oughly the entirely ‘secular’ work, as some people would 
think it, which it was in his power todo. That needed 
some self-suppression. It would have been so natural for 
Mark to have said, ‘Paul sends Timothy to be bishop in 
Crete; and Titus to look after other churches; Epaphro- 
ditus is an official here; and Apollos is a great preacher 
there. And here am I, grinding away at the secularities 
yet. I think I’ll ‘‘strike,’’ and try and get more con- 
spicuous work.’ Or he might, perhaps deceive himself, 
and say, ‘more directly religious work,’ like a great many 
of us that often mask a very carnal desire for prominence 
under a very saintly guise of desire to do spiritual ser- 
vice. Let us take care of that. This ‘minister,’ who 
was not a minister at all, in our sense of the word, but 
only in the sense of being a servant, a private attendant 
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and valet of the Apostle, was glad to do that work all his 
days. 

That was self-suppression. But it was something more. 
It was a plain recognition of what we all ought to have 
very clearly before us, and that is, that all sorts of work 
which contribute to one end are one sort of work; and 
that at bottom the man who carried Paul’s books and 
parchments, and saw that he was not left without clothes, 
though he was so negligent of cloaks and other neces- 
saries, was just as much helping on the cause of Christ 
as the Apostle when he preached. 

I wonder if any of you remember the old story about 
an organist and his blower. The blower was asked who 
it was that played that great sonata of Beethoven’s, or 
somebody’s. And he answered, ‘I do not know who 
played, but I blew it.’ There is a great truth there. If 
it had not been for the unknown man at the bellows, the 
artist at the keys would not have done much. So Mark 
helped Paul. And as Jesus Christ said, ‘He that re- 
ceiveth a prophet in the name of a prophet, shall receive 
a prophet’s reward.’ 

IV. Take as the last lesson the enlarged sphere that 
follows faithfulness in small matters. 

What a singular change! The man who began with 
being a servant of Paul and of Barnabas ends by being 
the evangelist, and it is to him, under Peter’s direction; 
that we owe what is possibly the oldest, and, at all 
events, in some aspects, an entirely unique, narrative of 
our Lord’s life. Do you think that Peter would ever 
have said to him: ‘Mark! come here and sit down and 
write what I tell you,’ if there had not been beforehand 
these long years of faithful service? So is it always, 
dear friends. ‘He that is faithful in that which is least 
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is faithful also in much.’ That is not only a declaration 
that faithfulness is one in kind, whatever be the diam- 
eter of the circle in which it is exercised, but it may also 
be taken as a promise, though that was not the original 
intention of the saying. 

For quite certainly, in God’s providence, the tools do 
come to the hand that can wield them, and the best re- 
ward that we can get for doing well our little work is to 
have larger work to do. The little tapers are tempted, 
if I may use so incongruous a figure, to wish themselves 
set up on loftier stands. Shine your brightest in your 
corner, and you will be ‘exalted’ in due time. It is so, 
as a rule, in this world; sometimes too much so, for, as 
they say is the case at the English bar, so it is some- 
times in God’s Church, ‘There is no medium between 
having nothing to do and being killed with work.’ Still 
the reward for work is more work. And the law will 
be exemplified most blessedly when Christ shall say, 
‘Well done! good and faithful servant. Thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over 
many things.’ 

So this far-away figure of the minister-evangelist sa- 
lutes us too, and bids us be of good cheer, notwithstand- 
ing all faults and failures, because it is possible for us, 
as he has proved, to recover ourselves after them all. God 
will not be less generous in forgiveness than Paul was; 
and even you and I may hear from Christ’s lips, “Thou 
art profitable to Me for the ministry.’ 


II. PETER 


LIKE PRECIOUS FAITH 


*.. . Them that have obtained like precious faith with us through the righteousness 

of God and our Saviour Jesus Christ.’—2 PETER i. 1. 
PETER seems to have had a liking for that word ‘precious.’ 
It is not a very descriptive one; it does not give much 
light as to the quality of the things to which it is ap- 
plied; but it is a suggestion of one-idea value. It is 
interesting to notice the objects to which, in his two 
letters—for I take this to be his letter—he applies it. 
He speaks of the trial of faith as being ‘precious.’ He 
speaks (with a slight modification of the word employed) 
of Jesus Christ as being ‘to them that believe, precious.’ 
He speaks of the ‘precious’ blood of Christ. These in- 
stances are in the first epistle. In this second epistle we 
have the words of my text, and a moment after, ‘exceed- 
ing great and precious promises.’ Now look at Peter’s 
list of valuables; ‘Christ, Christ’s blood, God’s promises, 
our Faith, and the discipline to which that faith is sub- 
jected.’ These are things that the old man had hk 
out to be of worth. 

But then there is another word in my text that must 
be noted, ‘like precious.’ It brings into view two 
classes, to one of which Peter himself belongs—‘us’ and 
‘they.’ Who are these two classes? It may be that he 
he is thinking of the immense difference between the in- 
telligent and developed faith of himself and the other 
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recent believers to whom he may be speaking. And, if 
so, that would be beautiful, but I rather take it that he 
is tacitly contrasting in his own mind the difference be- 
tween the Gentile converts as a whole, and the members 
of the Jewish community who had become believers in 
Jesus Christ, and that he is repeating the lesson that 
he had learned on the housetop at Joppa, and had had 
further confirmed to him by the experience ‘of Czesarea, 
and that he is really saying exactly what he said when 
he defended himself before the Council in Jerusalem: 
‘Seeing that God had given unto them the like gift that 
he did unto us, who was I, that I should withstand God?’ 
And so he looks out over all the Christian community, 
and ignores ‘the middle wall of partition,’ and says, 
‘Them that have obtained like precious faith with us.’ 
I wish very simply to try to draw out the thoughts that 
lie in these words, and cluster round that well-worn and 
threadbare theological expression and Christian verity of 
‘faith’ or ‘trust.’ 

I. And the first thing that I would desire to point you 
to is, what we learn here as to the object of faith. 

Now those of you who are using the Revised Version 
will notice that there is a very slight, but important, 
alteration there, from the rendering in the old transla- 
tion. We read in the latter: ‘Like precious faith with 
us through the righteousness, . . .’ and that is a mean- 
ing that might be defended. But the Revised Version 
says, and says more accurately as far as the words go, 
and more truly as far as Christian thought goes, ‘them 
that have obtained like precious faith with us im the 
righteousness.’ Now, I daresay, it will occur to us all 
that that is a departure from the usual form in which 
faith is presented to us in the New Testament, because 
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there, thank God! we are clearly taught that the one 
thing which faith grapples is not a thing but a Person. 
Christian faith is only human trust turned in a definite 
direction. Just as our trust lays hold on one another, so 
the object of faith is, in the deepest analysis, no doc- 
trine, no proposition, not even a Divine fact, not even 
a Divine promise, but the Doer of the fact, and the 
Promiser of the promise, and the Person, Jesus Christ. 
When you say, ‘I trust so-and-so’s word!’ what you mean 
is, ‘I trust him, and soI put credence in his word.’ And 
Christianity would have been delivered from mountains 
of misconception, and many a poor soul would have felt 
that a blaze of light had come in upon it, if this had 
been clearly proclaimed, and firmly apprehended by 
preachers and by hearers, that the object of trust is 
the living Person, Jesus Christ, and that the trust which 
grapples us to Him is essentially a personal relation en- 
tered into by our wills and hearts far more than by our 
heads. 

Ali that is being apprehended by the Christian Church 
to-day a great deal more clearly than it used to be when 
some of us were young. But we have the defects of 
our qualities. And this generation is accustomed far 
too lightly and superficially to say ‘Oh! I do not care 
about doctrines. I cleave to the living Christ!’ Amen! 
say I. But there is another question—What Christ is 
it that you are cleaving to? For our only way of know- 
ing a person with whom we have no external acquaint- 
ance is by what we are told about him, and believe about 
him. And so, while we cannot assert too strongly that 
faith or trust in the living Christ, and not ina dogma, 
is the basis of real Christian life, we have need to be 
very definite and sure as to what Christ—which Christ 
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—it is that we are trusting to? And there my text 
comes in, and tells us that faith is to grasp Christ as 
our righteousness; and another saying of the Apostle 
Paul’s comes in, who for once speaks of faith as being 
faith not only in the Christ, but in ‘His blood’ :-— 


‘Jesus! Thy blood and righteousness, 
My beauty are, my glorious dress.’ 


Brethren! you will not get beyond that. The Christ, 
trusting in whom we have life and salvation, is the 
Christ whose blood cleanses, Whose righteousness clothes 
us poor, sinful men. So, while proclaiming with all 
emphasis, and rejoicing to press it upon all my brethren, 
that salvation comes by personal trust in the Person, I 
supplement and fill out, not contradict, that proclama- 
tion, when I further say that the Person by trusting in 
whom we are saved, is the Jesus whose blood cleanses 
and whose righteousness becomes ours. That righteous- 
ness is, in our text, contemplated as God’s, as being em- 
bodied in Christ’s, that from Him it may be imparted 
to us, if we will fulfil the condition on which alone it 
can be ours, viz., faith. It becomes ours, by no mere 
imputation which has not a reality at the back of it, 
but because faith brings us into such a vital union with 
Jesus Christ as that His righteousness, or at least a 
spark from the central flame, becomes ours, not only in 
reference to our exemption from the burden of our guilt, 
but in reference to our becoming conformed to the 
image of His dear Son, and created anew in righteous- 
ness and holiness. The object of faith is Christ, the 
Christ whose blood and righteousness cleanses and clothes 
sinful souls. 

II. Let me ask you to look, in the next place, to what 
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this text suggests to us about the worth of Christian 
faith. 

Peter calls it precious. Consider its worth as a chan- 
nel. There is a very remarkable expression used in the 
Acts of the Apostles, ‘The door of faith.’ A door is of 
little value in itself, worth a few shillings at the most, 
but if it opens the way into a palace then it is worth 
something. And all the preciousness that there is in 
faith comes, not from its intrinsic value, but from the 
really precious things which it gives into our hands. 
Just as the dyer’s hand may be tinged with royal purple, 
if he has been working in it, or a woman’s hand may 
be scented and made fragrant if she has been handling 
perfumes, so the hand of faith takes tint and fragrance 
from that with which it is conversant. It is precious 
because it is the channel by which all precious things 
flow into our hearts and lives. If Ladysmith is, as I 
suppose it is, dependent for its water supply on one lead 
pipe, the preciousness of that pipe is not measured by 
what it would fetch if it were put up to auction for its 
lead, but by that which flows through it, and without 
which Death would come. And my faith is the pipe by 
which all the water of life comes sparkling and rejoic- 
ing into my thirsty soul. It is the opening of the door 
‘that the King of Glory may come in’; it is the taking 
down of the shutters that the sunshine may blaze into 
the darkened chamber; it is the grasping of the electric 
wire that the circuit may be completed. God puts out 
His hand, and we lay hold of it. It-is not the out- 
stretched hand from earth, but the down-stretched hand 
from heaven that makes the tottering man stand. So, 
dear friends, let us understand that salvation does not 
come as the reward of faith, but that the salvation is 
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in the faith, because faith is the channel by which all 
God’s salvation pours into us. So there is nothing arbi- 
trary in the way of salvation, as some shallow thinkers 
seem to propose, and there is no reason in the question, 
‘Why does God make salvation depend upon faith?’ God 
could not but make salvation depend upon faith, because 
there is no other possible way by which the blessings 
which are gathered together into that one great pregnant 
word ‘salvation’ could find their way into a man’s heart 
but through the channel of his trust. Have you opened 
that channel? If you have not, you need not wonder it 
cannot be otherwise—that salvation does not come unto 
you. 

Consider its worth as a defence. The Apostle in one 
place speaks about ‘the shield of faith.’ But there is 
nothing in the belief that I am safe to make me safe. 
It is very often a fatal blunder. All depends upon that or 
Him, to which or whom I am trusting for my safety. 
Put yourself beneath the true Shield—‘The Lord God is 
a sun and shield’—and then you will be safe. Your way 
of running into the strong tower which alone, with its 
massive walls, protects us from all danger and from all 
sin, is by trusting Him. 

Just as light things on a ship’s deck have to be lashed 
in order to be secured and lie still, you and I have to 
lash ourselves to Jesus Christ; then, not by reason of 
the lashings, but by reason of Him, we are fastened and 
secured. 

Consider the worth of faith as a means of purifying. 
This very Apostle, in his great speech in Jerusalem, 
when vindicating the reception of the Gentiles into the 
Church, spoke of God as having ‘purified their hearts by 
faith.’ And here again, I say, there is no cleansing 
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power in the act of trust. Cleansing power is in that 
which, by the act of trust, comes into my heart. Faith 
is not simple receptivity, not mere passive absorbing of 
what is given, but it is the active taking by desire as 
well as by confidence. And when we trust in Jesus 
Christ, His blood and righteousness, there flows into our 
hearts that Divine life which, like a river turned intoa 
dung-heap, will sweep all the filth before it. You have 
to get the purifying power by faith. Ay! and you have 
to utilise the purifying power by effort and by work. 
‘What God hath joined together, let not men put 
asunder.’ 

III. Now, lastly, note the identity of faith. 

‘Like precious,’ says Peter, and, as I said, there may 
be defended a double application of the word, and two 
sets of pairs of classes may be supposed to have been in 
his mind. I do not discuss which of these may be the 
case, only I would suggest to you that from this beauti- 
ful gathering together of all the diversities of the Chris- 
tian character, conception, and development into one 
great whole, we are taught that the one thing that makes 
a Christian is this trust. That is the universal charac- 
teristic; that is uniform, whatever may differ. Ah! how 
much and how little it takes to make a Christian. ‘Only 
faith?’ you say. Yes, thank God! not this, or that, not 
rites, not anything that a priest can do to you. Not 
orthodoxy; not morality; these will come, but trust in 
Christ and His blood and righteousness. England is a 
Christian country; is it? This is a Christian congrega- 
tion; is it? You are a Christian; are you? Are you 
trusting in that Christ? If you are not; no! though you 
be orthodox up to the eyebrows, and though seven or 
seven hundred sacraments may have been given to you, 
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and though you bea clean living man—all that does not 
make a Christian, but this does—‘Like precious faith 
with us in the righteousness of God and our Saviour.’ 

Again, this great thought of the identity or uniform- 
ity of the one characteristic may suggest to us how 
Christian faith is one, under all varieties of form. There 
never has been in the Christian Church again, notwith- 
standing all our deplorable divisions and schisms, such 
a tremendous cleft as there was in the primitive Church 
between the Jewish and Gentile components thereof. 
But Peter flings this flying bridge across that abyss, and 
knits the two sides together, because he knows that away 
out yonder, amongst the Gentiles, and here in the little 
circle of the Jewish believers, there was the one faith 
that unifies all. 

So, dear friends, there should be the widest charity, 
but no vagueness; for the Christian faith in Him which 
unifies and bridges over all differences, mental and theo- 
logical, is the Christ by whose blood we are cleansed, 
with whose righteousness we are made righteous. 

Again, from the same thought flows the other, of the 
identity of the uniform characteristic, at all stages of 
development or maturity. The mustard-seed and the 
tree, ‘which is greater than all herbs,’ have the same 
life in them. And the feeblest, tremulous little spark 
in some heart, just kindled, and scarcely capable of sus- 
taining itself, is one with the flame leaping heaven-high, 
which lights up and cleanses the whole soul. So for those 
in advance, humility, and for those in the rear, hope. 
And something more than hope, for if you have the fee- 
blest beginning of tremulous trust, you have that which 
only needs to be fostered to make you like Jesus Christ. 


Look at what follows our text: ‘Add to your faith, virtue, 
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and to virtue, knowledge,’ and so on, through the whole 
linked series of Christian graces. They all come out of 
that trust which knits us to Him who is the source of 
them all. So you and I are responsible for bringing our 
faith to the highest development of which it is capable. 

Alas! alas! are we not all like this very Apostle, who, 
in an ecstasy of trust and longing, ventured himself on 
the wave, and as soon as he felt the cold water creeping 
above his knees lost his trust, and so lost his buoyancy, 
and was ready to go down like a stone? He had so 
little faith, that he was beginning to sink; he had so 
much that he put out his hand—a desperate hand it was— 
and cried, ‘Lord, save me!’ And the hand came, and 
that steadied him, and bore him up till the water was 
beneath the soles of his feet again. ‘Lord! I believe; 
help Thou my unbelief!’ 


MAN SUMMONED BY GOD’S GLORY AND 
ENERGY 

Eerie Ge lewisiee fe aie ae 
2 PETER i. 3. 

‘I KNEW thee,’ said the idle servant in our Lord’s para- 
ble, ‘that thou wert an austere man, reaping where 
thou didst not sow, and gathering where thou hadst not: 
strewed. I was afraid, and went and hid my talent in 
the earth.’ Our Lord would teach us all with that preg- 
nant word the great truth that if once a man gets it 
into his head that God’s principal relation to him is to 
demand, and to command, you will get no work out of 
that man; that such a notion will paralyse all activity 
and cut the nerve of all service. And the converse is 
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as true, namely, that the one thought about God, which 
is fruitful of all blessing, joy, spontaneous, glad activity, 
is the thought of Him as giving, and not of demanding, 
of bestowing, and not of commanding. Teach a man 
that he is, as the book of James has it, ‘the giving God,’ 
and let that thought soak into the man’s heart and mind, 
and you will get any work out of him. And only when 
that thought is deep in the spirit will there be true ser- 
vice. 

Now that is the connection in which the words of my 
text come; for they are laid as the broad foundation of 
the great commandment that follows: ‘Beside this, giving 
all diligence, add to your faith virtue, and to your virtue 
knowledge,’ and so on, all the round of the ladder by 
which the Apostle represents us as climbing up to God. 
The foundation of this {injunction is—God has given you 
everything. You have got it to begin with, and so do 
you set yourselves to work, and see that you make the 
thing that is yours ‘your own, and incorporate into your 
being and into the very substance of your soul, and work 
_ out in all the blessed activities of a Christian life, the 
gifts that His royal and kingly hand has bestowed upon 
you. Take for granted that God loves you and gives you 
His whole self, and work on in the fulness of His pos- 
sessed gift. 

That is the connection of the words before us. I take 
them just as they lie in our passage, dealing first of all 
with this question—God’s call to you and me; how it is 
done. Now I do not know if I can venture to indulge 
any remarks about Biblical criticism, but you will per- 
haps bear with me just for a moment whilst I say that 
the people who know a great deal more about such sub- 
jects than either you or I, agree with one consent that 
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the proper way of reading this verse of my text is not 
as our Bible has it: ‘Him that has called us to glory and 
virtue,’ but ‘Him that hath called us by—by his own 
glory and virtue.’ Do you see the difference? In one 
case the language expresses the things in imitation of 
the Divine nature to which God summons you and me 
when He calls us. That is how our Bible has taken it; 
but the deeper thought still is the things in that Divine 
nature and activity itself which constitute His great sum- 
mons and invitation of men to His side; and these are 
the two, whatever they might be, which the Apostle here 
describes in that rather peculiar and unusual language 
for Scripture, ‘Who has called us by His own glory and 
His own virtue.’ I venture to dwell on these two points 
for a moment or two. 

Now, first of all, God’s glory. Threadbare and con- 
sequently vague as the expression is in the minds of a 
great many people who have heard it with their ears ever 
since they were little children, God’s glory has a very 
distinct and definite meaning in Scripture, and all starts, 
as I think, from the Old Testament use of the expression, 
which was the distinct specific name for the supernatural 
light that lay between the cherubim, and brooded over 
the ark on the mercy-seat. The word signifies specifi- 
cally and originally the glory of God, and irradiation of 
a material, though supernatural, symbol of His Divine 
and spiritual presence. Very well, lay hold of that ma- 
terial picture, for God teaches us as we do our children, 
with pictures. Take the symbol and lift it up into the 
spiritual region, and it is just this: the glory of God in 
its deepest meaning is the irradiation and the perpetual 
pouring out and out and out from Himself, as the rays 
of the sun stream out from its great orb, pouring’ out 
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from Himself the light and the perfectness and the 
beauty of His own self revelation. And I think we may 
fairly translate and paraphrase the first words of my 
text into this: God’s great way of summoning men to! 
Himself is by laying out His love upon them and letting i 
the fulness of that ineffable and uncreated light, in 
which is no darkness at all, stream into the else blinded) 
and hopeless lives and hearts of men. Then the other 
side of the Apostle’s thought seems to me—if we will only 
strip it of the threadbare technicalities associated with 
it—as great and wonderful, God’s glory and God’s virtue. 
A heathenish kind of smack lingers about that word, 
both as applied to men and as applied to God, and so 
seldom found in the New Testament; but meaning here, 
as I venture to say, without stopping to show it—mean- 
ing here substantially the same thing that we mean by 
that word energy or power. You know old women in 
country places talk about the virtues of plants. They do | 
not mean by this the goodness of plants, but they mean | 
the occult powers which they suppose them able to put! 
forth. We read in one of the gospels that our Lord Him- 
self said at one singular period of His life that virtue had 
gone out of Him, meaning thereby not goodness but en- 
ergy. So I think we get a sufficient equivalent to the 
Apostle’s meaning if for the second two words of my text 
we read, ‘He hath called us by the glory, the raying out 
of his love, and He hath called us by the activity and the 
energy, the power in action of His great and illustrious 
Spirit.’ So you see these two things, the light that 
streams out of an energy which is born of the streaming 
light. These two things are really at bottom but one, 
various aspects of one idea. Modern physicists tell us 
that all the activity in the system comes from the sun, 
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and in the higher region all the activity comes from the 
sun, and there is no mightier force in the physical uni- 
verse than the sunlight. Lightnings are vulgar, noisy, 
and limited in contrast. The all-conquering force is the 
light that streams out, and so says Peter in his vivid 
picturesque way—not meaning the mere talk of philosophy 
or theology—the manifestation of the glory of God is the 
mightiest force in the whole universe. It is not like the 
play of the moonbeam upon an iceberg, ineffectual, cold, 
merely touching the death without melting or warming 
it, but it rays out like the sun in the heavens, and the 
work done by the light is mightier than all our work. 
By His glory, and by the transcendent energies which 
reside in that illustrious manifestation of the uncreated 
light, God summons men to Himself. Well, if that is 
anything like fair exposition of the words before us, let 
me just ask you before I go further to stop on them for 
one moment. If I may venture to say so, put off your 
theological spectacles for a minute, and do not let us 
harden this thought down with any mere dogma that 
can be selected in the language of the creeds. Let us try 
and put it into words a little less hackneyed. Suppose, 
instead of talking about calling, you were to talk about 
inviting, summoning, beckoning; or I might use tenderer 
words still—beseeching, wooing, entreating; for all that 
lies in the thought. God summoning and calling, in that 
sense, men to Himself, by the raying out of His own 
perfect beauty, and the might with which the beams go 
forth into the darkness. Ah! is not that beautiful, dear 
brethren; that there is nothing more, indeed, for God to 
do to draw us to Himself than to let us see what He is? 
So perfectly fair, so sweet, so tender, so strong, so abso- 
lutely corresponding to all the necessities of our beings 
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and the hunger of our hearts, that when we see Him 
we cannot choose but love Him, and that He can do 
nothing more to call wandering hearts back to the light 


and sweetness of His own heart than to show them Him- ¢ 
self. And so from all corners of His universe, and in 
every activity of His hand and heart and spirit, we can | 
hear a voice saying, ‘Son, give me thine heart.’ ‘Oh! | 
taste and see that God is good.’ ‘Acquaint now thyself | 
with Him and be at peace; thereby good shall come unto | 


thee.’ 

But great and wonderful as such a thought seems to 
be when we look at it in the freshness which belongs 
to it, do you suppose that that was all that Peter was 
thinking about? Do you think that a wide, general, and 
if you leave it by itself, vague utterance like that which 
I have been indulging in, would give all the specific pre- 
cision and fulness of the meaning of the word before us? 
I'think not. I fancy that when this Apostle wrote these 
words he remembered a time long, long ago, when some- 
body stood by the little fishing-cobble there, and as the 
men were up to their knees in slush and dirt, washing 
their nets, said to them, ‘Follow Me.’ I think that was 
in Peter’s estimate God’s call to him by God’s glory and 
by God’s virtue. And soI pause there for a moment to 
say that all the lustrous pouring out of light, all that 
transcendent energy of active love, is not diffused nebu- 
lous through a universe; it is not even spread in that 
sense over all the deeds of His hand; but whilst it is 
everywhere, it has a focus andacentre andafire. The 
fire is gathered into the Son, Jesus Christ; Jesus Christ 
in His manhood and in His Deity; Jesus Christ in His 
life, passion, death, resurrection, ascension, and kingly 
reign. The whole creation, as this New Testament pro- 
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claims Him to us, is God’s glory and God’s virtue, where- 
by He draws men to Himself. I cannot stay to dwell on 
that thought as I should be glad todo. Let me just re- 
mind you of the two parts into which it splits itself up; 
and I commend it, dogmatically as I have to state it in 
such an audience as this—I commend it to the multitudes 
of young men here present. The highest form of the 
Divine glory is Jesus Christ, not the attributes with 
which men clothe the Divinity, not those abstractions 
which you find in books of theology. All that is but 
the fringe of the glory. And I tell you, dear friends, 
the living white light at the centre and heart of all the 
radiance of the flame is the light of life which is con- 
veyed into the gentle Christ. As the Apostle John has 
it, ‘We beheld His glory.’ Yes, and taking and bind- 
ing together the two words which people have so often 
treated against each other, ‘We beheld His glory, the 
glory as of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth,’ the highest light in Him that says, ‘I am the 
light of the world’—very light of very light. As a much 
maligned document has it, ‘very light of very light,’ the 
brightness of His glory, the irradiation of His splendour, 
and the express image of His person. And as the light 
so the power. Christ the power; power in its highest, 
noblest form, the power of patient gentleness and Divine 
suffering; power in its widest sweep, ‘unto every oné 
that believeth’; power in its most wondrous operation, 
‘the power of God unto salvation.’ So I come to you, I 
hope, with one message on my lips and in my heart. If 
you want light, look to Christ. If you want to behold 
that unveiled face, the glory of the Lord, turn to Him, 
and let His sunshine smite you on the face as the light 
smote Stephen, and then you can say, ‘He that hath seen 
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Him hath seen the Father.’ My brother, the highest, 
noblest, perfect, and, as I believe, final form in which | 
all God’s glory, all God’s energy, are gathered together, 
and make their appeal to you and me, was when a Gali- 
lean peasant stood up in a little knot of forgotten Jews 
and said to them, and through them to you and me, 
‘Come unto Me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.’ He calls by His glory and by 
His virtue. 

Now still further. Confining myself as before to the 
words as they lie here in this text, let me ask you to 
think, and that for a moment or two only, on the great 
and wondrous purpose which this Divine energy and light 
had in view in summoning us to itself. His Divine 
power hath given unto us all things that pertain to life 
and all things that pertain to godliness. Look at that! 
One of the old Psalms says: ‘Gather my saints together 
unto me, those who have made a covenant with me by 
sacrifice; assemble them all before my throne, and I will 
judge my people.’ Is that the last and final revelation 
of God’s purpose of drawing men to Him? Is that why 
He sends out His heralds and summons through the 


\ whole intelligent creation? Nay, something better. Not 
\ to judge, not to scourge, not to chastise, not to avenge. 
\To_ give. This is the meaning of that summons that 


comes out through the whole earth, ‘Come up hither,’ 
that when we get there we may be flooded with the rich- 
ness of His mercy, and that He may pour His whole soul 
out over us in the greatness of His gifts. This is God, 
and the perpetual activity summoning men to Himself 
that there He may bless them. He makes our hearts 
empty that He may fill them. He shapes us as we are 
that we may need Him and may recreate ourselves in 
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Him. He says, ‘Bring all your vessels and I will fill 
them full.’ Now look in this part of my subject at what 
I may venture to call the magnificent confidence that this 
Peter has in the—what shall I say?—the encyclopeedical 
—if I may use a long word—and universal character of 
God. All things that pertain to life, all things that per- 
tain to godliness. And somebody says, ‘Yes, that is 
tautology, that is saying the same thing twice over in 
different language.’ Never mind, says Peter, so much 
the better, it will help to express the exuberant abun- 
dance and fulness. He takes a leaf out of his brother 
Paul’s book. He is often guilty when he speaks of God’s 
gifts of that same sin of tautology, as for instance, ‘Now 
unto Him who is able to do exceeding, abundantly, above 
all’—there are four of them—‘all that we can ask or 
think.’ Yes, in all forms language is but faint and fee- 
ble, weak and poor in the presence of that great miracle 
of a love that passeth knowledge and that we may know 
‘the heights and depths. And so says our Apostle, ‘All 
things that pertain to life, all things that pertain to 
godliness.’ The whole circle all round, all the 360 de- 
grees of it, God’s love will come down and lie on the 
top of it as it were, superimposed, so that there should 
not be a single gift where there is a flaw or a defect. 
Everything you want of life, everything you want for 
godliness. Yes, of course, the gift must bear some kind 
of proportion to the giver. You do not expect a million- 
aire to put down half a crown to a subscription list if 
he gives anything at all. And God says to you and me, 
‘Come and look at My storehouses, count if you can those 
golden vases filled with treasure, look at those massive 
ingots of bullion, gaze into the vanishing distances of the 
infiniteness of My nature and of My possessions, and 
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then listen to Me. I give thee Myself—Myself, that ye 
may be filled with all the fulness of. God. All things that 
pertain to life, all things that pertain to godliness. But 
I cannot pass on from this part of my subject without 
venturing one more remark. It is this: I do not suppose 
it is too minute, verbal criticism. This great encyclo- 
peediacal gift is represented in my text, not as a thing 
that you are going to get, Christian men and women, but 
as a thing that you have gotten. And any of you that 
are able to test the correctness of my assertion will see 
I have thought the form of language used in the original 
is such as to point still more specifically than in our 
translation, to some one definite act in the past in which 
all that fulness of glory and virtue of life and godliness 
was given tous men. Is there any doubt as to what that 
is? We talk sometimes as if we had to ask God to give 
us more. God cannot give you any more than He gave 
you nineteen hundred years ago. It was.all in Christ. 
Get a very vulgar illustration whichis altogether inade- 
quate for a great many purposes, but may serve for one. 
Suppose some man told you: that there was a thousand 
pounds paid to your credit at a London bank, and that: 
you were to get the use of it as you drew cheques against 
it. Well, the money is there, is it not? The gift is 
given, and yet for all that you may be dying, and half- 
dead, a pauper. I was reading a book only the other day 
which contained a story that comes in here. An Arctic 
expedition, some years ago, found an ammunition chest 
that Commander Parry had left fifty years ago, safe 
under a pile of stones. The wood of the chest had not 
rotted yet; the provisions inside of it were perfectly 
sweet, and good, and eatable. There it had lain all those 
years. Men had died of starvation within arm’s length 
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of it. It was there all the same. And so, if I might 
venture to vulgarise the great theme that I try to speak 
about, God has given us His Son, and in Him, all that 
pertains to life and all that pertains to godliness. My 
brother, take the things that are freely given to you of 
God. 

And go that leads me to one last word, and it shall only 
be a word, in regard to what our text tells us of the way 
by which on our side we can yield to this Divine call, 
and receive this Divine fulness of gifts, through the 
knowledge of Him that hath called us to glory. Through 
the knowledge! Yes, well there are two kinds of knowl- 
edge, are there not? There is the knowledge by which 
you know a book, for instance, on the subject of study, 
and there is the knowledge by which you know one an- 
other; and the kind of thing I mean when I say, ‘I know 
mathematics,’ is entirely different to what I mean when 
I say, ‘I know John, Thomas,’ or whoever he may be. 
And I venture to say that the knowledge, which is the 
condition of receiving the whole fulness of the glory and 
the whole fulness of the light, is a great deal more like 
the thing we mean when we talk of knowing one another 
than when we talk of knowing a book. That is to say, 
a man may have all the creeds and confessions of faith 
clear in his head, and yet none of the life, none of the 
light, none of the power, and none of the godliness. But 
if we know Him as our brother, know Him as our friend, 
our sacrifice, our Redeemer, Lord, all in all; know Him 
as our heaven, our righteousness, and our strength; if we 
know Him with the knowledge which is possession; if 
we know Him with the knowledge which, as the pro- 
foundest of the Apostles says, ‘hath the truth in life’; 
if we know Him, see then, ‘This is life eternal, to know 
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Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou 
hast sent.’ ‘ 

Now, friends, my words are done. God 1s calling you. | 
No, let us put it a little more definitely than that— 
God is calling thee. There is no speech nor language 
where His voice is not heard. His words are gone out 
to the end of the world, and have reached even thyself. 
He calls thee, oh! brother, sister, friend, that you and I 
may turn round to Him and say, ‘When Thou saidst, Seek 
ye my face, my heart said unto Thee, Thy face, Lord, 
will I seek.? Amen. 


PARTAKERS OF THE DIVINE NATURE 


ee ratae avian coal ae carrugton that lg inh 
world through lust.’—2 PETER i. 4, 

‘PARTAKERS of the Divine nature.’ These are bold words, . 
and may be so understood as to excite the wildest and 
most presumptuous dreams. But bold as they are, and 
startling as they may sound to some of us, they are only 
putting into other language the teaching of which the 
whole New Testament is full, that men may, and do, by 
their faith, receive into their spirits a real communica- 
tion of the life of God. What else does the language 
about being ‘the sons and daughters of the Lord Al- 
mighty’ mean? What else does the teaching of regen- 
eration mean? What else mean Christ’s frequent declar- 
ations that He dwells in us and we in Him, as the branch 
in the vine, as the members in the body? What else does 
‘he that is joined to the Lord in one spirit’ mean? Do 
not all teach that in some most real sense the very pur- 
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pose of Christianity, for which God has sent His Son, 
and His Son has come, is that we, poor, sinful, weak, 
limited, ignorant creatures as we are, may be lifted up 
into that solemn and awful elevation, and receive in our 
trembling and yet strengthened souls a spark of God? 
‘That ye may be partakers of the Divine nature’ means 
more than ‘that you may share in the blessings which 
that nature bestows.’ It means that into us may come 
the very God Himself. 

I. So I want you to look with me, first, at this lofty 
purpose which is here presented as being the very aim 

and end of God’s gift in the gospel. 
' The human nature and the Divine are both kindred 
and contrary. And the whole Bible is remarkable for the 
emphasis with which it insists upon both these elements 
of the comparison, declaring, on the one hand, as no 
other religion has ever declared, the supreme sovereign, 
unapproachable elevation of the infinite Being above all 
creatures, and on the other hand, holding forth the hope, 
as no other religion has ever ventured to do, of the pos- 
sible union of the loftiest and the lowest, and the lifting 
of the creature into union with God Himself. There are 
no gods of the heathen so far away from their worship- 
pers, and there are none so near them, as our God. 
There is no god that men have bowed before, so unlike 
the devotee; and there is no system which recognises 
that, as is the Maker so are the made, in such thorough- 
going fashion as the Bible does. The arched heaven, 
though high above us, it is not inaccessible in its serene 
and cloudless beauty, but it touches earth all round the 
horizon, and man is made in the image of God. 

True, that divine nature of which the ideal man is the 
possessor has faded away from humanity. But still the 
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human is kindred with the divine. The drop of water is 
of one nature with the boundless ocean that rolls shoreless 
beyond the horizon, and stretches plumbless into the 
abysses. The tiniest spark of flame is of the same na- 
ture as those leaping, hydrogen spears of illuminated 
gas that spring hundreds of thousands of miles high in 
a second or two in the great central sun. 

And though on the one hand there be finiteness and 
on the other infinitude: though we have to talk, in big 
words, of which we have very little grasp, about ‘Om- 
niscience,’ and ‘Omnipresence,’ and ‘Eternity,’ and such 
like, these things may be deducted and yet the Divine 
nature may be retained; and the poor, ignorant, finite, 
dying creature, that perishes before the moth, may say, 
‘Tam kindred with Him whose years know no end; whose 
wisdom knows no uncertainty nor growth; whose power 
is Omnipotence; and whose presence is everywhere.’ He 
that can say, ‘I am,’ is of the same nature as His whose 
mighty proclamation of Himself is ‘I AM THATI AM.’ He 
who can say ‘I will’ is of the same nature as He who * 
willeth and it is done. 

But that kindred, belonging to every soul of man, 
abject as well as loftiest, is not the ‘partaking’ of which 
my text speaks; though it is the basis and possibility of 
it; for my text speaks of men as ‘becoming partakers,’ 
and of that participation as the result, not of humanity, 
but of God’s gift of ‘exceeding great and precious prom- 
ises.? That creation in the image and likeness of God, 
which is represented as crowned by the very breath of 
God breathed into man’s nostrils implies not only kindred 
with God in personality and self-conscious will, but also 
in purity and holiness. The moral kindred has darkened 
into unlikeness, but the other remains. It is not the gift - 
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here spoken of, but it supplies the basis which makes 
that gift possible. A dog could not become possessor of 
the Divine nature, in the sense in which my text speaks 
of it. Any man, however bad, however foolish, however 
degraded, abject and savage, can become a partaker of 
it, and yet no man has it without something else than the 
fact of his humanity. 

What, then, is it? No mere absorption, as extravagant 
mystics have dreamed, into that Divine nature, as a drop 
goes back into the ocean and is lost. There will always 
be ‘I’ and ‘thou,’ or else there were no blessedness, nor 
worship, nor joy. We must so partake of the Divine na- 
ture as that the bounds between the bestowing God and 
the partaking man shall never be broken down. But that 
being presupposed, union as close as is possible, the in- 
dividuality of the giver and the reeeiver being untam- 
pered with is the great hope that all Christian men and 
women ought consciously to cherish. 

Only mark, the beginning of the whole is the com- 
munication of a Divine life which is manifested mainly 
in what we call moral likeness. Or to put it into plain 
words, the teaching of my text is no dreamy teaching, 
such as an eastern mystic might proclaim, of absorption 
into an impersonal Divine. There is no notion here of 
any partaking of these great though secondary attributes 
of the Divine mind which to many men are the most God-: 
like parts of His nature. But what my text mainly 
means is, you may, if you like, become ‘holy as God is 
holy.’ You may become loving as God is loving, and 
with a breath of His own life breathed into your hearts. 
The central Divinity in the Divine, if I may so Say, is 
the amalgam of holiness and love. That is God; the rest 
is what belongs to God. God has power; God is love. 
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That is the regnant attribute, the spring that sets every- 
thing agoing. And so, when my text talks about making 
us all, if we will, partakers of a Divine nature, what it 
means, mainly, is this—that into every human spirit 
there may pass a seed of Divine life which will unfold 
itself there in all purity of holiness, in all tenderness and 
gentleness of love. ‘God is love; and he that dwelleth in 
love dwelleth in God, and God in him.’ Partakers we 
shall be in the measure in which by our faith we have 
drawn from Him the pure and the hearty love of what- 
ever things are fair and noble; the measure in which we 
love righteousness and hate iniquity. 

And then remember also that this lofty purpose which 
is here set forth is a purpose growingly realised in man. 
The Apostle puts great stress upon that word in my text, 
which, unfortunately, is not rendered adequately in our 
Bible, ‘that by these ye might become partakers of the 
Divine nature.’ He is not talking about a being, but 
about a becoming. That is to say, God must ever be pass- 
ing, moment by moment, into our hearts if there is to be 
anything godly there. No more certainly must this build- 
ing, if we are to see, be continually filled with light-beams 
that are urged from the central sun by its impelling force 
than the spirit must be receiving, by momentary com- 
munication, the gift of life from God if it is to live. Cut 
off the sunbeam from the sun and it dies, and the house 
is dark; cut off the life from the root and it withers, and 
the creature shrivels. The Christian man lives only by 
continual derivation of life from God; and for ever and 
ever the secret of his being and of his blessedness is not 
that he has become a possessor, but that he has become 
a partaker, of the Divine nature. 

And that participation ought to, and will, be a growing 
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thing. By daily increase we shall be made capable of 
daily increase. Life is growth; the Divine life in Him 
is not growth, but in us it does grow, and our infancy will 
be turned into youth; and our youth into maturity; and, 
blessed be His name, the maturity will be a growing one, 
to which grey hairs and feebleness will never come, nor 
a term ever be set. More and more of God we may re- 
ceive every day we live, and through the endless ages 
of eternity; and if we have Him in our hearts, we shall 
live as long as there is anything more to pass from God 
to us. Until the fountain has poured its whole fulness 
into the cistern, the cistern will never be broken. He 
who becomes partaker of the Divine nature can never 
die. So as Christ taught us the great argument for im- 
mortality is the present relation between God and us, and 
the fact that He is the God of Abraham points to the 
resurrection life. 

II. Look, in the second place, at the costly and suffi- 
cient means employed for the realisation of this great 
purpose. ‘He hath given to us exceeding great and 
precious promises, that by these ye might become par- 
takers,’ ete. 

Of course the mere words of a promise will not com- 
municate this Divine life to men’s souls. ‘Promises’ here 
must necessarily, I think, be employed in the sense of 
fulfilment of the promises. And so we might think of 
all the great and wondrous words which God has spoken 
in the past, promises of deliverance, of forgiveness, and 
the like; but Iam rather disposed to believe that the ex- 
treme emphasis of the epithets which the Apostle selects 
to describe these promised things now fulfilled suggests 
another interpretation. 

I believe that by ‘these ‘exceeding great and precious 
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promises’ is meant the unspeakable gift of God’s own 
Son, and the gift therein and thereafter of God’s life- 
giving Spirit. For is not this the meaning of the central 
fact of Christianity, the incarnation—that the Divine 
becomes partaker of the human in order that the human 
may partake of the Divine? Is not Christ’s coming the 
great proof that however high the heavens may stretch 
above the flat, sad earth, still the Divine nature and the 
human are so kindred that God can enter into humanity 
and be manifest in the flesh? Contrariety vanishes; the 
difference between the creature and the Creator disap- 
pears. These mere distinctions of power and weakness, 
of infinitude and finiteness, of wisdom and of ignorance, 
of undying being and decaying life, vanish, as of second- 
ary consequence, when we can say, ‘the Word was made 
flesh and dwelt among us.’ There can be no insuper- 
able obstacle to man’s being lifted up into a union 
with the Divine, since the Divine found no insuper- 
able obstacle in descending to enter into union with the 
human. 

So then, because God has given us His Son it is clear 
that we may become partakers of the Divine nature; in- 
asmuch as He, the Divine, has become partaker of the 
children’s flesh and blood, and in that coming of the Di- 
vine into the human there was brought the seed and the 
germ of a life which can be granted to us all. Brethren! 
there is one way, and one way only, by which any of us 
can partake of this great and wondrous gift of a share 
in God, and it is through Jesus Christ. ‘No man hath 
ascended up into Heaven,’ nor ever will either climb or 
fly there, ‘save He that came down from Heaven; even 
the Son of man which is in Heaven.’ And in Him we 
may ascend, and in Him we may receive God. 
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Christ is the true Prometheus, if I may so speak, who 
brings to earth in the fragile reed of his humanity the 
sacred and immortal fire which may be kindled in every 
heart. Open your hearts to Him by faith and He will 
come in, and with Him the rejoicing life which will 
triumph over the death of self and sin, and give to you 
a share in the nature of God. 

III. Let me say, lastly, that this great text adds a 
human accompaniment of that Divine gift: “Having 
escaped the corruption that is in the world through 
lust.’ 

The only condition of receiving this Divine nature is 
the opening of the heart by faith to Him, the Divine 
human Christ, who is the bond between men and God, 
and gives it to us. But that condition being pre- 
supposed, this important clause supplies the conduct 
which attends and attests the possession of the Divine 
nature. 

Notice, here is human nature without God, described 
as ‘the corruption that is in the world in lust.’ It is like 
a fungus, foul-smelling, slimy, poisonous; whose growth 
looks rather the working of decay than of vitality. 
And, says my text, that is the kind of thing that hu- 
man nature is if God is not in it. There is an ‘either’ 
and ‘or’ here. On the one hand we must have a share 
in the Divine nature, or, on the other, we have ‘a 
share in the putrescence ‘that is in the world through 
lust.’ 

Corruption is initial destruction, though of course 
other forms of life may come from it; destruction is 
complete corruption. The word means both A man 
either escapes from lust and evil, or he is destroyed 
by it. 
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And the root of this rotting fungus is ‘in lust,’ which 
word, of course, ig used in a much wider meaning than 
the fleshly sense in which we employ it in modern times. 
It means ‘desire’ of all sorts. The root of the world’s 
corruption is my own and my brothers’ unbridled and 
godless desires. 

So there are two states—a life plunged in putridity, or 
a heart touched with the Divine nature. Which is it to 
be? It cannot be both. It must be one or the other. 
Which? 

A man that has got the life of God, in however feeble 
measure, in him, will flee away from this corruption like 
Lot out of Sodom. And how will he flee out of it? By 
subduing his own desires; not by changing position, not 
by shirking duty, not by withdrawing himself into un- 
wholesome isolation from men and men’s ways. The 
corruption is not only ‘in the world,’ so that you could 
get rid of it by getting out of the world, but it is ‘in the 
world in lust,’ so that you carry the fountain of it with- 
in yourself. The only way to escape is by no outward 
flight, but by casting out the unclean thing from our own 
souls. 

Depend upon it, the measure in which a man has the 
love of God in him can be very fairly estimated by the 
extent to which he is doing this. There is a test for you 
Christian people. There have been plenty of men and 
women in all ages of the Church, and they abound in this 
generation, who will make no seruple of declaring that 
they possess a portion of this Divine Spirit and a spark 
of God in their souls. Well then, I say, here is the test, 
bring it all to this—does that life within you cast out 
your own evil desires? If it does, well; if it does not, 
the less you say about Christ in your hearts the less 
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likely you will be to become either a hypocrite, or a self- 
deceiver. 

And so, brethren, remember, one last word, viz., that 
whilst on the one hand whoever has the life of God in 
his heart will be fleeing from this corruption, on the 
other hand you can weaken—ay! and you can kill the 
Divine life by not so fleeing. You have got it, if you 
have it, to nourish, to cherish, and to do that most of all 
by obeying it. If you do not obey, and if habitually you 
keep the plant with all its buds picked off one after an- 
other as they begin to form, you will kill it sooner or 
later. You Christian men and women take warning. 
God has given you Jesus Christ. It was worth while for 
Christ to live; it was worth while for Christ to die, in 
order that into the souls of all sinful, God-forgetting, 
devil-following men there might pass this Promethean 
spark of the true fire. 

You get it, if you will, by simple faith. You will not 
keep it unless you obey it. Mind you do not quench the 
Holy Spirit, and extinguish the very life of God in your 
souls. 


THE POWER OF DILIGENCE 


* Giving all diligence, add to your faith. . .’—2 PETERi.5. 


IT seems to me very like Peter that there should be so 
much in this letter about the very commonplace and fam- 
iliar excellence of diligence. He over and over again 
exhorts to it as the one means to the attainment of all 
Christian graces, and of all the blessedness of the Chris- 
tian life. We do not expect fine-spun counsels from a 
teacher whose natural bent is, like his, but plain, sturdy, 
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common sense, directed to the highest matter, and set 
aglow by fervent love to his Lord. The Apostle paints 
himself, and his own way of Christian living, when he 
thus frequently exhorts his brethren to ‘give all dili- 
gence.’ He says in this same chapter that he himself 
will ‘give diligence [endeavour, in Authorised Version] 
that they may be able after his decease to have these 
things always in remembrance.’ We seem to see Peter, 
not much accustomed to wield a pen, sitting down to 
what he felt a somewhat difficult task, and pointing the 
readers to his own example as an instance of the temper 
which they must cherish if they are to make anything of 
their Christian life. ‘Just as I labour for your sakes at 
this unfamiliar work of writing, so do you toil at perfect- 
ing your Christian graces.’ 

Now it strikes me that we may gain some instruction 
if we throw together the various objects to which in 
Scripture, and especially in this letter, we are exhorted to 
direct this virtue of diligence, and mark how comprehen- 
sive its range, and how, for all beauty of character and 
progress in the Divine life, it is regarded as an indis- 
pensable condition. Let us then look, first, at the homely 
éxcellence that is the master-key to all Christian maturi- 
ty and grace, and then at the various fields in which we 
are to apply it. 

I. Now as to the homely virtue itself, ‘giving all dili- 
gence.’ 

We all know what ‘diligence’ means, but it is worth 
while to point out that the original meaning of the word 
is not so much diligence as haste. It is employed, for 
instance, to describe the eager swiftness with which the 
Virgin went to Elizabeth after the angel’s salutation and 
annunciation. It is the ‘word employed to describe the 
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murderous hurry with which Herodias came rushing in 
to the king tc demand John the Baptist’s head. It is the 
word with which the Apostle, left solitary in his prison, 
besought his sole trusty companion Timothy to ‘make 
haste so as to come to him before winter.’ Thus, the 
first notion in the word is haste, which crowds every 
moment with continuous effort, and lets no hindrances 
entangle the feet of the runner. Wise haste has some- 
times to be content to go slowly. ‘Raw haste’ is ‘half 
sister to delay.’ When haste degenerates into hurry, and 
becomes agitation, it is weakness, not strength; it turns 
out superficial work, which has usually to be pulled to 
pieces and done over again, and it is sure to be followed 
by reaction of languid idleness. But the less we hurry 
the more should we hasten in running the race set be- 
fore us. 

But with this caution against spurious haste, we cannot 
too seriously lay to heart the solemn motives to wise and 
well-directed haste. The moments granted to any of us 
are too few and precious to let slip unused. ‘The field to 
be cultivated is too wide and the possible harvest for the 
toiler too abundant, and the certain crop of weeds in the 
sluggard’s garden too poisonous, to allow dawdiing to be 
considered a venial fault. Little progress will be made 
if we do not work as feeling that ‘the night is far spent, 
the day is at hand,’ or as feeling the apparently oppo- 
site but really identical conviction, ‘I must work the 
works of Him that sent me while it is day. The night 
cometh when no man can work.’ The day of full sal- 
vation, repose, and blessedness is near dawning. The 
night of weeping, the night of toil, is nearly past. By 
both aspects of this brief life we should be spurred to 
haste. 
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The first element, then, in Christian diligence is econ- 
omy of time as of most precious treasure, and the avoid- 
ance, as of a pestilence, of all procrastination. ‘To-mor- 
row and to-morrow’ is the opiate with which sluggards 
and cowards set conscience asleep, and as each to-morrow 
becomes to-day it proves as empty of effort as its pre- 
decessors, and, when it has become yesterday, it adds one 
more to the solemn company of wasted opportunities 
which wait for a man at the bar of God. ‘All their yes- 
terdays have lighted’ such idlers ‘to dusty death,’ because 
in each they were saying, ‘to-morrow we will begin the 
better course,’ instead of beginning it to-day. ‘Now is 
the accepted time.’ ‘Wherefore, giving all haste, add to 
your faith.’ 

Another of the phases of the virtue, which Peter here 
regards as sovereign, is represented in our translation of 
the word by ‘earnestness,’ which is the parent of dili- 
gence. Earnestness is the sentiment, of which diligence 
is the expression. So the word is frequently translated. 
Hence we gather that no Christian growth is possible 
unless a man gives his mind to it. Dawdlers will do 
nothing. There must be fervour if there is to be growth. 
The heated bar of iron will go through the obstacle which 
the cold one will never penetrate. We must gather our- 
selves together under the impulse of an all-pervading and 
noble earnestness, too deep to be demonstrative, and 
which does not waste itself in noise, but settles down 
steadily to work. The engine that is giving off its steam 
in white puffs is not working at its full power. When 
we are most intent we are most silent. Harnestness is 
dumb, and therefore it is terrible. 

Again we come to the more familiar translation of the 
word as in the text. ‘Diligence’ is the panacea for all 
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diseases of the Christian life. It is the homely virtue 
that leads to all success. It is a great thing to be con- 
vineed of this, that there are no mysteries about the con- 
ditions of healthy Christian living, but that precisely the 
game qualities which lead to victory in any career to 
which a man sets himself do so in this; that, on the one 
hand, we shall never: fail if in earnest and saving the 
crumbs of moments, we give ourselves to the work of 
Christian growth; and that on the other hand, no fine 
emotions, no select moments of rapture and communion 
will ever avail to take the place of the dogged perse- 
verance and prosaic hard work which wins in all other 
fields; and wins, and is the only thing that does win, in 
this one too. If you want to be a strong Christian—that 
is to say, a happy man—you must bend your back to the 
work and ‘give all diligence.’ Nobody goes to heaven in 
his sleep. Noman becomes a vigorous Christian by any 
other course than ‘giving all diligence.’ It is a very 
lowly virtue. It is like some of the old wives’ recipes for 
curing diseases with some familiar herb that grows at 
every cottage door. People will not have that, but if you 
bring them some medicine from far away, very rare and 
costly, and suggest to them some course out of the beaten 
rut of ordinary, honest living, they will jump at that. 
Quackery always deals in mysteries and rare things. The 
great physician cures diseases with simples that grow 
everywhere. A pennyworth of some familiar root will 
cure an illness that nothing else will touch. It is a 
homely virtue, but if in its homeliness we practised it, 
this Church and our own souls would wear a different 
face from what it and they do to-day. 

II. Note the wide field of action for this homely 
grace. 
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I can do nothing more—nor is it necessary that I should 
—than put before your mind, in a sentence or two, the 
various applications of it which our letter gives. 

First, note that in our text, ‘giving all diligence, add 
to your faith.’ That is to say, unless you work with 
haste, with earnestness, and therefore with much putting 
forth of strength, your faith will not evolve the graces of 
character which is in it to bring forth. If, on the other 
hand, we set ourselves to our tasks, then out of faith will 
come, as the blossoms mysteriously and miraculously do 
out of an apparently dead stump, virtue, manliness, and 
knowledge, and temperance, and patience, and godliness, 
and brotherly mindedness, and charity. All that galaxy 
of light and beauty will shine forth on the one condition 
of diligence, and it will not appear without that. With- 
out it, the faith, though it may be genuine, which lies in 
a man who is idle in cultivating Christian character, will 
bear but few and shrivelled fruits. The Apostle uses a 
very remarkable expression here, which is rendered in 
our Bible imperfectly ‘giving all diligence.’ He has just 
been saying that God has ‘given to us all things that per- 
tain to life and godliness, and exceeding great and pre- 
cious promises.’ The Divine gift, then, is everything 
that will help a man to live a high and godly life. And, 
says Peter, on this very account, because you have all 
these requisites for such a life already given you, see 
that you ‘bring besides into’ the heap of gifts, as it were, 
that which you and only you can bring, namely, ‘all dili- 
gence.’ The phrase implies that diligence is our contri- 
bution. And the very reason for exercising it is the com- 
pleteness of God’s gift. ‘On this very account’—because 
He has given so much—we are to lay “all diligence’ by 
the side of His gifts, which are useless to the sluggard. 
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On the one hand there are all great gifts and boundless 
possibilities as to life and godliness, and on the other 
diligence as the condition on which all these shall actually 
become ours, and, passing into our lives, will there pro- 
duce all these graces which the Apostle goes on to enu- 
merate. The condition is nothing recondite, nothing hard 
either to understand or to practise, but it is simply that 
commonplace, humdrum virtue of diligence. If we will 
put it forth, then the gifts that God has given, and which 
are not really ours unless we put it forth, will pass into 
the very substance of our being, and unfold themselves 
according to the life that is in them; even the life that is 
in Jesus Christ Himself, in all forms of beauty and sweet- 
ness and power and blessedness. ‘Diligence’ makes faith 
fruitful. Diligence makes God’s gifts ours. 

Then, again, the Apostle gives an even more remarkable 
view of the possible field for this all-powerful diligence 
when he bids his readers exercise it in order to ‘make 
their calling and election sure.’ Peter’s first letter shows 
that he believed that Christians were ‘chosen according 
to the foreknowledge of God the Father.’ But for all 
that he is not a bit afraid of putting the other side of the 
truth, and saying to us in effect. ‘We cannot read the 
eternal decrees of God nor know the names written in the 
Book of Life. These are mysteries above us. But if you 
want to be sure that you are one of the called and chosen, ' 
work and you will get the assurance.’ The confirmation 
of the ‘call,’ of the ‘election,’ both in fact and in my con- 
sciousness depends upon my action. The ‘diligence,’ of 
which the Apostle thinks such great things, reaches, as 
it were, a hand up into heaven and binds a man to that 
great unrevealed, electing purpose of God. If we desire 
that upon our Christian lives there shall shine the per- 
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petual sunshine of an unclouded confidence that we have 
the love and the favour of God, and that for us there is 
no condemnation, but only ‘acceptance in the beloved,’ the 
short road to it is the well-known and trite path of toil 
in the Christian life. 

Still further, one of the other writers of the New Testa- 
ment gives us another field in which this virtue may ex- 
patiate, when the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
exhorts to diligence, in order to attain ‘the full assurance 
of hope.’ If we desire that our path should be bright- 
ened by the clear vision of our blessed future beyond the 
grave, and above the stars, and within the bosom of God, 
the road to that happy assurance and sunny, cloudless 
confidence in a future of rest and fellowship with God 
lies simply here—work! as Christian men should, whilst 
it is called to-day. 

The last of the fields in which this virtue finds exercise 
is expressed by our letter, when Peter says, ‘Seeing that 
we look for such things, let us be diligent, that we may 
be found of Him in peace without spot, and blameless.’ 
If we are to be ‘found in peace,’ we must be ‘found spot- 
less,’ and if we are to be ‘found spotless’ we must be 
‘diligent.’ ‘If that servant begin to say in his heart, My 
lord delayeth his coming; and to be slothful, and to eat 
and drink with the drunken, the lord of that servant will 
come in an hour when he is not aware.’ On the other 
hand, ‘who is that faithful servant whom his lord hath 
set ruler over his household? Blessed is that servant 
whom his lord when he cometh shall find so doing?’ Do- 
ing so, and diligently doing it, ‘he shall be found in 
peace.’ 

What a beautiful ideal of Christian life results from 
putting together all these items. A fruitful faith, a sure 
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calling, a cloudless hope, a peaceful welcome at last! The 
Old Testament says, ‘The hand of the diligent maketh 
rich’; the New Testament promises unchangeable riches to 
thesame hand. The Old Testament says, ‘Seest thou a man 
diligent in his business, he shall stand before kings.’ The 
New Testament assures us that the noblest form of. that 
promise shall be fulfilled in the Christian man’s commu- 
nion with his Lord here, and perfected when the diligent 
disciple shall ‘be found of Him in peace,’ and stand be- 
fore the King in that day, accepted and himself a king. 


GOING OUT AND GOING IN 


‘An entrance . . . my decease.’—2 PETER i. 11, 15. 


I po not like, and do not often indulge in, the practice 
of taking fragments of Scripture for a text, but I venture 
to isolate these two words, because they correspond to 
one another, and when thus isolated and connected, bring 
out very prominently two aspects of one thing. In the 
original the correspondence is even closer, for the words, 
literally rendered, are ‘a going in’ and‘a going out.’ 
The same event is looked at from two sides. (Qn the one 
it is a departure; on the other it is an arrival. That 
event, I need not say, is Death. 

I note, further, that the expression rendered, ‘my de- ° 
cease,’ employs the word which is. always used in the 
Greek translation of the Old Testament to express the 
departure of the Children of Israel from bondage, and 
which gives its name, in our language, to the Second 
Book of the Pentateuch. ‘My exodus’—associations sug- 
gested by the word can scarcely fail to have been in the 
writer’s mind. 
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Further, I note that this expression for Death is only 
employed once again in the New Testament—viz., in St. 
Luke’s account of the Transfiguration, where Moses and 
Elias spake with Jesus ‘concerning His decease—the 
exodus—which He should accomplish at Jerusalem.’ If 
~ you look on to the verses which follow the second of my 
texts, you will see that the Apostle immediately passes 
on to speak about that Transfiguration, and about the 
voice which He heard then in the holy mount. So that 
I think we must suppose that in the words of our second 
text he was already beginning to think about the Trans- 
figuration, and was feeling that, somehow or other, his 
‘exodus’ was to be conformed to his Master’s. 

Now bearing all these points in mind, let us just turn 
to these words and try to gather the lessons which they 
suggest. 

I. The first of them is this, the double Christian aspect 
of deatn. 

It is well worth noting that the New Testament very 
seldom condescends to use that name for the mere physi- 
cal fact of dissolution. It reserves it for the most part 
for something a great deal more dreadful than the sep- 
aration of body and soul, and uses all manner of peri- 
phrases, or what rhetoricians call euphemising, that is, 
gentle expressions which put the best face upon a thing 
instead of the ugly word itself. It speaks, for instance, 
as you may remember, in the context here about the 
‘putting off’ of a tent or ‘a tabernacle,’ blending the no- 
tions of stripping off a garment and pulling down a tran- 
sitory abode. It speaks about death as a sleep, and in 
that and other ways sets it forth in gracious and gentle 
aspects, and veils the deformity, and loves and hopes 
away the dreadfulness of it. 
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Now other languages and other religions besides Chris- 
tianity have done the same things, and Roman and Greek 
poets and monuments have in like manner avoided the 
grim, plain word—death, but they have done it for ex- 
actly the opposite reason from that for which the Chris- 
tian does it. They did it because the thing was so dark 
and dismal, and because they knew so little and feared so 
much about it. And Christianity does it for exactly the 
opposite reason, because it fears it not at all, and knows 
it quite enough. So it toys with leviathan, and ‘lays its 
hand on the cockatrice den,’ and my text is an instance 
of this. 

‘My decease ... . an entrance.’ So the terribleness 
and mystery dwindled.down into this—a change of posi- 
tion; or if locality is scarcely the right class of ideas to 
apply to spirits detached from the body—a change of con- 
dition. That is all. 

We do not need to insist upon the notion of change of 
place. For, as I say, we get into a fog when we try to 
associate place with pure spiritual existence. But the 
root of the conviction which is expressed in both these 
phrases, and most vividly by their juxtaposition, is this, 
that what happens at death is not the extinction, but the 
withdrawal, of a person, and that the man is, as fully, as 
truly as he was, though all the relations in which he 
stands may be altered. 

Now no materialistic teaching has any right to come 
in and bar that clear faith and firm conclusion. For by 
its very saying that it knows nothing about life except 
in connection with organisation, it acknowledges that 
there is a difference between them. And until science 
can tell me how it is that the throb of a brain or the 
quiver of a nerve, becomes transformed into morality, 
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into emotion, I maintain that it knows far too little of 
personality and of life to be a valid authority when it as- 
serts that the destruction of the organisation is the end 
of the man. I feel myself perfectly free—in the dark- 
ness in which, after all investigation, that mysterious 
transformation of the physical into the moral and the 
spiritual lies—I feel perfectly free to listen to another 
voice, the voice which tells me that life can subsist, and 
that personal being can be as full—ay, fuller—apart alto- 
gether from the material frame which here, and by our 
present experience, is its necessary instrument. And 
though accepting all that physical investigation can teach 
us, we can still maintain that its light does not illumine 
the central obscurity; and that, after all, it still remains 
true that round about the being of each man, as round 
about the being of God, clouds and darkness roll, 


‘Life and thought have gone away, 
Side by side, 
Leaving door and window wide.’ 


That, and nothing more, is death—‘My decease . . . an 
entrance.’ 

Then, again, the combination of these two words sug- 
gests to us that the one act, in the same moment, is both 
departure and arrival. There is not a pin-point of space, 
not the millionth part of a second of time, intervening 
between the two. There is no long journey to be taken. 
A man in straits, and all but desperation, is recorded in 
the old Book to have said: ‘There is but a step between 
me and death.’ Ah, there is but a step between death 
and the Kingdom; and he that passes out at the same 
moment passes in. 


I need not say a word about theories which seem to me 
,o 
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to have no basis at all in our only source of information, 
which is Revelation; theories which would interpose a 
long period of unconsciousness—though to the man un- 
conscious it be no period at all—between the act of de- 
parture and that of entrance. Not so do I read the 
teaching of Scripture: ‘This day thou shalt be with Me 
in Paradise.’ We pass out, and as those in the vesti- 
bule of a presence-chamber have but to lift the curtain 
and find themselves face to face with the king, so we, 
at one and the same moment, depart and arrive. 

Friends stand round the bed, and before they can tell 
by the undimmed mirror that the last breath has been 
drawn, the saint is ‘with Christ, which is far better.’ 
To depart 7s to be with Him. There is a moment in the 
life of every believing soul in which there strangely min- 
gle the lights of earth and the lights of heaven. As you 
see in dissolving views, the one fades and the other 
consolidates. Like the mighty angel in the Apocalypse, 
the dying man stands for a moment with one foot on the 
earth and the other already laved and cleansed by the 
waters of that sea of glass mingled with fire which is 
before the Throne,’ ‘Absent from the body; present with 
the Lord.’ 

Further, these two words suggest that the same act is 
emancipation from bondage and entrance into royalty. 

‘My exodus.’ Israel came out of Egyptian servitude - 
and dropped chains from wrists and left taskmasters | 
cracking their useless whips behind them, and the brick 
kilns and the weary work were all done when they went 
forth. Ah, brethren, whatever beauty and good and 
power and blessedness there may be in this mortal life, 
there are deep and sad senses in which, for all of us, it 
is a prison-house and a state of captivity. There is a 
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bondage of flesh; there is a dominion of the animal na- 
ture; there are limitations, like high walls, cribbing, 
cabining, confining us—the limitations of circumstance. 
There is the slavery of dependence upon this poor, ex- 
ternal, and material world. There are the tyranny of sin 
and the subjugation of the nobler nature to base and low 
and transient needs. All these fetters, and the scars 
of them, drop away. Joseph comes out of prison to a 
throne. The kingdom is not merely one in which the 
redeemed man is a subject, but one in which he himself 
isa prince. ‘Have thou authority over ten cities.’ These 
are the Christian aspects of death. 

II. Now note, secondly, the great fact on which this 
view of death builds itself, 

I have already remarked that in one of my texts the 
Apostle seems to be thinking about Jesus Christ and His 
decease. The context also refers to another incident in 
his own life, when our Lord foretold to him that the put- 
ting off his tabernacle was to be ‘sudden,’ and added: 
‘Follow thou Me.’ 

Taking these allusions into account, they suggest that 
it is the death of Jesus Christ—and that which is in- 
separable from it, His Resurrection—that changes for a 
soul believing on Him the whole aspect of that last ex- 
perience that awaits usall. It is His exodus that makes 
‘my exodus’ a deliverance from captivity and an entrance 
upon royalty. 

I need not remind you, how, after all is said and done, 
we are sure of life eternal, because Jesus Christ died and 
rose again. I donot need to depreciate other imperfect 
arguments which seem to point in that direction, such as 
the instincts of men’s natures, the craving for some ret- 

-ribution beyond, the impossibility of believing that life 
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is extinguished by the fact of physical death. But whilst 
I admit that a good deal may be said, and strong proba- 
bilities may be alleged, it seems to me that however 
much you may argue, no words, no considerations, moral 
or intellectual, can suffice to establish more than that it 
would be avery good thing if there were a future life 
and that it is probable that there is. But Jesus Christ 
comes to us and says, ‘Touch Me, handle Me; a spirit 
hath not flesh and bones as I have. Here I am. I was 
dead; I am alive for evermore.’ So then one life, that we 
know about, has persisted undiminished, apart from the 
physical frame, and that one Man has gone down into 
the dark abyss, and has come up the same as when He 
descended. So it is His exodus—and, as I believe, His 
death and Resurrection alone—on which the faith in 
immortality impregnably rests. 

But that is not the main point which the text suggests. 
Let me remind you how utterly the whole aspect of any 
difficulty, trial, or sorrow, and especially of that culmina- 
tion of all men’s fears—death itself—is altered when we 
think that in the darkest bend of the dark road we may 
trace footsteps, not without marks of blood in them, of 
Him that has trodden it all before us. ‘Follow thou Me,’ 
He said to Peter; and it should be no hard thing for us, 
if we love Him, to tread where He trod. It should be no 
lonely road for us to walk, however the closest clinging - 
hands may be untwined from our grasp, and the most 
utter solitude of which a human soul is capable may be 
realised, when we remember that Jesus Christ has walked 
it before us. 

The entrance, too, is made possible because He has pre- 
ceded us. ‘I go to prepare a place for you.’ So we may 
be sure that when we go through those dark gates and 
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across the wild, the other side of which no man knows, 
it is not to step out of ‘the warm precincts of the cheer- 
ful day’ into some dim, cold, sad land, but it is to enter 
into His presence. 

Israel’s exodus was headed by a mummy case, in which 
_ the dead bones of their whilom leader were contained. 
Our exodus is headed by the Prince of Life, who was 
dead and is alive for evermore. 

So, brethren, I beseech you, treasure these thoughts 
more than you do. Turn to Jesus Christ and His resur- 
rection from the dead more than you do. I may be mis- 
taken, but it seems to me that the Christianity of this 
day is largely losing the habitual contemplation of im- 
mortality which gave so much of its strength to the 
religion of past generations. We are all so busy in 
setting forth and enforcing the blessings of Christianity 
in its effects in the present life that, I fear me, we are 
largely forgetting what it does for us at the end, and 
beyond the end. And I would that we all thought more 
of our exodus and of our entrance in the light of Christ’s 
death and resurrection. Such contemplation will not 
unfit us for any duty or any enjoyment. It will lift us 
above the absorbed occupation with present trivialities, 
which is the bane of all that is good and noble. It will 
teach us ‘a solemn scorn of ills.’ It will set on the fur- 
thest horizon a great light instead of a doleful darkness, 
and it will deliver us from the dread of that ‘shadow 
feared of man,’ but not by those who, listening to Jesus 
Christ, have been taught that to depart is to be with 
Him. 

Ill. Now I meant to have said a word, in the close of 
my sermon, about a third point—viz., the way of secur- 
ing that this aspect of death shall be our experience, but 
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your time will not allow of my dwelling upon thatvas.t 
should have wished. I would only point out that, as I 
have already suggested, this context teaches us that it is 
His death that must make our deaths what they may 
become; and would ask you to notice, further, that the 
-eontext carries us back to the preceding verses. ‘An 
entrance shall be ministered unto you abundantly.’ We 
have just before read, ‘If these things be in you and 
abound, they make you that ye shall neither be barren 
nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ’; and just before is the exhortation, ‘giving all 
diligence, minister to your faith virtue.’ 

So the Apostle, by reiterating the two words which he 
had previously been using, teaches us that if death is 
to be to us that departure from bondage and entrance 
into the Kingdom, we must here and now bring forth the 
fruits of faith. There is no entrance hereafter, unless 
there has been a habitual entering into the Holy Place 
by the blood of Jesus Christ even whilst we are on earth. 
There is no entrance by reason of the fact of death, un- 
less all through life there has been an entrance into rest 
by reason of the fact of faith. 

And so, dear brethren, f beseech you to remember that 
it depends on yourself whether departing shall be arrival, 
and exodus shall be entrance. One thing or other that 
last moment must be to us all—either a dragging us re- © 
luctant away from what we would fain cleave to, or a 
glad departure from a foreign land and entrance to our 
home. It may be as when Peter was let out of prison, 
the angel touched him, and the chains fell from his 
hands, and the iron gate opened of its own accord, and 
he found himself in the city. It is for you to settle 
which of the two it shall be. And if you will take Him 
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for your King, Companion, Saviour, Enlightener, Life 
here, ‘the Lord shall bless your going out and coming in 
from this time forth and even for evermore.’ 


THE OWNER AND HIS SLAVES 


Denying the Lord that bought them.’—2 PETER ii. 1. 


THE institution of slavery was one of the greatest blots 
on ancient civilisation. It was twice cursed, cursing 
both parties, degrading each, turning the slave into a 
chattel, and the master, in many cases, into a brute. 
Christianity, as represented in the New Testament, never 
says a word to condemn it, but Christianity has killed it. 
‘Make the tree good and its fruit good.’ Do not aim at 
institutions, change the people that live under them and 
you change them. Girdle the tree and it will die, and 
save you the trouble of felling it. But not only does 
Christianity never condemn slavery, though it was in dead 
antagonism to all its principles, and could not possibly 
survive where its principles were accepted, but it also 
takes this essentially immoral relation and finds a soul of 
goodness in the evil thing, which serves to illustrate the 
relation between God and man, between Christ and us. 
It does with slavery as it does with war, uses what is 
good in it as illustrating higher truths, and trusts to the 
operation, the slow operation of its deepest principles for 
its destruction. 

So, then, we have one Apostle, in his letters, binding 
on his forehead as a crown the designation, ‘Paul,’ a slave 
of ‘Jesus Christ,’ and we have in my text an expanded 
allusion to slavery. The word that is here rendered 
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rightly enough, ‘Lord,’ is the word which has been trans- 
ferred into English as ‘despot,’ and it carries with it 
some suggestion of the roughness and absoluteness of 
authority which that word suggests to us. It does not 
mean merely ‘master,’ it means ‘owner,’ and it suggests 
an unconditional authority, to which the only thing in us 
that corresponds is abject and unconditional submission. 
That is what Christ is to you and me; the Lord, the 
Despot, the Owner. 

But we have not only owner and slave here; we have 
one of the ugliest features of the institution referred to. 
You have the slave-market, ‘the Lord that bought them,’ 
and because He purchased them, owns them. Think of 
the hell of miseries that are connected with that practice 
of buying and selling human flesh, and then estimate the 
magnificent boldness of the metaphor which Peter does 
not scruple to take from it here, speaking of the owner 
who acquired them by a price. And not only that, but 
slaves will run away, and when they are stopped, and 
asked who they belong to, will say they know nothing 
about him. And so here is the runaway’s denial, ‘deny- 
ing the Lord that bought them.’ Now I ask you to think 
of these three points. 

I. Here we have the Owner of us all. 

I do not need, I suppose, to spend a moment in showing 
you that this relationship, which is laid down in our text, | 
subsists between Jesus Christ and men, and it subsists 
between Jesus Christ and all men. For the people about 
whom the Apostle is saying that they have ‘denied the 
Lord that bought them’ can, by no construction, be sup- 
posed to be true Christians, but were enemies that had 
crept into the Church without any real allegiance to 
Jesus Christ, and were trying to wreck it, and to destroy 
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His work. So there is no reference here to a little elected 
group out of the midst of humanity, who especially be- 
longed to Jesus Christ, and for whom the price has been 
paid; but the outlook of my text in its latter portion is 
as wide as humanity. The Lord—that is, Jesus Christ— 
owns all men. 

Let me expand that thought in one or two illustrations 
which may help to make it perhaps more vivid. The 
slave’s owner has absolute authority over him. You re- 
member the occasion when a Roman officer, by reflecting 
upon the military discipline of the legion, and the mys- 
tical power that the commander’s word had to set all his 
men in obedient activity, had come to the conclusion that, 
somehow or other, this Jesus whom he desired to heal his 
servant had a similar power in the material universe, and 
that just as he, subordinate officer though he was, had 
yet—by reason of the fact that he was ‘under authority,’ 
and an organ of a higher authority—the power to say to 
his servant, ‘Go,’ and he would go; and to another one, 
‘Come,’ and he would come; so this Christ had power to 
say to disease, ‘Depart,’ and it would depart; and to 
health, ‘Come,’ and it would come; and to all the material 
forces of the universe, ‘Do this,’ and obediently they 
would do it. That is the picture, in another region, of 
the relation which Jesus Christ bears to men, though, 
alas, it is not the picture of the relation which men bear 
to Christ. But to all of us He has the right to say, wher- 
ever we are, ‘Come,’ the right to say, ‘Go,’ the right to 
say, ‘Do,’ the right to say, ‘Be this, that, and the other 
thing.’ 

Absolute authority is His; what should be yours? Un- 
conditional submission. My friend, it is no use your call- 
ing yourself a Christian unless that is your attitude. My 
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sermon to-night has something else to do than simply to 
present truths to you. It has to press truths on you, and 
to appeal not only to your feelings, not only to your un- 
derstandings, but to your wills. And so I come with this 
question: Do you, dear friend, day by day, yield to the 
absolute Master the absolute submission? And is that 
rebellious will—which is in you, as it is in us all—tamed 
and submitted so as that you can say, ‘Speak, Lord! Thy 
servant heareth’? Is it? 

Further, the owner has the right, as part of that abso- 
lute authority of which I have been speaking, to settle 
without appeal each man’s work. In those Eastern mon- 
archies where the king was surrounded, not by consti- 
tutional ministers, but by his personal slaves, he made 
one man a shoeblack or a pipe-bearer, and the man stand- 
ing next to him his prime minister. And neither the one 
nor the other had the right to say a word. Jesus Christ 
has the right to regulate your life in all its details, to 
set you your tasks. Some of us will get what the world 
vulgarly calls ‘more important duties’; some will get 
what the world ignorantly calls more ‘insignificant’ ones. 
What does that matter? It was our Owner that set us 
to our work, and if He tells us to black shoes, let us black 
them with all the pith of our elbows, and with the best 
blacking and brushes we can find; and if He sets us to 
work, which people think is more important and more: 
conspicuous, let us do that too, in the same spirit, and for 
the same end. 

Again, the owner has the absolute right of possession 
of all the slave’s possessions. He gets a little bit of land 
in the corner of his master’s plantation, and grows his 
vegetables, yams, pumpkins, a leaf of tobacco or two, or 
what not, there. And if his master comes along and 
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says, ‘These are mine,’ the slave has no resource, and is 
obliged to accept the conditions and to give them up. So 
Jesus Christ claims ours as well as us—ours because He 
claims us—and whilst, on the other hand, the surrender 
of external good is incomplete without the surrender 
of the inward will, on the other hand the abandonment 
and surrender of the inward life is incomplete, if it 
be not hypocritical, without the surrender of external 
possessions. All the slave’s goods belonged to the 
owner. 

And the owner has another right. He can say, Take 
that man’s child and sell him in the market!’ and he can 
break up the family ties and separate husband and wife, 
and parent and child, and not a word can be said. Our 
Master comes, not with rough authority, but with loving, 
though absolute authority, and He sometimes untwines 
the hands that are most closely clasped, and says to the 
one of the two that have grown together in love and 
blessedness, ‘Come!’ and he cometh, and to the other 
‘Go!’ and she goeth. Blessed they who can say, ‘It is the 
Lord! Let Him do what seemeth Him good.’ 

Now, dear friends, this absolute authority cannot be 
exercised by any man upon another man, and this uncon- 
ditional submission, which Jesus Christ asks from us all, 
ought not to be rendered by any man toaman. It isa 
degradation when a human creature is put even in the 
external relation of slavery and servitude to another 
human creature, but it is an honour when Jesus Christ 
says to me, ‘Thou art Mine,’ and I say to Him, ‘I am 
Thine, O Lord, truly I am Thy servant; Thou hast loosed 
my bonds.’ In the old Saxon monarchies, some anti- 
quarians tell us, the foundation of our modern nobility or 
aristocracy is found in that the king’s servants became 
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nobles. Jesus Christ’s slave is everybody else’s master. 
And it is the highest honour that a man can have to bow 
himself before that Lord, and to take His yoke upon him 
and learn of Him. So much, then, for my first point; 
now a word with regard to the second. 

II. The sale, and the price. 

‘The Lord that bought them.’ You perhaps remember 
other words which say, ‘Ye are bought with a price; be 
‘not the servants of men’; also other words of this Apostle 
himself, in which he speaks, in his other letter, of being 
‘bought with the precious blood of Christ, as of a Lamb 
without blemish and without spot.’ Now notice, Christ’s. 
ownership of us does not depend on Christ’s Divinity, 
which I suppose most ef us believe, but on Christ’s sacri- 
fice for us. It is perfectly true that creation gives rights 
to the Creator. It is perfectly true that if we believe, 
as I think the New Testament teaches, that He, who be- 
fore His name was Jesus was the Eternal Word of God, 
was the Agent of all Creation, and therefore has rights. 
But Christ’s heart does not care for rights of that sort. 
It wants something far deeper, far tenderer, far closer 
than any such. And He comes to us with the language 
that is the language of love over all the universe, as 
between man and woman, as between man and man, as 
between man and God, as between God and man, upon 
His lips, and says, ‘Thou must love Me, for I have died - 
for thee.’ Yes, brother; the only ground upon which 
absolute possession of a man can be rested is the ground 
of prior absolute surrender to Him. Christ must give 
Himself to me before He can ask me to give myself to 
Him. So all that was apparently harsh in the relation- 
ship, as I have been trying to set it forth to you, melts 
away and disappears. No owner ever owned a slave as 
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truly as a loving woman owns her husband, or a loving 
husband his wife, because the ownership is the expres- 
sion of perfect love on both sides. And that is the 
golden bond that binds men’s souls to Christ in a sub- 
mission which, the more abject it is, the more elevat- 
ing it is, just because ‘He loved me, and gave Himself 
for me.’ 

I do not dwell upon any cold theological doctrine of an 
Atonement, but I wish you to feel that deep in this great 
metaphor of our text there lie the two things; first, the 
price that was paid, and, second, the bondage from which 
the slave was delivered. He belonged to another master 
before Christ bought him for Himself. ‘He that com- 
mitteth sin is the slave of sin.’ Someof you are your 
own despots, your own tyrants. The worse half of you 
has got the upper hand. The mutineers that ought to 
have been down under hatches, and shackled, have taken 
possession of the deck and clapped the captain and the 
officers, and all the sextants and log-books, away into a 
corner, and they are driving the ship—that is, you—on 
to the rocks, as hard as they can. A man that is not 
Christ’s slave has a far worse slavery in submitting to 
these tyrant sins that have tempted him with the notion 
of how fine it is to break through these old-womanly re- 
straints and conventional fads of a narrow morality, and 
to have his fling, and do as he likes and follow nature. 
Ay, some of you have been doing that, and could write a 
far better commentary than any preacher ever wrote, out 
of your own experience, on the great words, ‘Whilst they 
promised them liberty, they themselves are the slaves of 
corruption!’ Young men, is that true about any of you— 
that you came here into Manchester to a situation, and 
lonely lodgings, comparatively innocent, and that some- 
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body said, ‘Oh, do not be a milksop! come along and 
see life,’ and you thought it was fine to shake off the 
shackles that your poor old mother used to try to put 
upon your limbs? And what have you made of it? I will 
tell {you what a great many young men have made of it 
—I have seen scores of them in the forty years that I 
have been preaching here: ‘His bones are full of the 
iniquity of his youth, which shall lie down with him in 
the dust.’ 

There is a slavery which is blessedness, and there is a 
slavery which at first is delightsome to the worst part of 
us, and afterwards becomes bitter and deadly. And it 
is the bondage of sin, the bondage to my worst self, the 
bondage to my indulged passions, the bondage to other 
men, the bondage to the material world. Jesus Christ 
speaks to each of us in His great sacrifice, by whic He 
says to us, “The Son will make you free, and you shall be 
free indeed.’ The Lord has bought us. Have you let 
Him emancipate you from all your bondage? Dear 
friends, bear with me if I press again upon you, I pray 
God that it may ring in your ears till you can answer that 
question, Jesus Christ having bought me, dol belong to 
Him? 

III. And now, lastly, notice the runaways. 

Did it ever occur to you what a pathetic force there is 
in Peter’s picking out that word ‘denying’ as the short- 
hand expression for all sorts of sins?) Who was it that 
thrice denied that he knew Him? That experience went 
very deep into the Apostle; and here, as I take it, is a 
most significant illustration of his penitent remembrance 
of his past life, all the more significant because of its 
reticence. The allusion is one that nobody could eatch 
that did not know his past, but which to those who did 
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know it was full of meaning and of pathos:—‘Deny- 
ing the Lord, as J did on that dismal morning, in the 
High Priest’s palace. I am speaking about it, for I 
know what it comes to, and the tears that will follow 
after.’ 

But what I desire to press upon you, dear friends, is 
just this: That in that view of the lives of people who are 
not Christians there is suggested to us the essential sin- 
fulness, the black ingratitude, and the absolute folly of 
refusing to acknowledge the claims of Him to whom we 
belong, and who has bought us at sucha price. You can 
do it by word, and perhaps some of us are not guiltless in 
that respect. You can do it by paring down the char- 
acter and offic2 of Jesus Christ, and minimising the im- 
portance of His sacrifice from the world’s sins, and think- 
ing of Him, not as the Owner that bought us, but as the 
Master that teaches us. You can do it by cowardly hid- 
ing of your colours and being too shamefaced, too sensi- 
tive to the curled lip of the man that works at the next 
bench, or sits at the next desk, or the student that is 
beside you, or somebody else whose opinion you esteem, 
which prevents you from saying like a man, ‘I belong 
to Jesus Christ, and whomsoever other people serve, as 
for me, I am going to serve Him.’ And you can do it, 
and many of you are doing it, by simply ignoring His 
claims, refusing to turn to Him, not yielding up your 
will to Him, not turning your heart to Him, not setting 
your dependence upon Him. Is it not a shame that men, 
whose hearts will glow with thankfulness when another 
man, especially if he is a superior, comes to them with 
some gift, valuable, but nothing as compared with the 
transcendent gift that Christ brings, will yet let Him die 
for them and not care anything about Him? I can under- 
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stand the vehement antagonism that some people have to 
Christ and Christianity, but what I cannot understand is 
the attitude of the immense mass of people that come to 
services like this, who profess to believe that Jesus 
Christ’s love for them brought Him to the cross, and yet 
will not even pay the poor tribute of a little interest and 
a momentary inclination of heart towards Him. ‘Is it 
nothing to you, all ye that pass by,’ that Jesus Christ 
died for you? He bought you for His own. Let me 
beseech you to ‘yield yourselves’ servants, slaves of 
Christ, and then you will be free, and you will hear Him 
say in the very depth of your hearts, ‘Henceforth I call 
you not slaves, but friends.’ 


BE DILIGENT 


“Wherefore, beloved, seeing that ye look for such things, be diligent that ye may be 


_ found of Him in peace, without spot, and blameless.’—2 PETER iii. 14. 


AS we pass the conventional boundary of another year, 
most of us, I suppose, cast glances into the darkness 
ahead. To those of us who have the greater part of our 
lives probably before us, the onward look will disclose 
glad possibilities. To some of us, who have life mostly 
behind us, the prospect will take ‘a sober colouring from 
an eye that hath kept watch over man’s mortality,’ and — 
there will be little on the lower levels to attract. My 
text falls in with the mood which the season fosters. It 
directs our onward look to a blessed certainty instead of 
a peradventure, and it deduces important practical con- 
sequences from the hope. These three things are in the 
words of our text: a clear vision that should fill the fut- 
ure; a definite aim for life, drawn from the vision; and 
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an earnest diligence in the pursuit of that aim, animated 
by that hope. 

Now these three—a bright hope, a sovereign purpose, 
and a diligent earnestness—are the three conditions of 
all noble life. They themselves are strength, and they 
will bring us buoyancy and freshness which will prolong 
youth into old age, and forbid anything to appear unin- 
teresting or small. 

So I ask you to look at these three points, as suggested 
by my text. 

I, First, then, the clear hope which should fill our 
future. 

‘Seeing that ye look for such things.’ What things? 
Peter has been drawing a very vivid and solemn picture 
of the end, in two parts, one destructive, the other con- 
structive. Anticipating the predictions of modern science, 
which confirm his prophecy, ue speaks of the dissolution 
of all things by fervent heat, and draws therefrom the 
lesson: ‘What manner of persons ought ye to be in all 
holy conversation and godliness?’ 

But that dissolution by fire is not, as eee often call 
it, the ‘final conflagration.’ Rather is it a regenerating 
baptism of fire, from which ‘the heavens and the earth 
that now are’—like the old man in the fable, made young 
in the flame—shall emerge renewed and purified. The 
lesson from that prospect is the words of our text. 

Now I am not going to dwell upon that thought of a 
new heaven and a new earth renewed by means of the 
fiery change that shall pass upon them, but simply to re- 
mark that there is a great deal in the teaching of both 
Old and New Testaments which seems to look in that 
direction. It is, at least, a perfectly tenable belief, and 


in my humble judgment is something more, that this 
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earth, the scene of man’s tragedy and crime, the theatre 
of the display of the miracle of redeeming love, eman- 
cipated from the bondage of corruption, shall be renewed 
and become the seat of the blessed. They who dwell in 
it, and it on which they dwell pass through analogous 
changes, and as for the individuals, the ‘new creation’ is 
the old self purified by the fire of the Divine Spirit into 
incorruption and righteousness, so the world in which 
they live shall, in like manner, be ‘that new world which 
is the old,’ only having suffered the fiery transformation 
and been glorified thereby. 

But passing from that thought, which, however inter- 
esting it may be as a matter of speculation, is of very 
small practical importance, notice, still further, the essen- 
tial part of the hope which the Apostle here sets forth— 
viz., that that order of things towards which we may 
look is one permeable ory for feet that have been 
washed and made clean. ‘Therein dwelleth righteous- 
ness.’ Righteousness there, of course, is the abstract for 
the concrete; the quality is put for the persons that ex- 
hibit it. And just as the condition of being at home in 
this present material world is the possession of flesh and 
blood, which puts creatures into relationships therewith, 
and just as it is impossible for a finite, bodyless spirit to 
move amongst, and influence, and be influenced by, the 
gross materialities of the heavens and the earth that now — 
are, so is it impossible for anything but purity to be at 
rest in, or even to enter into that future world. ‘The 
gates’ of the New Jerusalem ‘shall not be closed day nor 
night’; but through the ever-open gates none can pass 
except they who have washed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb. There stand at the 
gates of that Paradise unseen, the repulsions of the angel 
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with the flaming sword, and none can enter except the 
righteous. Light kills the creatures of the darkness. 


*How pure that soul must be 
Which, placed within Thy piercing sight, 
Shall shrink not, but with calm delight 
Can live, and look on Thee!’ 


Thus, then, brethren, an order of things free from all 
corruption, and into which none can pass but the pure, 
should be the vision that ever flames before us. Peter 
takes it for granted that the anticipation of that future 
is an inseparable part of the Christian character. The 
word which he employs, by its very form, expresses that 
that expectance is habitual and continuous. Iam afraid 
that a great many so-called Christians very seldom send 
their thoughts, and still less frequently their desires, on- 
wards to that end. In all your dreams of the future, 
how much space has been filled by this future which is no 
dream? Have you, in these past days, and do you, asa 
matter of habitual and familiar occupation of your mind, 
let your eyes travel on beyond and above the low levels 
of earth and peradventures, to fix them on that certainty? 

Opticians make glasses with three ranges, and write 
upon a little bar which shifts their eyepieces, ‘Theatre,’ 
‘Field,’ ‘Marine.’ Which of the three is your glass set 
to? The turn of a button determines its range. You can 
either look at the things close at hand, or, if you set the 
eyepiece right and use the strongest, you can see the 
stars. Which is it tobe? The shorter range shows you 
possibilities; the longer will show you certainties. The 
shorter range shows you trifles; the longer, all that you 
ean desire. The shorter range shows you hopes that are 
destined to be outgrown and left behind; the longer, the 
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far-off glories, a pillar of light which will move before 
you for ever. Oh, how many of the hopes that guided 
our course, and made our objective points in the past, are 
away down below the backward horizon! How many 
hopes we have outgrown, whether they were fulfilled or 
disappointed. But we may have one which will ever 
move before us, and ever draw our desires. The greater 
vision, if we were only wise enough to bring our lives 
habitually under its influence, would at once dim and 
ennoble all the near future. 

Let us then, dear friends, not desecrate that wondrous 
faculty of looking before as well as after which God has 
given to us, by wasting it upon the nothings of this 
world, but heave it higher, and anchor it more firmly in 
the very Throne of God Himself. And for us let one 
solemn, blessed thought more and more fill with its sub- 
stance and its light the else dim and questionable and in- 
sufficient future, and walk evermore as seeing Him who 
is invisible, and as hasting unto the coming of the day of 
the Lord. 

II. Then, secondly, note the definite aim which this 
clear hope should impress upon life. 

If you knew that you were going to emigrate soon, and 
spend all your life on the other side of the world, in cir- 
cumstances the outlines of which you knew, you would be 
a fool if you did not set yourself to get ready for them. 
The more clearly we see and the more deeply we feel that 
future hope, which is disclosed for us in the words of my 
text, the more it will prescribe a dominant purpose which 
will give unity, strength, buoyancy, and blessedness to 
any life. ‘Seeing that ye look for such things, be dili- 
gent.’ For what? ‘That ye may be found of Him in 
peace, without spot, and blameless,’ 
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Now mark the details of the aim which this great hope 
impresses upon life, as they are stated in the words of 
my text. Every word is weighty here. ‘That ye may be 
found.’ That implies, if not search, at least investiga- 
tion. It suggests the idea of the discovery of the true 
condition, character, or standing of a man which may 
have been hidden or partially obscured before—and now, 
at last, is brought out clearly. With the same suggestion 
of investigation and discovery, the same phrase is em- 
ployed in other places; as, for instance, when the Apostle 
Paul speaks about being ‘found naked,’ or as when he 
speaks about being ‘found in Him, not having mine own 
righteousness.’ So, then, there is some process of ex- 
amination or investigation, resulting in the discovery, 
possibly for the first time, of what a man really is. 

Then note, ‘Found in Him,’ or as the Revised Version 
reads it, ‘in His sight.’ Then Christ is the Investigator, 
and it is before ‘those pure eyes and perfect judgment’ 
that they have to pass, who shall be admitted into the 
new heavens and the new earth, ‘wherein dwelleth right- 
eousness.’ 

Then mark what is the character which, discovered on 
investigation by Jesus Christ, admits there: ‘without spot 
and blameless.’ There must be the entire absence of 
every blemish, stain, or speck of impurity. The purer 
the white the more conspicuous the black. Soot is never 
so foul as when it lies on driven snow. They who enter 
there must have nothing in them akin to evil. ‘Blame- 
less’ is the consequence of ‘spotless.’ That which in 
itself is pure attracts no censure, whether from the Judge 
or from the assessors and onlookers in His court. 

But, further, these two words, in almost the same iden- 
tical form—one of them absolutely the same, and the 
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other almost so—are found in Peter’s other letter asa 
description of Jesus Christ Himself. He was a Lamb 
‘without blemish and without spot.’ And thus the char- 
acter that qualifies for the new heavens is the copy of us 
in Jesus Christ. 

Still further, only those who thus have attained to the 
condition of absolute, speckless purity and conformity to 
Jesus Christ will meet His searching eye in calm tran- 
quillity and be ‘found of Him in-peace.’ 

The steward brings his books to his master. If he 
knows that there has been trickery with the figures and 
embezzlement, how the wretch shakes in his shoes, 
though he may stand apparently calm, as the master’s 
keen eye goes down the columns! If he knows that it is 
all right, how calmly he waits the master’s signature at 
the end, to pass the account! The soldiers come back 
with victory on their helmets, and are glad to look their 
captain in the face. But if they come back beaten, they 
shrink aside and hide their shame. If we are to meet 
Jesus Christ with quiet hearts, and we certainly shall 
meet Him, we must meet Him ‘without spot and blame- 
less.’ The discovery, then, of what men truly are will be 
like the draining of the bed of a lake. Ah, what ugly, 
siimy things there are down in the bottom! What squa- 
lor and filth flung in from the houses, and covered over 
many a day by the waters! All that surface work will be - 
drained off from the hearts of men. Shall we show slime 
and filth, or shall we show lovely corals and silver sands 
without a taint or a speck? 

These are the details of the life’s aim of a Christian 
man. And they may all be gathered up into one. The 
end which we should seek as sovereign and high above 
all others is the conformity of our character to Jesus 
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Christ our Lord. Never mind about anything else; let us 
leave all in God’s hands. He will do better for us than 
we can do for ourselves. Let us trust Him for the con- 
tingent future; and let us set ourselves to secure this, 
that, whether joy or sorrow, whether wealth or poverty, 
whether success or failure, whether sweet companionship 
or solitary tears be our lot for the rest of our lives, we 
may grow in grace, and in the knowledge and likeness 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Make that your 
aim, and freshness, buoyancy, enthusiasm, the ennobling 
of everything in this world, and the bending of all to be 
contributory of it, will gladden your days. Make any- 
thing else your aim, and you fail of your highest purpose, 
and your life, however successful, will be dreary and dis- 
appointed, and its end will be shame. 

III. Lastly, notice the earnest diligence with which that 
aim should be pursued, in the light of that hope. 

Peter is fond of using the word which is here trans- 
lated ‘be diligent.’ Hard work, honest effort, contin- 
uous and persevering, is His simple recipe for all noble- 
ness. You will find He employs it, for instance, at least 
three times in this letter, in such connections as, ‘Besides 
this, giving all diligence, add to your faith virtue,’ and 
so on through the whole glorious series; and again, 
‘Wherefore the rather, brethren, give diligence to make 
your calling and election sure.’ So, then, there is no 
mystery about the way of securing the aim; work to- 
wards it, and you will get it. 

Now, of course, there are a great many other consider- 
ations to be brought in in reference to the Christian 
man’s means of becoming Christlike. We should have to 
speak of the gifts of a Divine Spirit, of the dependence 
upon God for it, and the like; but for the present purpose 
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we may confine ourselves to Peter’s own prescription, ‘be 
diligent,’ and that will secure it. But then the word 
itself opens out into further meanings than that. It not 
only implies diligence: there may be diligence of a very 
mechanical and ineffective sort. The word also includes 
in its meaning earnestness, and it very frequently in- 
cludes that which is the ordinary consequence of earnest- 
ness—viz., haste and economy of time. 

So I venture, in closing, just to throw my remarks into 
three simple exhortations. Be in earnest in cultivating 
a Christlike character. Half-and-half Christians, like a 
great many of us, are of no use either to God or to men 
or to themselves. Dawdling and languid, braced up and 
informed by no earnestness of purpose, and never having 
had enthusiasm enough to set themselves fairly alight, 
they do no good and they come to nothing. ‘I would 
thou wert cold or hot.’ One thing sorely wanted in the 
average Christianity of this day is that professing Chris- 
tians should give the motives which their faith supplies 
for earnest consecration due weight and power. Nothing 
else will succeed. You will never grow like Christ unless 
you are in earnest about it any more than you could 
pierce a tunnel through the Alps with a straw. It needs 
an iron bar tipped with diamond to do it. Unless your 
whole being is engaged in the task, and you gather your 
whole self together into a point, and drive the point with . 
all your force, you will never get through the rock bar- 
rier that rises between you and the fair lands beyond. 
Be in earnest, or give it up altogether. 

Then another thing I would venture to say is, Make it 
your business to cultivate a character like that of Jesus 
Christ. If you would go to the work of growing a Christ- 
like spirit one-hundredth part as systematically as you 
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will go to your business to-morrow, and stick at it, there 
would be a very different condition of things in most of 
our hearts. No man becomes noble and good and like the 
dear Lord ‘by a jump,’ without making a systematic and 
conscious effort towards it. 

I would say, lastly, Make haste about cultivating a 
Christlike character. The harvest is great, the toil is 
heavy, the sun is drawing to the west, the evening 
shadows are very long with some of us, the reckoning is 
at hand, and the Master waits to count your sheaves. 
There is no time to lose, brother; set about it as you have 
never done before, and say, ‘This one thing I do.’ 

And so let us not fill our minds with vain hopes which, 
whether they be fulfilled or not, will not satisfy us, but 
lift our eyes to and stay our anticipations on those glories 
beyond, as real as God is real, and as certain as His word 
is true. Let these hopes concentrate and define for us 
the aims of our life; and let the aims, clearly accepted 
and recognised, be pursued with earnestness, with ‘dili- 
gence,’ with haste, with the enthusiasm of which they, 
and they only, are worthy. Let us listen to our Master, 
‘I must work the works of Him that sent Me while it is 
day; the night cometh.’ And let us listen to the words 
of the servant, which reverse the metaphor, and teach 
the same lesson in a trumpet call which anticipates the 
dawn and rouses the sleeping soldiers: ‘The night is far 
spent, the day is at hand. Let us cast oft the works of 
darkness and put on the armour of light ’ 


GROWTH 


‘But grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
« « » 2 PBTER iii. 18. 

THESE are the last words of an old man, written down 
as his legacy to us. He was himself a striking example 
of his own precept. It would be an interesting study to 
examine these two letters of the Apostle Peter, in order 
to construct from them a picture of what he became, and 
to contrast it with his own earlier self when full of self- 
confidence, rashness, and instability. It took a lifetime 
for Simon, the son of Jonas, to grow into Peter; but it 
was done. And the very faults of the character became 
strength. What he had proved possible in his own case 
he commands and commends to us, and from the height 
to which he has reached, he looks upwards to the infinite 
ascent which he knows he will attain when he puts off 
this tabernacle; and then downwards to his brethren, 
bidding them, too, climb and aspire. His last word is 
like that of the great Roman Catholic apostle to the East 
Indies: ‘Forward!’ He is like some trumpeter on the 
battlefield who spends his last breath in sounding an ad- 
vance. Immortal hope animates his dying injunction: 

‘Grow! grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord. 
and Saviour.’ 

So I think we may take these words, dear friends, as 
the starting-point for some very plain remarks about 
what I am afraid is a neglected duty, the duty of growth 
in Christian character. 

I. I begin, first, with a word or two about the direction 


which Christian growth ought to take. 
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Now those of you who use the Revised Version will see 
in it a very slight, but very valuable alteration. It reads 
there: ‘Grow in the grace and knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour.’ The effect of that alteration being to bring 
out more clearly that whilst the direction of the growth 
is twofold, the process is one. And to bring out more 
clearly, also, that both the grace and the knowledge have 
connection with Jesus Christ. 

He is the Giver and the Author of the grace. He is 
the Object of the knowledge. The one is more moral and 
spiritual; the other, if we may so say, more intellectual; 
but both are realised by one act of progress, and both 
inhere in, and refer to, and are occupied with, and are 
derived from, Jesus Christ Himself. 

Let us look a little more closely at this double direction, 
this bifurcation, as it were, of Christian growth. The 
tree, like some of our forest trees, in its normal progress, 
diverges into two main branches at a short distance up- 
wards from the root. 

First, we have growth in the ‘grace’ of Christ. Grace, 
of course, means, first, the undeserved love and favour 
which God in Jesus Christ bears to us sinful and inferior 
creatures; and then it means the consequence of that love 
and favour in the manifold spiritual endowments which 
in us become ‘graces,’ beauties, and excellences of Chris- 
tian character. So then, if you are a Christian, you 
ought to be continually realising a deeper and more 
blessed consciousness of Christ’s love and favour as 
yours. You ought to be, if I may so say, nestling every 
day nearer and nearer to His heart, and getting more and 
more sure, and more and more happily sure, of more and 
more of His mercy and love to you. 

And if you area Christian you ought not only thus to 
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be realising daily, with increasing certitude and power, 
the fact of His love, but you ought to be drinking in and 
deriving more and more every day of the consequences of 
that love, of the spiritual’ gifts of which His hands are 
full. There is open for each of us in Him an inexhaust- 
ible store of abundance. And if our Christian life is real 
and vigorous there ought to be in us a daily increasing 
capacity, and therefore a daily increasing possession of 
the gifts of His grace. There ought to be, in other 
words, also a daily progressive transformation into His 
likeness. It is ‘the grace of our Lord Jesus,’ not only in 
the sense that He is the Author and the Bestower of it 
to each of us, but also in the sense that He Himself 
possesses and exemplifies it. So that there is nothing 
mystical and remote from the experience of daily life 
in this exhortation: ‘Grow in grace’; and it is not 
growth in some occult theological virtue, or transcendent 
experience, but a very plain, practical thing, a daily 
transformation, with growing completeness and preci- 
sion of resemblance, into the likeness of Jesus Christ; 
the grace that was in Him being transferred to me, and 
my character being growingly irradiated and refined, 
softened and ennobled by the reflection of the lustre of 
His. 

This it is to ‘grow into the grace of our Lord and Sav- 
iour’; a deeper consciousness of His love creeping round : 
the roots of my heart every day, and fuller possession of 
His gifts placed in my opening hand every day; and a 
continual approximation to the beauty of His likeness, 
which never halts nor ceases. 

‘Grow in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour.’ The 
knowledge of a person is not the same as the knowledge 
of a creed or of a thought or of a book. We are to grow 
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in the knowledge of Christ, which includes but is more 
than the intellectual apprehension of the truths concern- 
ing Him. He might turn the injunction into—‘Increase 
your acquaintance with your Saviour.’ Many Christians 
never get to be any more intimate with Him than they 
were when they were first introduced to Him. They are 
on a kind of bowing acquaintance with their Master, and 
have little more than that. Wesometimes begin an ac- 
quaintance which we think promises to ripen into a 
friendship, but are disappointed. Circumstanees or some 
want of congeniality which is discovered prevent its 
growth. So with not a few professing Christians. They 
have got no nearer Jesus Christ than when they first 
knew Him. Their friendship has not grown. It has 
never reached the stage where all restraints are laid 
aside and there is perfect confidence. ‘Grow in the 
knowledge of your Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.’ Get 
more and more intimate with Him, nearer to Him, and 
franker and more cordial with Him day by day. 

But there is another side to the injunction besides that. 
We are to grow in the grasp, the intellectual grasp and 
realisation of the truths which lie wrapped up and en- 
folded in Him. The first truths that a man learns when 
he becomes a Christian are the most important. The 
lesson that the little child learns contains the Omega as 
well as the Alpha of all truth. There is no word in all 
the gospel that is an advance on that initial word, the 
faith of which saves the most ignorant who trusts to it. 
We begin with the end, if I may say so, and the highest 
truth is the first truth that we learn. But the aspect 
which that truth bears to ;the man when, first of all, it 
dawns upon him, and he sees in it the end of his fears, 
the cleansing of his heart, the pardoning of his sins, his 
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acceptance with God, isa very different thing from the 
aspect that it ought to wear to him, after, say forty years 
of pondering, of growing up to it, after years of experi- 
ence have taught him. Life is the best commentary upon 
the truths of the gospel, and the experience teaches their 
depths and their power, their far-reaching applications 
and harmonies. So our growth in the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ is not a growing away from the earliest lessons, 
or a leaving them behind, but a growing up to and into 
them. So as to learn more fully and clearly all their 
infinite contents of grace and truth. The treasure put 
into our hands at first is discovered in its true precious- 
ness as life and trial test its metal and its inexhaustible- 
ness. The child’s lesson is the man’s lesson. All our 
Christian progress in knowledge consists in bringing to 
light the deep meaning, the far-reaching consequences 
of the fact of Christ’s incarnation, death, and glory. 
“God so loved the world that He gave His only begotten 
Son that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.’ The same truth which shone 
at first a star in a far-off sky, through a sinful man’s 
night of fear and agony, grows in brilliance as we draw 
nearer to it, until at last it blazes, the central Sun of the 
Universe, the hearth for all vita] warmth, the fountain of 
all guiding light, the centre of all energy. Christ in His 
manhood, in His divinity, Christ in His cross, resurrec- 
tion, and glory, is the object of all knowledge, and we 
grow in the knowledge of Him by penetrating more 
deeply into the truths which we have long ago learned, 
as well as by following them as they lead us into new 
fields, and disclose unsuspected issues in creed and 
practice. 

That growth will not be one-sided: for grace and knowl- 
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edge will advance side by side—the moral and spiritual 
keeping step with the intellectual, the practical with the 
theoretical. And that growth will have noterm. It is 
growth towards an infinite object of our aspiration, imi- 
tation, and affection. So we shall ever approach and 
never surpass Jesus Christ. Such endless progress is 
the very salt of life. It keeps us young when physical 
strength decays. It flames, an immortal hope, to light 
the darkness of the grave when all other hopes are 
quenched in night. 

II. Now, for a moment, look at another thought, ViZ., 
the obligation. 

It is a command, that is to say, the will is involved. 
Growth is to be done by effort, and the fact that it isa 
command teaches us this, that we are not to take this 
one metaphor as if it exhausted the whole of the facts 
of the ease in reference to Christian progress. 

You would never think of telling a child to grow any 
more than you would think of telling a plant to grow, 
but Peter does tell Christian men and women to grow. 
Why? Because they are not plants, but men with wills, 
which can resist, and can either further or hinder their 
progress. 

‘Lo! in the middle of the wood, 
The folded leaf is wooed from out the bud, 


. A and there 
Grows green and broad, and takes no care.’ 


But that is not how we grow. ‘In the sweat of thy 
brow,’ with pain and peril, with effort and toil, and not 
otherwise, do men grow in everything but stature. And 
especially is it so in the Christian character. There are 
other metaphors that need to be taken into consideration 
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as well as this of growth, with all its sweet suggestions 
of continuous, effortless, spontaneous advance. 

The Christian progress is not only growth, it is war- 
fare. The Christian progress is not only growth, it isa 
race. The Christian progress is not only growth, it is 
mortifying the old man. The Christian progress is not 
only growth, it is putting off the old man with his deeds 
and putting on the new! ‘First the blade, then the ear, 
after that the full corn in the ear,’ was never meant for 
a complete account of how the Christian life is perfected. 

We are bidden to grow, and that command points to 
hindrances and resistance, to the need for effort and the 
governing action of our own wills. 

The command is one’ sorely needed in the present state 
of our average Christianity. Our churches are full of 
monsters, specimens of arrested growth, dwarfs, who 
have scarcely grown since they were babes, infants all 
their lives. I come to you with a very plain question: 
Have you any more of Christ’s beauty in your characters, 
any more of His grace in your hearts, any more of His 
truth in your minds than you had a year ago, ten years 
ago, or at that far-off period when some of you grey- 
‘headed men first professed to be Christians? Have you 
experienced so many things in vain? Have the years 
taught you nothing? Ah, brethren! for how many of us 
is it true: “When for the time ye ought to be teachers ye 
have need that one teach you which be the first princi- 
ples of the oracles of God’? ‘Grow in grace, and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour.’ 

And we need the command because all about us there 
are hindrances. There is the hindrance of an abuse of 
the evangelical doctrine of conversion, and the idea that 
springs up in many hearts that if once a man has ‘passed 
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from death unto life,’ and has managed to get inside the 
door of the banqueting-hall, that is enough. And there 
are numbers of people in our Nonconformist communities 
especially, where that doctrine of conversion is most dis- 
tinctly preached, whose growth is stopped by the abuse 
that they make of it in fancying if they have once exer- 
cised faith in Jesus Christ they may safely and sinlessly 
stand still. ‘Conversion’ is turning round. What do we 
turn round for? Surely, in order that we may travel on 
in the new direction, not that we may stay where we are. 
There is also the hindrance of mere indolence, and there 
is the hindrance arising from absorption in the world and 
its concerns. 

If all your strength is going thither, there is none left 
to grow with. Many professing Christians take such 
deep draughts of the intoxicating cup of this world’s 
pleasures that it stunts their growth. People sometimes 
give children gin in order to keep them from growing. 
Some of you do that for your Christian character by the 
deep draughts that you take of the Circean cup of this 
world’s pleasures and cares. 

And not unfrequently, some one favourite evil, some 
lust or passion, or weakness, or desire, which you have 
not the strength to cast out, will kill all aspirations and 
destroy all possibilities of growth; and will be like an 
iron band round a little sapling, which will confine it and 
utterly prevent all expansion. Is that the case with any 
of us? We all need—and I pray you suffer—the word of 
exhortation. 

III. Now, again, consider the method of growth. 

There are two things essential to the growth of animal 
life. One is food, the other is exercise; and your Chris- 
tian character will grow by no other means. 

°Q 
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Now as to the first. The true means by which we shall 
grow in Christian grace is by holding continual inter- 
course and communion with Jesus Christ. It is from 
Him that all come. He is the Fountain of Life; He gives 
the life, He nourishes the life, He increases the life. 
And whilst I have been saying, in an earlier part of this 
discourse, that we are not to expect an effortless growth, 
I must here say that we shall very much mistake what 
Christian progress requires if we suppose that the effort 
is most profitably directed to the cultivation of specific 
and single acts of goodness and purity. Our efforts are 
best when directed to keeping ourselves in union with our 
Lord. The heart united to Him will certainly be advanc- 
ing in all things fair and lovely and of good report. 
Keep yourselves in touch with Christ; and Christ will 
make you grow. That is to say, occupy heart and mind 
with Him, let your thoughts go to Him. Do you ever, 
from morning to night, on a week-day, think about your 
Master, about His truth, about the principles of His Gos- 
pel, about His great love to you? Keep your heart in 
union with Him, in the midst of the rush and hurry of 
your daily life. Are your desires turning to Him? Do 
they go out towards Him and feel after Him? It will 
take an effort to keep up the union with Him, but with- 
out the effort there will be no contact, and without the 
contact there will be no growth. As soon may you ex- 
pect a plant, wrenched from the soil and shut out from 
the sunshine to grow, as expect any Christian progress 
in the hearts which are disjoined from Jesus Christ. 
But rooted in that soil, smiled upon by that sun, watered 
by the perpetual dew from His Heaven, we shall ‘grow 
like the lily, and cast forth our roots like Lebanon. The 
secret of real Christian progress and the direction in 
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which the effort of Christian progress can most profitably 
and effectually be made, is simply in keeping close to our 
Lord and Master. He is the food of the Spirit. ‘Iam 
come that they might have life, and that they might have 
it more abundantly.’ 

Communion with Christ includes prayer. Desire to 
grow will help our growth. We tend to become what we 
long to be. Desire which impels to effort will not be in 
vain if it likewise impels to prayer. We may have the 
answer to our petition for growth in set ways; we may 
be but partially conscious of the answer, nor know that 
our faces shine when we go among men. But certainly 
if we pray for what is in such accordance with His will 
as ‘growth in grace’ is, we shall have the petition that 
we desire. That longing to know Him better and to pos- 
sess more of His grace, like the tendrils of some climbing 
plant, will always find the support round which it may 
twine, and by which it may ascend. 

The other condition of growth is exercise. Use the 
grace which you have, and it increases. Practice the 
truth which you know, and many things will become 
clearer. The blacksmith’s muscles are strengthened by 
wielding the forge-hammer, but unused they waste. The 
child grows by exercise. To him that hath—truly pos- 
sesses with that possession which only use secures—shall 
be given. 

Communion with Christ, including prayer, and exercise 
are the means of growth. 

IV. Lastly, observe the solemn alternative to growth. 

It is not a question of either growing or not growing, 
and there an end; but if you will look at the context you 
will see that the exhortation of my text comes in in a 
very significant connection. ‘Behold! beware, lest being 
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led away... ye fall from your own steadfastness.’ 
‘But grow in grace.’ That is to say, the only preventive 
of falling away from steadfastness is continual progress. 
The alternative of advance is retrogression. There is no 
standing still upon the inclined plane. If you are not 
going up, gravity begins to act, and down you go. There 
must either be continual advance or there will be certain 
decay and corruption. As soon as growth ceases in this 
physiology disintegration commences. Just as the graces 
exercised are strengthened, so the graces unexercised 
decay. The slothful servant wraps his talent in a nap- 
kin, and buries it in the ground. He may try to per- 
suade his Master and himself with ‘There Thou hast that 
is Thine’; but He will not take up what you buried. 
Rust and verdigris will have done their work upon the 
coin; the inscription will be obliterated and the image 
will be marred. You cannot bury your Christian grace in 
indolence without diminishing it. It will be like a bit of 
ice wrapped in a cloth and left in the sun, it will all have 
gone into water when you come to take it out. And the 
truth that you do not live by, whose relations and large 
harmonies and controlling power are not being increas- 
ingly realised in your lives; that truth is becoming less 
and less real, more and more shadowy, and ghostlike to 
you. Truth which is not growing is becoming fossilised. 
‘The things most surely believed’ are often the things 
which have least power. Unquestioned truth too often 
lies ‘bedridden in the dormitory of the soul side by side 
with explodederror.’ The sure way to reduce your knowl- 
edge of Jesus Christ to that inert condition is to neglect 
increasing it and applying it to your daily life. There 
are men, in all churches, and there are some whole com- 
munions whose creeds are the most orthodox, and also 
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utterly useless, and as near as possible nonentities, simply 
because the creed is accepted and shelved. If your belief 
is to be of any use to you, or to be held by you in the 
face of temptations to abandon it, you must keep it fresh, 
and oxygenated, so to say, by continual fresh apprehen- 
sion of it and closer application of it to conduct. As soon 
as the stream stands, it stagnates; and the very manna 
from God will breed worms and stink. And Christian 
truth unpractised by those who hold it, corrupts itself 
and corrupts them. 

So Peter tells us that the alternative is growth or apos- 
tasy. This decay may be most real and unsuspected. 
There are many, many professing Christians all ignorant 
that, like the Jewish giant of old, their strength is gone 
from them, and the Spirit of God departed. My brother, 
I beseech you, rouse yourself from your contented sloth- 
fulness. Do not be satisfied with merely having come 
within the Temple. Count nothing as won whilst any- 
thing remains to be won. There is a whole ocean of 
boundless grace and truth rolling shoreless there before 
you. Do not content yourselves with picking up a few 
shells on the beach, but launch out into the deep, and 
learn to know more and more of the grace and truth and 
beauty of your Saviour and your God. 

But remember dead things do not grow. You cannot 
grow unless you are alive, and you are not alive unless 
you have Jesus Christ. . 

Have you given yourselves to Him? have you taken 
Him as yours? given yourselves to Him as His servants, 
subjects, soldiers? taken Him for yours as your Saviour, 
Sacrifice, Pattern, Inspirer, Friend? If you have, then 
you have life which will grow if you keep it in union 
with Him. Joined to Him, men are like a ‘tree that is 
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planted by the rivers of water,’ which spreads its foliage 
and bears its fruit, and year after year flings a wider 
shadow upon the grass, and lifts a sturdier bole to the 
heavens. Separated from Him they are like the chaff, 
which has neither root nor life, and which cannot grow. 
Which, my friend, are you? 


I. JOHN 


THE MESSAGE AND ITS PRACTICAL RESULTS 


‘This then is the message which we have heard of Him, and declare unto you, that 
God is light, and in Him is no darkness at all. 6. If we say that we have fellowship 
with Him and walk in darkness, we lie, and do not the truth: 7. But if we walk in the 
light, as He is ‘n the light, we have fellowship one with another, and the blood of Jesus 
Christ His Son cleanseth us from all sin. 8. If we say that we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves, and the truthis notin us. 9. If we confess our sins, He is faithful and just 
to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 10. If wesay that we 
have not sinned, we make Him aliar, and His word is not in us.’ 

“My little children, these things write I unto you, that ye sin not. And if any man sin, 
we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous: 2. And Heis the pro- 
pitiation for our sins: and not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole world. 3. 
And hereby we do know that we know Him, if we keep His commandments. 4. He that 
saith, I know Him, and keepeth not His commandments, is a liar, and the truth is notin 
him. 5. But whoso keepeth his word, in him verily is the love of God perfected : hereby 
know we that we are in Him. 6. He that saith he abideth in Him ought himself also so 
to walk, even as He walked.’—1 JOHN i. 5-ii. 6. 


Joun is the mystic among the New Testament writers. 
He dwells much on the immediate union of the soul with 
God, and he has little to say about institutions and rites. 
His method is not to argue, but to utter deep, simple 
propositions which convince by their own light. But he 
is also intensely eager for plain, practical morality, and 
in that respect sets the example which, unfortunately, 
too many of the more mystical types of Christian teach- 
ing have failed to follow. To him the outcome and test 
of all deep hidden union with God is righteousness in 
life. 

The blending of these two elements, which is the very 
keynote of this letter, is wonderfully set forth in this 
passage. They would require much more space than we 
command for their treatment, for every clause is weighty 
as gold. We can but skim the surface, and try to bring 


out the salient points. 
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I. We have, first, a wonderful gathering up of the 
whole gospel message into one utterance as to the essen- 
tial nature of God. Light is in all languages the symbol 
of knowledge, of joy, of purity. It is the source of life. 
Its very nature is to ray itself out into and conquer dark- 
ness. Its splendor dazzles every eye; all things rejoice 
in its beams. Darkness is the type of ignorance, of 
sorrow, of sin. But, whilst the symbol is thus rich in 
manifold revelations, probably purity and ao poo ee 
cation are the predominating ideas here. 

John has been, honoured to give the world the three 
great revelations that God is spirit, is light, is love. And 
this profound saying in some sense includes both the 
others, inasmuch as light, which to the popular mind is 
most widely apart from matter, may well stand for the 
emblem of spirit, and, since to radiate is its inseparable 
quality, does represent in symbol the delight in impart- 
ing Himself, which is the very heart of the declaration 
that God is love. If, then, we grasp these two thoughts 
of absolute purity and of self-impartation as the very 
nature and property of God, John tells us that we grasp 
the kernel of the Gospel. 

And he thinks that men never will grasp them cer- 
tainly unless a ‘message’ from God, a definite revelation 
in historical fact, certifies them. We may hope or doubt, 
or desire, but we cannot be sure that God is light unless ° 
he tells us so by unmistakable act. John knew what act 
that was—the sending of His only-begotten Son. ‘To the 
positive statement John, in his usual manner, appends an 
emphatic peeative one: “Darkness is not in him, no, not 
in any way.’ He is light, all light, only light. 

II. With characteristic moral earnestness, John passes 
at once to the practical effects which the message is 
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meant to have. We are not told what God is simply that 
we may know, but that, knowing, we may do and be. 
If He is light, two things will follow in those who are 
in union with Him—they will walk in light, and they will 
in His light see their own evil. John deals with these 
two consequences in verses 6-10—the former in verses 
6 and 7; the latter in verses 8-10. The parallelism in the 


construction of these two sets of verses is striking: 


VERSES 6, 7. 
If we say 


that we have fellowship with 
Him, and walk in darkness, 


we lie, and do not the truth. 


But if we walk in the light, 
as He is in the light, 


we have fellowship one with 
another. 


and the blood of Jesus His Son 
cleanseth us from all sin. 


VERSES 8, 9. 
If we say 


that we have no sin 


we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us. 


If we confess our sins, 


He is faithful and righteous to 
forgive us our sins, 


and to cleanse us from all un- 
righteousness. 


As to the former of these two paragraphs, the under- 
lying thought is that fellowship with God necessarily 
involves moral likeness to Him. Worship is always aspi- 
ration after, and conformity to, the character of the god 
worshipped, and there can be no true communion with 
a God who is light unless the worshipper walks in light. 
In plain language, all high-flying pretensions to com- 
munion with God must verify themselves by practical 
righteousness. That cuts deep into an emotional religion, 
which has much to say about raptures and the like, but 
produces little purifying effect on the humble details of 


daily life, 
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There are always professing Christians who talk of 

their blessed experiences, and woefully fail in prosaic 
virtues. It is a pity that a man should hold his head so 
high that he does not look to keep his feet out of the 
mud. Such a profession is for the most part tainted with 
more or less conscious falsehood, and is always a proof 
that the truth—the sum of God’s revelation—is not 
operative in the man; that he is not turning his belief 
into act, as all belief should be. On the other hand, the 
true relation resulting from the message is that we 
should walk in the light, as He is in it. 
_ Verse 10 seems to be simply a reiteration of the pre- 
ceding idea, with some intensifying, and that chiefly in 
the description of the true character of the denial of sin. 
To make God a liar is worse than to lie or to deceive our- 
selves; and all ignoring of sin does that, because not 
only has God declared its universality by the words of 
revelation, but all His dealings with men are based upon 
the fact that they are all sinners, and we fly in the face 
of all His words and works if we deny that which we 
ourselves are. Therefore the Apostle further varies his 
expression, and says ‘His word’ instead of ‘the truth,’ 
thus bringing into prominence the thought that ‘the 
truth’ is made accessible to us because God has spoken. 

III. Chapter ii. 1-6 is in structure analogous to the 
preceding section. As there, so here, the ‘message’ is’ 
summed up in one great fact,—Christ’s work as advocate 
for believers and as propitiation for the world. As there, 
so here, two practical consequences follow, which are 
drawn out on corresponding lines. Observe the repeti- 
tion, in verses 3 and 5 b, of ‘hereby know we,’ and in 
verses 4 and 6 of ‘He that saith.’ 

Note, too, the reappearance of ‘is a liar’ and of ‘the 
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truth is not in him’ in verse 4. The drift of the section 
may be briefly put as follows. John’s heart melts as he 
thinks of the possibilities of holiness open to believers, 
and of the sad actualities of their imperfect lives, and 
he addresses them by the tender name, ‘my little chil- 
dren.’ The impelling and guiding motive of his letter is 
that they may not sin. Practical righteousness is the end 
of revelation, and its complete attainment should be the 
aim of every believer. 

But the sad experience of ‘saints’ is that they are not 
yet wholly delivered from its power. Therefore ‘the mes- 
sage’ is not only ‘God is light without blending of dark- 
ness,’ but, ‘we Christians have an Advocate with the 
Father.’ Jesus is to-day carrying on His mighty work 
of prevalent intercession for all His servants, and that 
intercession secures forgiveness for their inconsistencies 
and lapses, because it rests upon Christ’s finished work 
of ‘propitiation,? which is for the whole world, even 
though it actually avails only for believers. 

Such being the power of Christ’s work in its twofold 
aspect of propitiation and of intercession, the same prac- 
tical issues as in the preceding section were shown to 
flow from the revealed nature of God are here, in some- 
what different form, linked with that work. First, keep- 
ing his commandments (which is equivalent to ‘walking 
in the light’) is the test to ourselves, as well as to others, 
of our really knowing Him with a knowledge which is 
not mere head work, but the acquaintance of sympathy 
and friendship, or, in the words of the previous para- 
graph, having fellowship with Him. 

Clearly, the scope of this section requires that ‘His 
commandments’ should here mean Christ’s, not the 
Father’s. All professions of knowing Jesus which are 
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not verified by obedience to Him are false. If we do 
keep His word—not merely the individual ‘command- 
ments,’ but the word as one great whole—our love to God 
reachcs its perfection, for it is no mere emotion of the 
heart, but the force which is to mould and actuate all 
our acts. 
Verse 5 b should be: separated from the preceding 
words, for it is really the beginning of the second issue 
from the work of Christ, and is parallel with ‘hereby 
know we,’ ete., in verse 3. Observe the progress in 
thought from the assurance that we know (ver. 3) to the 
assurance that we are in Him. The Christian’s relation 
to Jesus is not only that of acquaintance, however inti- 
mate, loving, and transforming, but that of actual dwell- 
ing in Him. That great truth shines on every page of 
the New Testament, and is not to be weakened down 
into metaphor or rhetoric. It is the very heart of the 
Christian life, and the test that we have attained to it, 
and. that not merely as an occasional, but as a permanent, 
condition (note that ‘are in Him’ is strengthened to 
‘abideth in Him’) is that our outward life, in its manifold 
activities, shall be conformed to the pattern of all holi- 
ness in the life of Jesus. To walk as He walked is to 
walk in the light. Profession is nothing, conduct is 
everything, and we shall only be clear of sin in the meas- 
ure in which we have Him who is the light of men for’ 
the very life of our lives. | 


WALKING IN THE LIGHT 


“Tf we walk in the light, as He is in the light, we have fellowship one with another, 
and the blood of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth us from all sin.’—1 JOHN i. 7. 


JOHN was the Apostle of love, but he was also a ‘son of 
thunder.’ His intense moral earnestness and his very 
love made him hate evil, and sternly condemn it; and his 
words flash and roll as no other words in Scripture, ex- 
cept the words of the Lord of love. In the immediate 
context he has been laying down what is to him the very 
heart of his message, that ‘God is light, and in Him is no 
darkness at all.’ There are spots in the sun, great tracts 
of blackness on its radiant disc; but in God is unmingled, 
perfect purity. That being so, it is clear that no man 
ean be in sympathy or hold communion with Him, unless 
he, too, in his measure, is light. 

So, with fiery indignation, John turns to the people, of 
whom there were some, even in the primitive Church, who 
made claims to a lofty spirituality and communion with 
God, and all the while were manifestly living in the dark- 
ness of sin. He will not mince matters with them. He 
roundly says that they are lying, and the worst sort of 
lie—an acted lie: ‘They do not the truth.’ Then, with a 
quick turn, he opposes to these pretenders the men who 
really are in fellowship with God, and in my text lays 
down the principle that walking in the light is essential 
to fellowship with God. Only, in his usual fashion, he 
turns the antithesis into a somewhat different form, so as 
to suggest another aspect of the truth, and instead of 
saying, as we might expect for the verbal accuracy of 


the contrast, ‘If we walk in the light, as He is in the 
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light, we have fellowship with God,’ he says, ‘we have 
fellowship one with another.’ Then he adds a still fur- 
ther result of that walk, ‘the blood of Jesus cleanses from 
all sin.’ 

Now there are three things: walking in the light, 
which is the only Christian walk; the companions of 
those who walk in the light; and the progressive cleans- 
ing which is given. 

I. Note this ‘Walking in the light,’ which is the only 
Christian walk. 

In all languages, light is the natural symbol for three 
things: knowledge, joy, purity. The one ray is broken 
into its three constituent parts. But just as there are 
some surfaces which are sensitive to the violet rays, say, 
of the spectrum, and not to the others, so John’s intense 
moral earnestness makes him mainly sensitive to the 
symbolism which makes light the expression, not so 
much of knowledge or of joy, as of moral purity. And 
although that is not exclusively his use of the emblem, 
it is predominately so, and it is so here. To ‘walk in 
the light’ then, is, speaking generally, to have purity, 
righteousness, goodness, as the very element and atmos- 
phere in which our progressive and changeful life is 
carried on. 

Note, too, before I go further, that very significant 
antithesis : we ‘walk’; He ts—God is in the light es- - 
sentially, changelessly, undisturbedly, eternally; and the 
light in which He is, His ‘own calm home, His habitation 
from eternity,’ is light which has flowed out from Him- 
self as a halo round the midnight moon. It is all one in 
substance to say God is in light, or, as the Psalmist has 
it, ‘He covered Himself with light as with a garment,’ 
and to say, ‘God is light.’ 
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But, side by side with that changeless abiding in the 
perfect purity, which is inaccessible, the Apostle ven- 
tures to put, not in contrast only, but in parallel (as He 
is), our changing, effortful, active, progressive life in the 
light (God is) ; we walk. 

So, then, the essential of a Christian character is that 
the light of purity and moral goodness shall be as the 
very orb, in the midst of which it stands and advances. 
That implies effort, and it implies activity, and it implies 
progress. And we are only Christians in the measure in 
which the conscious activities of our daily lives, and the 
deepest energies of our inward being, are bathed and 
saturated with this love of, and effort after, righteous- 
ness. Itis vain, says John, to talk about fellowship with 
God, unless the fellowship is rooted in sympathy with 
Him in that which is the very heart of His Being, the 
perfect light of perfect holiness. Test your Christianity 
by that. 

Then, still further, there is implied in this great re- 
quirement of walking in the light, not only activity and 
effort, and progress in purity, but also that the whole of 
the life shall be brought into relation with, and shall be 
moulded after, the pattern of the God in whom we pro- 
fess to believe. Religion, in its deepest meaning, is the 
aspiration after likeness to the god. You see it in hea- 
thenism. Men make their gods after their own image, 
and then the god makes the worshippers after his image. 
Mars is the god of the soldier, and Venus goddess of the 
profligate, and Apollo god of the musical and the wise, 
ete., and in Christianity the deepest thing in it is aspira- 
tion and effort after likeness to God. Love is imitation; 
admiration, especially when it is raised to the highest 
degree and becomes adoration, is imitation. And the 
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man that lies before God, like a mirror in the sunshine, 
receives on the still surface of his soul—but not, like the 
mirror, on the surface only, but down into its deepest 
depths—the reflected image of Him on Whom he gazes, 
‘We all with unveiled face, mirroring glory, are changed 
into the same image.’ So to walk in the light is only 
possible when we are drawn into it, and our feeble feet 
made fit to tread upon the radiant glory, by the thought 
that He is in the light. To imitate Him is to be right- 
eous. So do not let us forget that a correct creed, and 
devout emotions, ay! and a morality which has no connec- 
tion with Him, are all imperfect, and that the end of all 
our religion, our orthodox creed and our sweet emotions 
and inward feelings of acceptance and favour and fellow- 
ship, are meant to converge on, and to produce this—a 
life and a character which lives and moves and has its 
being in a great orb of light and purity. 

But another thing is included in this grand metaphor 
of my text. Not only does it enjoin upon us effort and 
activity and progress in the light and the linking of all 
our purity with God, but also, it bids us shroud no part 
of our conduct or our character either from ourselves 
or from Him. Bring it all out into the light. And al- 
though with a penitent heart, and a face suffused with 
blushes, we have sometimes to say, ‘See, Father, what 
I have done!’ it is far better that the revealing light 
should shine down upon us, and like the sunshine on 
wet linen, melt away the foulness which it touches, than 
that we should huddle the ugly thing up in a corner, 
to be one day revealed and transfixed by the flash of 
the light turned into lightning. ‘He that doeth the 
truth cometh to the light, that his deeds may be made 
manifest.’ 
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II. So much, then, for my first point; the second is: 
The companions of the men that walk in the light. 

I have already pointed out that the accurate, perhaps 
pedantically accurate, form of the’ antithesis would have 
been: ‘If we walk in the light as He is in the light, we 
‘have fellowship with God.’ But John says, first, ‘we 
have fellowship one with another.’ Underlying that, as 
I shall have to say in a moment, there is the other 
thought: ‘We have fellowship with God.’ But he deals 
with the other side of the truth first. That just comes 
to this, that the only cement that perfectly knits men to 
each other is their common possession of that light, and 
the consequent fellowship with God. There are plenty 
of other bonds that draw us to one another; but these, 
if they are not strengthened by this deepest of all bonds, 
the affinity of souls, that are moving together in the 
realm of light and purity, are precarious, and apt to snap. 
Sin separates men quite as much as it separates each man 
from God. It is the wedge driven into the tree that 
rends it apart. Human society with its various bonds is 
like the iron hoop that may be put around the barrel 
staves, giving them a quasi-unity. The one thing that 
builds men together into a whole is that each shall be, 
as it were, embedded in the rock which is the foundation, 
and the building will rise into a holy temple in the Lord. 
Sin separates; as the prophet confessed, ‘All we like 
sheep have gone astray, every one to his own way,’ and 
the flock is broken up into a multitude of scattered sheep. 
Social enthusiasts may learn the lesson that the only way 
by which brotherhood among men can become anything 
else than a name, and probably end, as it did in the great 
French Revolution, in ‘brothers’ making hecatombs of 


their brethren under the guillotine, is that it shall be the 
R 
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corollary from the Fatherhood of God. If we walk in the 
light, not otherwise, we have ‘fellowship one with an- 
other.’ 

Then, still further, in this fellowship one with another, 
John presupposes the fellowship with God for each, 
which makes the possibility and the certainty of all being 
drawn into one family. He does not think it necessary 
to state, what is.so plain and obvious, viz., that unless 
we are in sympathy with God, in our aspiration and effort 
after the light which is His home and ours, we have no 
real communion with Him. I said that sin separated — 
man from man, and disrupted all the sweet bonds of 
amity, so that if men come into contact, being themselves 
in the darkness, they eome into collision rather than into 
communion. A company of travellers in the night are 
isolated individuals. When the sun rises on their paths 
they are a company again. And in like manner, sin 
separates us from God, and if our hearts are turned to- 
wards, and denizens of, the darkness of impurity, then 
we have no communion with Him. He cannot come to 
us if we love the darkness. He 


‘Can but listen at the gate, 
And hear the household jar within.’ 


The tide of the Atlantic feels along the base of iron- 
bound cliffs on our western shores, and there is not a : 
crevice into which it can come. So God moves about us, 
but is without us, so long as we walk in darkness. So 
let us remember that no union with Him is possible, ex- 
cept there be this common dwelling in the light. Two 
grains of quicksilver laid upon a polished surface will 
never unite if their surfaces be dusted over with minute 
impurities, or if the surface of one of them be. Clean 
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away the motes, and they will coalesce and be one. A 
film of sin separates men from God. And if the film be 
removed the man dwells in God, and God in him. 

III. That brings me to my last point: The progressive 
cleansing of those who dwell in the light. 

‘The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin.’ 
Now if you will notice the whole context, and eminently 
the words a couple of verses after my text, you will see 
that the cleansing here meant is not the cleansing of 
forgiveness, but the cleansing of purifying. For the two 
things are articulately distinguished in the ninth verse: 
‘He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness.’ So, to use theo- 
logical terms, it is not justification, but sanctification 
that is meant here. 

Then there is another thing to be noticed, and that is 
that when the Apostle speaks here about the blood of 
Christ, he is not thinking of that blood as shed on the 
Cross, the atoning sacrifice, but of that blood as trans- 
fused into the veins, the source there of our new life. 
The Old Testament says that ‘the blood is the life.’ 
Never mind about the statement being scientifically 
correct; it conveys the idea of the time, which under- 
lies a great deal of Old and New Testament teaching. 
And when John says the blood of Jesus cleanses from ‘all 
sin,’ he says just the same thing as his brother Paul said, 
‘the law of the spirit of life in Jesus Christ makes me 
free from the law of sin and death.’ That is to say, a 
growing cleansing from the dominion and the power of 
sin is granted to us, if we have the life of Jesus Christ 
breathed into our lives. The metaphor is a very strong 
one. They tell us—I know nothing about the truth of 
it—that sometimes it has been possible to revive a mori- 
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bund man by transfusing into his veins blood from an- 
other. That is a picture of the only way by which you 
and I can become free from the tyranny that dominates 
us. We must have the life of Christ as the animating 
principle of our lives, the spirit of Jesus ee 
us from the power of sin and death. 

So you see, there are: two aspects of Christ’s great 
work set before us under that one metaphor of the blood 
in its two-fold form, first, as shed for us sinners on the 
Cross; second, as poured into our veins day by day. That 
works progressive cleansing. It covers the whole ground 
of all possible iniquity. Pardon is much, purifying is 
more. The sacrifice on the Cross is the basis of every- 
thing, but that sacrifice does not exhaust what Christ 
does for us. He died for our sins, and lives for our sanc- 

-tifying. He died for us, He lives in us. Because He 
died, we are forgiven; because He lives, we are made 
pure. Only remember John’s ‘if.’ The ‘blood of Jesus 
will progressively cleanse us until it has cleansed us from 
all sin, on condition that we ‘walk in the light,’ not 
otherwise. If the main direction of our lives is towards 
the light; if we seek, by aspiration and by effort, and by 
deliberate choice, to live in holiness, then, and not else, 
will the power of the life of Jesus Christ deliver us from 
the power of sin and death. 

Now, my text presupposes that the people to whom it © 
is addressed, and whom it concerns, have already passed 
from darkness into light, if not wholly, yet in germ. But 
for those who have not so passed, there is something to 
be said before my text. And John says it immediately; 
here it is, ‘If any man sin we have an Advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous, and He is the pro- 
pitiation for our sins; and not for our sins only, but for 
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the whole world.’ So we have to begin with the blood 
shed for us, the means of our pardon, and then we have 
the advance of the blood sprinkled on us, the means of our 
cleansing. If by humble faith we take the dying Lord 
for our Saviour, and the channel of our forgiveness, we 
shall have the pardon of our sins. If we listen to the 
voice that says, ‘Ye were sometime darkness, but now 
are ye light in the Lord. Walk as children of the light,’ 
we shall have fellowship with the living Lord, and daily 
know more and more of the power of His cleansing blood, 
making us ‘meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the 
saints in light.’ 


THE COMMANDMENT, OLD YET NEW 


“I write no new commandment unto you, but an old commandment which ye had from 

the beginning. . . . Again, a new commandment I write unto you, which thing is true in 
him and in you.’—1 Joun ii. 7, 8. 
Tue simplest words may carry the deepest thoughts. 
Perhaps angels and little children speak very much alike. 
This letter, like all of John’s writing, is pellucid in 
speech, profound in thought, clear and deep, like the 
abysses of mid-ocean. His terms are such as a child 
can understand; his sentences short and inartificial: he 
does not reason, he declares; he has neither argument 
nor rhetoric, but he teaches us the deepest truths, and 
shows us that we get nearer the centre by insight than 
by logic. 

Now the words that I have taken for my text are very 
characteristic of this Apostle’s manner. He has a great, 
wide-reaching truth to proclaim, and he puts it in the 
simplest, most inartificial manner, laying side by side 
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two artless sentences, and stimulates us by the juxtaposi- 
tion, leading us to feel after, and so to make our own, 
the large lessons that are in them. Let me, then, try to 
bring these out. 

I. And the first one that strikes me is—‘the word’ is ‘a 
commandment.’ 

Now, by ‘the word’ here the Apostle obviously means, 
since he speaks about it as that which these Asiatic 
Christians ‘heard from the beginning,’ the initial truth 
which was presented for their acceptance in the story of 
the life and death of Jesus Christ. That was ‘the word,’ 
and, says he, just because it was a history it is a com- 
mandment; just because it was the Revelation of God it 
is a law. God never tells us anything merely that we 
may be wise. The purpose of all divine speech, whether 
in His great works in nature, or in the voices of our own 
consciences, or in the syllables that we have to piece to- 
gether from out of the complicated noises of the world’s 
history, or in this book, or in the Incarnate Word, where 
all the wandering syllables are gathered together into one 
word—the purpose of all that God Says to men is pri- 
marily that they may know, but in order that, knowing, 
they may do; and still more that they may be. And go, 
inasmuch as every piece of religious knowledge has in 
it the capacity of directing conduct, all God’s word is a 
commandment. 

And, if that is true in regard to other revelations and 
manifestations that he has made of Himself, it is es- 
pecially true in regard to the summing-up of all in the 
Incarnate Word, and in His words, and in the words 
that tell us of His life and of His death. So whatever 
truths there may be, and there are many, which, of 
course, have only the remotest, if any, bearing upon life 
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and conduct, every bit of Christian truth has a direct 
grip upon a man’s life, and brings with it a stringent 
obligation. 

Now, the Revelation of God in Jesus Christ, ‘the Word 
which ye heard from the beginning,’ which, I suppose, 
would roughly correspond with what is told us in our four 
Gospels; the word which these Asiatic Christians heard 
at first, the good news that was brought to them in the 
midst of their gropings and peradventures, commanded, 
in the first place, absolute trust, the submission of the 
will as well as the assent of the understanding. But also 
it commanded imitation, for Jesus Christ was revealed 
to them, as He is revealed to us, as being the Incarnate 
realisation of the ideal of humanity; and what He is, the 
knowledge that He is that, binds us to try to be in our 
turn. 

And more than that, brethren, the Cross of Christ is 
a commandment. For we miserably mutilate it, and sin- 
fully as well as foolishly limit its application and its 
power, if we recognise it only—I was going to say mainly 
—as being the ground of our hope and of what we call 
our salvation, and do not recognise it as being the obliga- 
tory example of our lives, which we are bound to trans- 
late into our daily practice. Jesus Christ Himself has 
told us that in many a fashion, never more touchingly 
and wondrously than when in response to the request of 
a handful of Greeks to see Him, He answered with the 
word which not only declared what was obligatory upon 
Him, but what was obligatory upon us all, and for the 
want of which all the great endowments of the Greek 
mind at last rotted down into sensuousness, when He 
said, ‘Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and 
die, it abideth alone, but if it die it bringeth forth much 
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fruit,’ and then went on to say, ‘he that loveth his life 
shall lose it.’ 

So, then, brethren, ‘the word which ye heard at the 
beginning,’ the story of Christ, His life and His death, 
is a stringent commandment. Now, this is one of the 
blessings of Christianity, that all which was hard and 
hopeless, ministering to despair sometimes, as well as 
stirring to fierce effort at others, in the conception of law 
or duty as it stands outside us, is changed into the ten- 
der word, ‘if ye love Me, keep My commandments.’ If 
any man serve Me, let him. . . ‘follow Me.’ It is a 
law; it is ‘the law of liberty.’ So you have not done all 
that is needful when you have accepted the teaching of 
Christ in the Scriptures and the teaching of the Scrip- 
tures concerning Christ. Nor have you done all that is 
needful when clasping Him, and clinging simply to His 
Cross, you recognise in it the means and the pledge of 
your acceptance with God, and the ground and anchor 
of all your hope. There is something more to be done. 
The Gospel is a commandment, and commandments re- 
quire not only assent, not only trust, but practical obedi- 
ence. The ‘old commandment’ is the ‘word which ye 
heard from the beginning.’ 

II. The old Christ is perpetually new. 

The Apostle goes on, in the last words of my text, 
to say, ‘Which thing’ (viz., this combination of the: 
old and the new) ‘is true in Him and in you.’ ‘True 
in Him’—that is to say, Christ, the old Christ that was 
declared to these Asiatic Christians as they were grop- 
ing amidst the illusions of their heathenism, is perpet- 
ually becoming new as new circumstances emerge, 
and new duties are called for, and new days come 
with new burdens, hopes, possibilities, or dangers. The 
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perpetual newness of the old Christ is what is taught 
here. 

Suppose one of these men in Ephesus heard for the 
first time the story that away in Judea there had lived 
the manifestation of God in the flesh, and that He, in 
His wonderful love, had died for men, that they might 
be saved from the grip of their sins. And suppose that 
man barely able to see, had yet seen that much, and 
clutched at it. He was a Christian, but the Christ that 
he discerned when he first discerned Him through the 
mists, and the Christ that he had in his life and in his 
heart, after, say, twenty years of Christian living, are 
very different. The old Christ remained, but the old 
Christ was becoming new day by day, according to the 
new necessities and positions. And that is what will be 
our experience if we have any real Christianity in us. 
The old Christ that we trusted at first was able to do for 
us all that we asked Him to do, but we did not ask Him 
at first for half enough, and we did not learn at first a 
tithe of what was in Him. Suppose, for instance, some 
great ship comes alongside a raft with ship-wrecked 
sailors upon it, and in the darkness of the night transfers 
them to the security of its deck. They know how safe 
they are, they know what has saved them, but what do 
they know compared with what they will know before 
the voyage ends of all the reservoirs of power and stores 
of supplies that are in her? Christ comes to us in the 
darkness, and delivers us. We know Him for our Deliv- 
erer from the first moment, if we truly have grasped 
Him. But it will take summering and wintering with 
Him, through many a long day and year, before we can 
ever have a partially adequate apprehension of all that 
lies in Him, 
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And what will teach us the depths of Christ, and how 
does He become new to us? Well—by trusting Him, by 
following Him, and by the ministry of life. Some of us, 
I have no doubt, can look back upon past days when sor- 
row fell upon us, blighting and all but crushing; and 
then things that we had read a thousand times in the 
Bible, and thought we had believed, blazed up into a new 
meaning, and we felt as if we had never understood any- 
thing about them before. The Christ that is with us in 
the darkness, and whom we find able to turn even it, if 
not into light, at least into a solemn twilight not un- 
visited by hopes, that Christ is more to us than the 
Christ that we first of all learnt so little to know. And 
life’s new circumstances, its emerging duties, are like 
the strokes of the spade which clears away the soil, and 
discloses the treasure in all its extent which we pur- 
chased when we bought that field. We buy the treasure 
at once, but it takes a long time to count it. The old 
Christ is perpetually the new Christ. 

So, brethren, Christian progress consists not in getting 
away from the original facts, the elements of the Gospel, 
but it consists in penetrating more deeply into these, and 
feeling more of their power and their grasp. All Euclid 
is in the definitions and axioms and postulates at the be- 
ginning. All our books are the letters of the alphabet. 
And progress consists, not in advancing beyond, but in ° 
sinking into, that initial truth, ‘God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world unto Himself.’ 

I might say a word here as to another phase of this 
perpetual newness of the old Christ—viz., in His adapta- 
tion to deal with all the complications and perplexities 
and problems of each successive age. It has taken the 
Church a long, long time to find out and to formulate, 
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rightly or wrongly, what it has discovered in Jesus. The 
conclusions to be drawn from the simple Gospel truth, 
the presuppositions on which it rests, require all the 
efforts of all the Church through all the ages, and trans- 
cend them all. And I venture to say, though it may 
sound like unsupported dogma, that for this generation’s 
questionings, social, moral, and political, the answer is to 
be found in Him. He, and He only, will interpret each 
generation to itself, and will meet its clamant needs. 
There is none other for the world to-day but the old 
Christ with the new aspect which the new conditions 
require. 

Did it ever strike you how remarkable it is, and, as 
it seems to me, of how great worth as an argument for 
the truth of Christianity it is, that Jesus Christ comes 
to this, as to every generation, with the air of belonging 
to it? Think of the difference between the aspect which 
a Plato or a Socrates presents to the world to-day, and 
the aspect which that Lord presents. You do not need 
to strip anything off Him. He committed Himself to no 
statements which the progress of thought or knowledge 
has exploded. He stands before the world to-day fitting 
its needs as closely as He did those of the men of His 
own generation. The old Christ is the new Christ. 

III. Lastly, in the Christian life the old commandment 
is perpetually new. 

‘Which thing is true... in you.’ That is to say, ‘the 
commandment which ye received at the beginning,’ when 
ye received Christ as Saviour, has in itself a power of 
adapting itself to all new conditions as they may emerge, 
and will be felt increasingly to grow stringent, and in- 
creasingly to demand more entire conformity, and in- 
creasingly to sweep its circle round the whole of human 
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life. For this is the result of all obedience, that the 
conception of duty becomes more clear and more strin- 
gent. ‘If any man will do His will’ the reward shall be 
that he will see more and more the altitude of that will, 
the length and breadth and depth and height of the pos- 
sible conformity of the human spirit to the will of God. 
And so as we advance in obedience we shall see un- 
reached advances before us, and each new step of prog- 
ress will declare more fully how much still remains to 
be accomplished. In us the ‘old commandment’ will be- 
come ever new. 

And not only so, but perpetually with the increasing 
sweep and stringency of the obligation will be felt an 
increasing sense of our failure to fulfil it. Character is 
built up, for good or for evil, by slow degrees. Con- 
science is quickened by being listened to, and stifled by 
being neglected. A little speck of mud on a vestal vir- 
gin’s robe, or on a swan’s plumage, will be conspicuous, 
while a splash twenty times the size will pass unno- 
ticed on the rags of some travel-stained wayfarer. The 
purer we become, the more we shall know ourselves to be 
impure. 

Thus, my brother, there opens out before us an endless 
course in which all the blessedness that belongs to the 
entertaining and preservation of ancient convictions, life- 
long friends, and familiar truths, and all the antithetical’ 
blessedness that belongs to the joy of seeing, rising upon 
our horizon as some new planet with lustrous light, will 
be united in our experience. We shall at once be con- 
servative and progressive; holding by the old Christ and 
the old commandment, and finding that both have in 
them endless novelty. The trunk is old; every summer 
brings fresh leaves. And at last we may hope to come 
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to the new Jerusalem, and drink the new wine of the 
Kingdom, and yet find that the old love remains, and 
that the new Christ, whose presence makes the new 
heavens and the new earth, is ‘the same yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever,’ the old Christ whom, amid the shadows 
of earth, we tried to love and copy. 


YOUTHFUL STRENGTH 


‘I have written unto you, young men, because ye are strong, and the word of God 
abideth in you, and ye have overcome the wicked one.’—1 JouN ii. 14. 


“WHAT am I going to be?’ is the question that presses 
upon young people stepping out of the irresponsibilities 
of childhood into youth. But, unfortunately, the question 
is generally supposed to be answered when they have 
fixed upon a trade or profession. It means, rightly taken, 
a great deal more than that. ‘What am I going to make 
of myself?’ ‘What ideal have I before me, towards 
which I constantly press?’ is a question that I would fain 
lay upon the hearts of all that now hear me. For the 
misery and the reason of the failure of so many lives is 
simply that people have never fairly looked that question 
in the face and tried to answer it, but drift and drift, 
and let circumstances determine them. And, of course, 
in a world like this, such people are sure to turn out what 
such an immense number of people do turn out, failures 
as far as all God’s purposes with humanity are concerned. 
The absence of a clear ideal is the misery and the loss 
of all young people who do not possess it. 

So here in my text is an old man’s notion of what 
young men ought to be and may be. “Ye are strong, 
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and the word of God abideth in you, and ye have over- 
come the wicked one.’ 

So said the aged John to some amongst his hearers in 
these corrupt Asiatic cities. It was not merely a fair 
ideal painted upon vacancy, but it was a portrait of actual 
young Christians in these little Asiatic churches. And 
I would fain have some of you take this realised ideal for 
yours and see to it that your lives be conformed to it. 

There are three points here. The Apostle, first of all, 
lays his finger upon the strength, which is something 
more than mere physical strength, proper to youth. 
Then he lets us see the secret source of that strength: 
‘Ye have the word of God abiding in you.’ And then he 
shows the field on which it should be exercised, and the 
victory which it secures: ‘And ye have overcome the 
wicked one.’ Now let me touch upon these three points 
briefly in succession. 

I. First, then, note here the strength which you young 
people ought to covet and to aim at. 

It is not merely the physical strength proper to their 
age, nor the mere unworn buoyancy and vigour which 
sorrows and care and responsibilities have not thinned 
and weakened. These are great and precious gifts. We 
never know how precious they are until they have slipped 
away from us. These are great and precious gifts, to 
be preserved as long as may be, by purity and by moder- 
ation, and to be used for high and great purposes. But 
the strength that is in thews and muscles is not the 
strength that the Apostle is speaking about here, nor 
anything that belongs simply to the natural stage of your 
development, whether it be purely physical or purely 
mental. Samson was a far weaker man than the poor 
little Jew ‘whose bodily presence was weak and his 
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speech contemptible,’ and who all his days carried about 
with him that ‘thorn in the flesh.’ It is not your body 
that is to be strong, but yourselves. 

Now the foundation of all true strength lies here, in a 
good, strong will. In this world, unless a man has learned 
to say ‘No!’ and to say it very decidedly, and to stick to 
it, he will never come to any good. Two words contain 
the secret of noble life: ‘Resist!’ and ‘Persist!’ And the 
true strength of manhood lies in this mainly, that, in 
spite of all antagonisms, hindrances, voices, and things 
that array themselves against you, having greatly re- 
solved, you do greatly do what you have resolved, and 
having said ‘I will!’ let neither men nor devils lead you 
to say, ‘I will not.” Depend upon it, that to be weak in 
this direction is to be weak all through. Strong passions 
make weak men. And astrong will is the foundation, in 
this wicked and antagonistic world in which we live, of 
all real strength. 

But then the strength that I would have you seek, and 
strive to cultivate, must be a strength of will founded upon 
strong reason. Determination unenlightened is obsti- 
nacy, and obstinacy is weakness. A mule can beat you 
at that: ‘Be ye not as the mule, which have no under- 
standing.’ A determination which does not take into its 
view all the facts of the case, nor is influenced by these, 
has no right to call itself strength. It is only, to quote 
a modern saying—I know not whether true of the person 
to whom it was originally applied or no—is ‘only a lath 
painted to look like iron.’ Unintelligent obstinacy is 
folly, like the conduct of some man who sticks to his 
pick and his task in a quarry after the bugle has warned 
him of an impending explosion, which will blow him to 
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But that is not all. A strong will, illuminated by a 
strong beam of light from the understanding, must be 
guided and governed by a strong hand put forth by 
Conscience. ‘I should like’ is the weakling’s motto. ‘I 
will’ may be an obstinate fool’s motto. ‘I ought, there- 
fore, God helping me, and though the devil hinders me, 
I will,’ is a man’s. Conscience is king. To obey it is 
to be free; to neglect it is to be a slave. 

Is not this a better ideal for life than gathering any 
outward possessions, however you may succeed therein? 
A thousand things will have to be taken into account, 
and may help or may hinder outward prosperity and suc- 
cess. But nobody can hinder you working at your char- 
acter and succeeding ‘in making it ~what it ought to be; 
and to form character is the end of life. ‘To be weak is 
miserable, doing or suffering.’ Ay! that is true, though 
Milton put it into the devil’s mouth. And there is only 
one strength that will last, ‘for even the youths shall 
faint and be weary, and the young men shall utterly 
fail.’ But the strength of a fixed and illuminated and 
conscience-guided will, which governs the man and is 
governed by God, shall never faint or grow weak. This 
is the strength which we should seek, and which I ask 
you to make the conscious aim of your lives. 

II. Now note, secondly, how to get it. 

“Ye are strong, and the Word of God abideth in you.’ ° 
Those young Asiatic Christians, that John had in his 
eye, had learned the secret and the conditions of this 
strength; and not only in limb and sinew, or in springy 
and elastic buoyancy of youthful, mental, and spiritual 
vigour were they strong, but they were so because ‘the 
Word of God abode in them.’ Now, there are two signi- 
fications of that great expression, both of them frequent 
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in John’s Gospel, and both of them, I think, transferred 
to this Epistle, each of which may yield us a word of 
counsel. By ‘the Word of God,’ as I take it, is meant— - 
perhaps I ought to say both, but, at all events, etther—the 
revelation of God’s truth in Holy Scripture, or the per- 
sonal revelation of the will and nature of God in Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Whichever of these two meanings— 
and at bottom they come to be one—we attach to this 
expression, we draw from them an exhortation. Let me 
put this very briefly. 

Let me say to you, then, if you want to be strong, let 
Scripture truth occupy ,and fill and be always present to 
your mind. There are powers to rule and to direct all 
conduct, motive powers of the strongest character in 
these great truths of God’s revelation. They are meant 
to influence a man in all his doings, and it is for us to 
bring the greatest and solemnest of them to bear on the 
smallest things of our daily life. Suppose, now, that you 
go to your work, and some little difficulty starts up in 
your path, or some trivial annoyance ruffles your temper, 
or some lurking temptation is suddenly sprung upon you. 
Suppose your mind and heart were saturated with God’s 
truth, with the great thoughts of His being, of His love, 
of His righteousness, of Christ’s death for you, of 
Christ’s presence with you, of Christ’s guardianship over . 
you, of Christ’s present will that you should walk in His 
ways, of the bright hopes of the future, and the solemn 
vision of that great White Throne and the retribution 
that streams thence, do you think it would be possible for 
you to fall into sin, to yield to temptation, to be annoyed 
by any irritation or bother, or overweighted by any duty? 
No! Whosoever lives with the thoughts that God has 
given us in His Word familiar to His mind and within 
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easy reach of His hand, has therein an armlet against all 
possible temptation, a test that will unveil the hidden 
corruption in the sweetest seductions, and a calming 
power that will keep his heart still and collected in the 
midst of agitations. If the Word of God in that lower 
sense of the principles involved in the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, dwell in your hearts, the fangs are taken out of 
the serpent. If you drink any deadly thing it shall not 
hurt you, and you will ‘be strong in the Lord and in the 
power of His might.’ 

Bring the greatest truths you can find to bear on the 
smallest duties, and the small duties will grow great to 
match the principles by which they are done. .Bring 
the laws of Jesus Christ down to the little things, for, 
in the name of common sense, if our religion is not 
meant to regulate trifles, what is it meant to regulate? 
Life is made up of trifles. There are half a dozen crises 
in the course of your life, but there are a thousand triv- 
ial things in the course of every day. It would be a poor 
kind of regulating principle that controlled the crises, 
and left us alone to manage with the trifles the best way 
we could. 

But in order that there shall be this continual operation 
of the motives and principles involved in the gospel upon 
our daily lives, we must have them very near our hand, 
ready to be laid hold of. The soldier that would march | 
through an enemy’s country, having left his gun in the 
hands of some camp follower, would be very likely to be 
shot before he got his gun. I remember going through 
the Red Sea; at the mouth of it where the entrance 
is narrow, and the currents run strong, when the ship 
approaches the dangerous place, the men take their sta- 
tions at appointed places, and the ponderous anchors are 
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loosened and ready to be dropped in an instant if the swirl 
of the current sweeps the ship into dangerous proximity 
to the reef. It is no time to cut the lashings of the an- 
chors when the keel is grating on the coral rocks. And 
it is no time to have to look about for our weapons when 
the sudden temptation leaps upon us like a strong man 
armed. You must have them familiar to you by devout 
meditation, by frequent reflection, prayer, study of God’s 
Word, if they are to be of any use to you atall. And I 
am afraid that about the last book in the world that loads 
of young men and women think of sitting down to read, 
systematically and connectedly, is the Bible. You will 
read sermons and other religious books; you will read 
newspapers, pamphlets, novels; but the Scripture, in its 
entirety, is a strange book to myriads of men who call 
themselves Christians. And so they are weak. If you 
want to be strong, ‘let the Word of God abide in your 
hearts.’ 

And then if we take the other view, which at bottom 
is not another, of the meaning of this phrase, and apply 
it rather to the personal word, Jesus Christ Himself, that 
will yield us another exhortation, and that is, let Jesus 
Christ into your hearts and keep Him there, and He will 
make you strong. I believe that it is no piece of meta- 
phor or an exaggerated way of putting the continuance 
of the influence of Christ’s example and Christ’s teach- 
ing upon men’s hearts and minds, when He tells us that 
‘if any man open the door He will come in and sup with 
him.’ I want to urge the one thought on you that it is 
possible, in simple literal fact, for that Divine Saviour, 
who was ‘in Heaven’ whilst He walked on earth, and 
walks on earth to-day when He has returned to His na- 
tive Heaven, to enter into my spirit and yours, and really 
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to abide within us, the life of our lives, ‘the strength of 
our hearts, and our portion for ever.’ The rest of us can 
render help to one another by strength ministered from 
without; Jesus Christ will come into your hearts, if 
you let Him, in His very sweetness and omnipotence of 
power, and will breathe His own grace into your weak- 
ness, strengthening you as from within. Others can help 
you from without, as you put an iron band round some 
over-weighted, crumbling brick pillar in order to prevent 
it from collapsing, but He will pass into us as you may 
drive an iron rod up through the centre of the column, 
and make it strong inside, and we shall be strong 
if Jesus Christ dwells within us. Open the door, dear 
young friends; let Christ come into your hearts, which 
He will do if you do not hinder Him, and if you ask 
Him. Trust Him with simple reliance upon Him for 
everything. Faith is ‘the door’; the door is nothing 
of itself, but when it is opened it admits the guest. 
So do you let that Master come and abide, and you will 
hear Him say to you, as He said of old, ‘ Child! My 
grace is sufficient.’ How modest He is. Sufficient !— 
an ocean enough to fill a thimble! ‘My grace is suf- 
ficient for thee; and My strength is made perfect in 
weakness.’ 

III. Now, lastly, notice the field on which the strength 
is to be exercised, and the victory which it secures. ‘Ye 
have overcome the wicked one.’ 

There is a battle for us all, on which I need not dwell, 
the conflict with evil around and with evil within, and 
with the prince of the embattled legions of the darkness, 
whom the New Testament has more clearly revealed to 
us. You young people have many advantages in the con- 
flict; you have some special disadvantages as well. You 
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have strong passions, you have not much experience, you 
do not know how bitter the dregs are of the cup whose 
foaming bubbles look so attractive, and whose upper inch 
tastes so sweet. But on the other hand you have not yet 
contracted habits that it is misery to indulge in, and, as 
it would seem, impossible to break, and the world is yet 
before you. 

You cannot begin too soon to choose your side. And 
here is the side on which alone victory is possible for a 
man—the side of Jesus Christ, who will teach your hands 
to war and your fingers to fight. 

Notice that remarkable phrase, ‘Ye have overcome the 
wicked one.’ He is talking to young Christians before 
whom the battle may seem to lie, and yet He speaks of 
their conquest as an accomplished fact, and as a thing 
behind them. What does that mean? It means this, 
that if you will take service in Christ’s army, and by His 
grace resolve to be His faithful soldier till your life’s 
end, that act of faith, which enrols you as His, is itself 
the victory which guarantees, if it be continued, the 
whole conquest in time. 

There used to be an old superstition that— 


‘Who sheds the foremost foeman’s life 
His party conquers in the strife’ ; 


and whosoever has exercised, however imperfectly and 
feebly, the faith in Jesus Christ the Lord has therein 
conquered the devil and all his works, and Satan is hence- 
forth a beaten Satan, and the battle, in essence, is com- 
pleted even in the act of its being begun. 

‘This is the victory that overcometh the world, even our 
faith’; not only because our confidence in Jesus Christ 
is the blowing of the bugle that summons to warfare and 
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shakes off the tyrant’s yoke, but it is also the means by 
which we join ourselves to Him who has overcome, and 
make His victory ours. He has fought our antagonist in 
the wilderness once, in Gethsemane twice, on the Cross 
thrice; and the perfect conquest in which Jesus bound 
the strong man and spoiled his goods may become, and 
will become, your conquest, if you wed yourselves to that 
dear Lord by simple faith in Him. 

What a priceless thing itis that you may begin your 
independent manhood with a conquest that will draw 
after it ultimate and supreme victory. You will still 
have to fight, but you will have only to fight detach- 
ments. If you trust yourselves to Jesus Christ you have 
conquered the main body of the army, and it is only the 
stragglers that you will have to contend with hereafter. 
He that loves Jesus, and has given himself to Him, has 
pinned the dragon to the ground by its head, and though 
it may ‘swinge the scaly horror of its folded tail,’ and 
twine its loathly coils around him, yet he has conquered, 
and he is conquering, and he will conquer. Only let him 
hold fast by the hand which brings strength into him by 
its touch. 

Will you, dear young friends, take service in this army? 
Do you want to be weak or strong? Do you want your 
lives to be victorious whatever may happen to them in 
the way of outward prosperity or.failure? Then give - 
yourselves to this Lord. His voice calls you to be His 
soldiers. He will cover your heads in the day of battle. 
He will strengthen you ‘with might by His Spirit in the 
inner man.’ He will hide His Word in your heart that 
you offend not against Him. He will dwell Himself 
within you to make you strong in your extremest weak- 
ness and victorious over your mightiest foe; and in that 
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sign you will conquer and ‘be more than conquerors 
through Him that loved you.’ 

Oh, I pray that you may ask yourselves the question, 
‘What am I going to be?’ and may answer it, ‘I am going 
to be strong in the Lord and in the power of His might’; 
and to overcome, as He also hath overcome, the world 
and the flesh and the devil. 


RIVER AND ROCK 


‘The world passeth away, and the lust thereof: but he that doeth the will of God 
abideth for ever.’—1 JOHN ii. 17. 


JoHN has been solemnly giving a charge not to love the 
world, nor the things that are in it. That charge was 
addressed to ‘children,’ ‘young men,’ ‘fathers.’ Whether 
these designations be taken as referring to growth and 
maturity of Christian experience, or of natural age, they 
equally carry the lesson that no age and no stage is be- 
yond the danger of being drawn away by the world’s 
love, or beyond the need of the solemn dehortation there- 
from. 

My text is the second of the reasons which the Apostle 
gives for his earnest charge. We all, therefore, need it, 
and we always need it; though on the last Sunday of an- 
other year, it may be more than usually appropriate to 
turn our thoughts in its direction. ‘The world passeth 
away, and the lust thereof.’ Let us lay the handful of 
snow on our fevered foreheads and cool our desires. 

Now there are but two things set forth in this text, 
which is a great and wonderful antithesis between some- 
thing which is in perpetual flux and passage and some- 
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thing which is permanent. If I might venture to cast 
the two thoughts into metaphorical form, I should say 
that here are ariver and arock. The one, the sad truth 
of sense, universally believed and as universally forgot- 
ten; the other, the glad truth of faith, so little regarded 
or operative in men’s lives. 

I ask you, then, to look with me for a few moments at 
each of these thoughts. 

I. First, then, the river, or the sad truth of sense. 

Now you observe that there are two things in my text 
of which this transiency is predicated, the one ‘the 
world,’ the other ‘the lust thereof’; the one outside us, 
the other within us. As to the former, I need only, I 
suppose, remind you in a sentence that what John means 
by ‘the world’ is not the material globe on which we 
dwell, but the whole aggregate of things visible and ma- 
terial, together with the lives of the men whose lives are 
directed to, and bounded by, that visible and material, 
and all considered as wrenched apart from God. That, 
and not the mere external physical creation, is what he 
means by ‘the world,’ and therefore the passing away of 
which he speaks is not only (although, of course, it in- 
cludes) the decay and dissolution of material things, but 
the transiency of things which are or have to do with 
the visible, and are separated by us from God. Over all 
these, he says, there is written the sentence, ‘Dust thou 
art, and unto dust thou shalt return.’ There is a con- 
tinual flowing on of the stream. As the original implies 
even more strongly than in our translation, ‘the world’ 
is in the act of ‘passing away.’ Like the slow travelling 
of the scenes of some moveable panorama which glide 
along, even as the eye looks upon them, and are concealed 
behind the side flats before the gazer has taken in the 
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whole picture, so equably, constantly, silently, and there- 
fore unnoticed by us, all is in a state of continual motion. 
There is no present time. Even whilst we name the mo- 
ment it dies. The drop hangs for an instant on the 
verge, gleaming in the sunlight, and then falls into the 
gloomy abyss that silently sucks up years and centuries. 
There is no present, but all is movement. 

Brethren, that has been the commonplace of moralists 
and poets and preachers from the beginning of time; and 
it would be folly for me to suppose that I ean add any- 
thing to the impressiveness of the thought. All that I 
want to do is to wake you up to preach it to yourselves, 
for that is the only thing that is of any use. 


‘So passeth, in the passing of an hour 
Of mortal life, the leaf, the bud, the flower.’ 


But besides this transiency external to us, John finds a 
corresponding transiency within us. ‘The world passeth, 
and the lust thereof.’ Of course the word ‘lust’ is em- 
ployed by him in a much wider sense than in our use of 
it. With us it means‘one specific and very ugly form of 
earthly desire. With him it includes the whole genus— 
all desires of every sort, more or less noble or ignoble, 
which have this for their characteristic, that they are 
directed to, stimulated by, and fed or starved on, the 
fleeting things of this outward life. If thus aman has 
anchored himself to that which has no perpetual stay, so 
long as the cable holds he follows the fate of the thing 
to which he has pinned himself. And if it perish he 
perishes, in a very profound sense, with it. If you trust 
yourselves in the leaky vessel, when the water rises in 
it it will drown you, and you will go to the bottom with 
‘the craft to which you have trusted yourselves, If you 
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embark in the little ship that carries Christ and His 
fortunes, you will come with Him to the haven. 

But these fleeting desires, of which my text speaks, 
point to that sad feature of human experience, that we 
all outgrow and leave behind us, and think of very little 
value, the things that once to us were all but heaven. 
There was a time when toys and sweetmeats were our 
treasures, and since that day how many burnt-out hopes 
we all have had! How little we should know ourselves 
if we could go back to the fears and wishes and desires 
that used to agitate us ten, twenty, thirty years ago! 
They lie behind us, no longer part of ourselves; they have 
slipped away from us, and 


‘We all are changed, by still degrees, 
All but the basis of the soul.’ 


The self-conscious same man abides, and yet how differ- 
ent the same man is! Our lives, then will zig-zag in- 
stead of keeping a straight course, if we let desires that 
are limited by anything that we can see guide and reg- 
ulate us. 

But, brethren, though it be a digression from my text, 
I cannot help touching for a moment upon a yet sadder 
thought than that. There are desires that remain, when 
the gratification of them has become impossible. Some- 
times the lust outlasts the world, sometimes the world: 
outlasts the lust; and one knows not whether is the sad- 
der. There is a hell upon earth for many of us who, 
having set our affections upon some creatural object, and 
having had that withdrawn from us, are ready to say, 
‘They have taken away my gods! And what shall I do? 
And there is a hell of the same sort waiting beyond those 
dark gates through which we have all to pass, where men 
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who never desired anything, except what the world that 
has slipped out of their reluctant fingers could give them, 
are shut up with impossible longings after a for-ever- 
vanished good. ‘Father Abraham! a drop of water; for 
I am tormented in this flame.’ That is what men come 
to, if the fire of their lust burn after its objects are with- 
drawn. 

But let me remind you that this transiency of which I 
have been speaking receives very strange treatment from 
most of us. I do not know that it is altogether to be re- 
gretted that it so seldom comes to men’s consciousness. 
Perhaps it is right that it should not be uppermost in our 
thoughts always; but yet there is no vindication for the 
entire oblivion to which we condemn it. The march of 
these fleeting things is like that of cavalry with their 
horses’ feet wrapped in straw, in the night, across the 
snow, silent and unnoticed. We cannot realise the re- 
volution of the earth, because everything partakes in it. 
We talk about standing still, and we are whirling through 
space with inconceivable rapidity. By a like illusion we 
deceive ourselves with the notion of stability, when 
everything about us is hastening away. Some of you do 
not like to be reminded of it, and think it a killjoy. You 
try to get rid of the thought, and hide your head in the 
sand, and fancy that the rest of your body presents no 
mark to the archer’s arrow. Now surely common sense 
says to all, that if there be some fact certain and plain 
and applying to you, which, if accepted, would pro- 
foundly modify your life, you ought to take it into ac- 
count. And what I want you to do, dear friends, now, 
is to look in the face this fact, which you all acknowledge 
so utterly that some of you are ready to say, ‘What was 
the use of coming to a chapel to hear that threadbare old 
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thing dinned into my ears again?’ and to take it into ac- 
count in shaping your lives. Have you done so? Have 
you? Suppose a man that lived in a land habitually 
shaken by earthquakes were to say, ‘I mean to ignore the 
fact; and I am going to build a house just as if there was 
not such a thing as an earthquake expected’; he would 
have it toppling about his ears very soon. Suppose a man 
upon the ice-slopes of the Alps was to say, ‘Iam going 
to ignore slipperiness and gravitation,’ he would before 
long find himself, if there was any consciousness left in 
him, at the bottom of a precipice, bruised and bleeding. 
And suppose a man says, ‘I am not going to take the 
fleetingness of the things of earth into account at all, but 
intend to live as if all things were to remain as they are’; 
what would become of him do you think? Is hea wise 
man ora fool? And is he you? Heis some of you! ‘So 
teach us to number our, days that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom.’ 

Then let me say to you, see that you take noble lessons 
out of these undeniable and all-important facts. There 
is one kind of lesson that I do not want you to take 
out of it. ‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die,’ or, to put it into a more vulgar formula, ‘A short 
life and a merry one.’ The mere contemplation of the 
transiency of earthly things may, and often does, lend 
itself to very ignoble conclusions, and men draw from 
it the thought that, as life is short, they had better 
crowd into it: as much of sensual enjoyment as they 
can. 

‘Gather ye roses while ye may’ is a very common key- 
note, struck by poets of the baser sort. And it is a 
thought that influences some of us, I have little doubt. 
Or there may be another consideration, ‘Make hay 
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whilst the sun shines.’ ‘Hurry on your getting rich, be- 
cause you have not very long to do it in’; or the like. 

Now all that is supremely unworthy. The true lesson 
to be drawn is the plain, old one which it is never super- 
fluous to shout into men’s ears, until they have obeyed 
it—viz., ‘Set not thine heart on that which is not; and 
which flieth away as an eagle towards heaven.’ Do you, 
dear brother, see to it, that your roots go down through 
the gravel on the surface. Do you see to it that you dig 
deeper than that; and thrusting your hand, as it were, 
through the thin, silk-paper screen that stands between 
you and the Eternal, grasp the hand that you will find 
on the other side, waiting and ready to clasp you, and 
to hold you up. 

When they build a new house in Rome they have to 
dig down through sometimes sixty or a hundred feet of 
rubbish that runs like water, the ruins of old temples 
and palaces, once occupied by men in the same flush 
of life in which we are now. We too have to dig down 
through ruins, until we get to the Rock and build there, 
and build secure. Withdraw your affections and your 
thoughts and your desires from the fleeting, and fix 
them on the permanent. If a captain takes anything 
but the pole-star for his fixed point he will lose his 
reckoning, and his ship will be on the reefs. If we take 
anything but God for our supreme delight and desire we 
shall perish. 

Then let me say, too, let this thought stimulate us to 
crowd every moment, as full as it can be packed, with 
noble work and heavenly thoughts. These fleeting things 
are elastic, and you may put all but infinite treasure into 
them. Think of what the possibilities, for each of us, 
of this dying year were on the Ist of January; and of 
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what the realisation has been by the 28th of December. 
So much that we could have done! so little that we have 
done! So many ripples of the river have passed, bearing 
no golden sand to pile upon the shore! ‘We have been’ 
is a sad word; but oh, the one sad word is, ‘We might 
have been!’ And, so, do you see to it that you fill time 
with that which is kindred to eternity, and make ‘one 
day as a thousand years’ in the elastic possibilities and 
realities of consecration and of service. 

Further, let the thought help us to the conviction of 
the relative insignificance of all that can change. That 
will not spoil nor shade any real joy; rather it will add to 
it poignancy that prevents it from cloying or from be- 
coming the enemy of our souls. But the thought will 
wondrously lighten the burden that we have to carry, and 
the tasks which we have to perform. ‘But for a mo- 
ment,’ makes all light. There was an old rabbi, long 
ago, whose real name was all but lost, because everybody 
nick-named him ‘Rabbi Thisalso.? The reason was be- 
cause he had perpetually on his lips the saying about 
everything as it came, ‘This also will pass.’ He was 
a wise man. Let us go to his school and learn his 
wisdom. 

IJ. Now let me say a word, and it can only be a word, 
about the second of the thoughts here, which I designated 
as the Rock, or the glad truth of Faith. : 

We might have expected that John’s antithesis to the 
world that passeth would have been the God that abides. 
But he does not so word his sentence, although the 
thought of the divine permanence underlies it. Rather 
over against the fleeting world he puts the abiding man 
who does the will of God. 

Of course there is a very solemn sense in which all 
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men, even they who have most exclusively lived for what 
they call the present, do last for ever, and in which their 
deeds do so too. After death is the judgment, and the 
issues of eternity depend upon the actions of time; and 
every fleeting thought comes back to the hand that pro- 
jected it, like the Australian savage’s boomerang that, 
flung out, returns and falls at the feet of the thrower. 
But that is not what John means by ‘abiding for ever.’ 
He means something very much more blessed and lofty 
than that; and the following is the course of his thought. 
There is only one permanent Reality in the universe, and 
that is God. All else is shadow and He is the substance. 
All else was, is, and is not. He is the One who was, is, 
and is to come, the timeless and only permanent Being. 
The will of God is the permanent element in all changeful 
material things. And consequently he who does the will 
of God links himself with the Divine Eternity, and be- 
comes partaker of that solemn and blessed Being which 
lives above mutation. 

Obedience to God’s will is the permanent element in 
human life. Whosoever humbly and trustfully seeks to 
mould his will after the divine will, and to bring God’s 
will into practice in his doings, that man has pierced 
through the shadows and grasped the substance, and 
_ partakes of the Immortality which he adores and serves. 
Himself shall live for ever in the true life which is bless- 
edness. His deeds shall live for ever when all that lifted 
itself in opposition to the Divine will shall be crushed 
and annihilated. They shall live in His own peaceful 
consciousness; they shall live in the blessed rewards 
which they shall bring to the doers. His habits will need 
no change. 

What will you do when, you are dead? You have to go 
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into a world where there are no gossip and no housekeep- 
ing; no mills and no offices; no shops, no books; no col- 
leges and no sciences ‘to learn. What will you do there? 
‘He that doeth the will of God abideth for ever.’ If you 
have done your housekeeping, and your weaving and 
spinning, and your book-keeping, and your buying and 
selling, and your studying, and your experimenting with 
a conscious reference to God, it is all right. That has 
made the act capable of eternity, and there will be no 
need for such aman to change. The material on which 
he works will change, but the inner substance of his life 
will be unaffected by the trivial change from earth to 
heaven. Whilst the endless ages roll he will be doing 
just what he was doing down here; only here he was 
playing with counters, and yonder he will be trusted with 
gold, and dominion over ten cities. To all other men the 
change that comes when earth passes from them, or they 
from it, is as when a trench is dug across a railway, 
into which the express goes with a smash, and there is 
anend. To the man who, in the trifles of time, has been 
obeying the will of God, and therefore subserving eter- 
nity and his interests there, the trench is bridged, and 
he will go on after he crosses it just as he did before, 
with the same purpose, the same desires, the same sub- 
mission, and the same drinking into himself of the ful-. 
ness of immortal life. 

Brother, John tells us that obedience to the will of God 
brings permanence into our fleeting years. But how are 
we to obey the will of God? John tells us that the only 
way is by love. ‘ But how are we to love God? John tells 
us that the only way to love—which love is the only way 
to obedience—is by knowing and believing the love that 
God hath tous. But how are we to know that God hath 
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love to us? John tells us that the only way to know the 
love of God, which is the only way of our loving Him, 
which in its turn is the only way to obedience, which 
again is the only way to permanence of life, is to believe 
in Jesus Christ and His propitiation for our sins. The 
river flows on for ever, but it sweeps round the base of 
the Rock of Ages. And in Him, by faith in His blood, 
we may find our sure refuge and eternal home. 


THE LOVE THAT CALLS US SONS 


___Behold, what manner of es eee hath bestowed upon us, that we should be 
ONE or two points of an expository character will serve 
to introduce what else I have to say on these words. 

The text is, I suppose, generally understood as itp it 
pointed to the fact that we are called the sons of God as 
the great exemplification of the wonderfulness of His 
love. That is a perfectly possible view of the connection 
and meaning of the text. But if we are to translate with 
perfect accuracy we must’ render, not ‘that we should be 
called,’ but ‘in order that we should be called the sons of 
God.’ The meaning then is that the love bestowed is the 
means by which the design that we should be called His 
sons is accomplished. What John calls us to contemplate 
with wonder and gratitude is not only the fact of this 
marvellous love, but also the glorious end to which it has 
been given to us and works. There seems no reason for 
slurring over this meaning in favour of the more vague 
‘that’ of our version. God gives His great and wonderful 


love in Jesus Christ, and. all the gifts and powers which 
T 
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live in Him like fragrance in the rose. All this lavish 
bestowal of love, unspeakable as it is, may be regarded 
as having one great end, which God deems worthy of 
even such expenditure, namely, that men should become, 
in the deepest sense, His children. It is not so much to 
the contemplation of our blessedness in being sons, as to 
the devout gaze on the love which, by its wonderful pro- 
cess, has made it possible for us to be sons, that we are 
summoned here. 

Again, you will find a remarkable addition to our text 
in the Revised Version—namely, ‘and such we are.’ Now 
these words come with a very great weight of manuscript 
authority, and of internal evidence. They are parenthet- 
ical, a kind of rapid ‘aside’ of the writer’s, expressing 
his joyful confidence that he and his brethren are sons 
of God, not only in name, but in reality. They are the 
voice of personal assurance, the voice of the spirit ‘by 
which we cry Abba, Father,’ breaking in for a moment 
on the flow of the sentence, like an irrepressible, glad 
answer to the Father’s call. With these explanations let 
us look at the words. 

I. The love that is given. 

We are called upon to come with our little vessels to 
measure the contents of the great ocean, to plumb with 
our short lines the infinite abyss, and not only to estimate _ 
the quantity but the quality of that love, which, in both 
respects, surpasses all our means of comparison and con- 
ception. 

Properly speaking, we can do neither the one nor the 
other, for we have no line long enough to sound its 
depths, and no experience which will give us a standard 
with which to compare its quality. But all that we can 
do, John would have us do—that is, look and ever look 
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at the working of that love till we form some not wholly 
inadequate idea of it. 

We can no more ‘behold what manner of love the Fa- 
ther has bestowed on us’ than we can look with undimmed 
eyes right into the middle of the sun. But we can 
in some measure imagine the tremendous and beneficent 
forces that ride forth horsed on his beams to distances 
which the imagination faints in trying to grasp, and 
reach their journey’s end unwearied and ready for their 
task as when it began. Here are we, ninety odd millions 
of miles from the centre of the system, yet warmed by 
its heat, lighted by its beams, and touched for good by 
its power in a thousand ways. All that has been going 
on for no one knows how many zons. How mighty the 
Power which produces these effects! In like manner, 
who can gaze into the fiery depths of that infinite God- 
head, into the ardours of that immeasurable, incompar- 
able, inconceivable love? But we can look at and meas- 
ure its activities. Wecan see what it does, and so can,’ 
in some degree, understand it, and feel that after all we 
have a measure for the Immeasurable, a comparison for 
the Incomparable, and can thus ‘behold what manner of 
love the Father hath bestowed on us.’ 

So we have to turn to the work of Christ, and espec- 
ially to His death, if we would estimate the love of God. 
According to John’s constant teaching, that is the great 
proof that God loves us. The most wonderful revelation 
to every heart of man of the depths of that Divine heart 
lies in the gift of Jesus Christ. The Apostle bids me 
‘behold what manner of love.’ I turn to the Cross, and I 
see there a love which shrinks from no sacrifice, but 
gives ‘Him up to death for us all.’ I turn to the Cross, 
and I see there a love which is evoked by no lovableness 
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on my part, but comes from the depth of His own Infinite © 
Being, who loves because He must, and who must because 
He is God. I turn to the Cross, and I see there mani- 
fested a love which sighs for recognition, which desires 
nothing of me but the repayment of my poor affection, 
and longs to see its own likeness in me. And I see there 
a love that will not be put away by sinfulness, and short- 
comings, and evil, but pours its treasures on the un- 
worthy, like sunshine on a dunghill. So, streaming 
through the darkness of eclipse, and speaking to me even 
in the awful silence in which the Son of Man died there 
for sin, I ‘behold,’ and I hear, the ‘manner of love that 
the Father hath bestowed upon us,’ stronger than death 
and sin, armed with all power, gentler than the fall of 
the dew, boundless and endless, in its measure measure- 
less, in its quality transcendent—the love of God to me in 
Jesus Christ my Saviour. 

In like manner we have to think, if we would estimate 
the ‘manner of this love,’ that through and in the great 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ there comes to us the gift of a 
divine life like His own. Perhaps it may be too great a 
refinement of interpretation; but it certainly does seem 
to me that that expression ‘to bestow His love upon’ us, is 
not altogether the same as ‘to love us,’ but that there is 
a greater depth in it. There may be some idea of that 
love itself being as it were infused into us, and not 
merely of its consequences or tokens being given to us; 
as Paul speaks of ‘the love of God shed abroad in our 
hearts’ by the spirit which is given to us. At all events 
this communication of divine life, which is at bottom 
divine love—for God’s life is God’s love—is His great 
gift to men. 

Be that as it may, these two are the great tokens, 
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consequences, and measures of God’s love to us—the 
gift of Christ, and that which is the sequel and out- 
come thereof, the gift of the Spirit which is breathed 
into Christian spirits. These two gifts, which are one 
gift, embrace all that the world needs. Christ for us 
and Christ in us must both be taken into account if you 
would estimate the manner of the love that God has be- 
_ stowed upon us. 

We may gain another measure of the greatness of this 
love if we put an emphasis—which I dare say the writer 
did not intend—on one word of this text, and think of the 
love given to ‘us,’ such creatures as we are. Out of the 
depths we cry to Him. Not only by the voice of our sup- 
plications, but even when we raise no call of entreaty, 
our misery pleads with His merciful heart, and from the 
heights there comes upon our wretchedness and sin the 
rush of this great love, like a cataract, which sweeps 
away all our sins, and floods us with its own blessedness 
and joy. The more we know ourselves, the more won- 
deringly and thankfully shall we bow down our hearts 
before Him, as we measure His mercy by our unwor- bi 
thiness. 

From all His works the same summons echoes. They 
all call us to see mirrored in them His loving care. But 
the Cross of Christ and the gift of a Divine Spirit ery 
aloud to every ear in tones of more beseeching entreaty 
and of more imperative command to ‘behold what manner 
of love the Father hath bestowed upon us.’ 

II. Look next at the sonship which is the purpose of 
His given Love. 

It has often been noticed that the Apostle John uses 
for that expression ‘the sons of God,’ another word from 
that which his brother Paul uses. John’s phrase would 
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perhaps be a little more accurately translated ‘children of 
God,’ whilst Paul, on the other hand, very seldom says 
‘children,’ but almost always says ‘sons.’ Of course the 
children are sons and the sons are children, but still, the 
slight distinction of phrase is characteristic of the men, 
and of the different points of view from which they 
speak about the same thing. John’s word lays stress on 
the children’s kindred nature with their father and on 
their immature condition. 

But without dwelling on that, let us consider this great 
gift and dignity of being children of God, which is the 
object that God has in view in all the lavish bestowment 
of His goodness upon us. 

That end is not reached by God’s making us men. 
Over and above that He has to send this great gift of 
His love, in order that the men whom He has made may 
become His sons. If you take the context here you will 
see very clearly that the writer draws a broad distinction 
between ‘the sons of God’ and ‘the world’ of men who 
do not comprehend them, and so far from being them- 
selves sons, do not even know God’s sons when they 
see them. And there is a deeper and solemner word 
still in the context. John thinks that men (within the 
range of light and revelation, at all events) are di- 
vided into two families—‘the children of God and the 
children of the devil.’ There are two families amongst 
men. 

Thank God, the prodigal son in his rags amongst the 
swine, and lying by the swine-troughs in his filth and 
his husks, and his fever, is a son! No doubt about 
that! He has these three elements and marks of son- 
ship that no man ever gets rid of: he is of a divine 
origin, he has a divine likeness in that he has got mind 
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and will and spirit, and he is the object of a divine 
love. 

The doctrine of the New Testament about the Father- 
hood of God and the sonship of man does not in the 
slightest degree interfere with these three great truths, 
that all men, though the features of the common human- 
ity may be almost battered out of recognition in them, 
are all children of God because He made them; that they 
are children of God because still there lives in them 
something of the likeness of the creative Father; and, 
blessed be His name! that they are all children of God 
because He loves and provides and cares for every one 
of them. 

All that is blessedly and eternally true; but it is also 
true that there is a higher relation than that to which 
the name ‘children of God’ is more accurately given, and 
to which in the New Testament that name is confined. 
If you ask what that relation is, let me quote to you 
three passages in this Epistle which will answer the 
question. ‘Whoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is 
born of God,’ that is the first; ‘Every one that doeth 
righteousness is born of God,’ that is the second; ‘Every 
one that loveth is born of God,’ that is the third. Or to 
put them all into one expression which holds them all, 
in the great words of his prologue in the first chapter 
of John’s Gospel you find this: ‘To as many as received 
Him to them gave He power to become the sons of God.’ 
Believing in Christ with loving trust produces, and doing 
righteousness and loving the brethren, as the result of 
that belief, prove the fact of sonship in its highest and 
its truest sense. 

What is implied in that great word by which the 
Almighty gives us a name and a place as of sons and 
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daughters? Clearly, first, a communicated life, there- 
fore, second, a kindred nature which shall be “pure as He 
is pure,’ and, third, growth to full maturity. 

This sonship, which is no mere empty name, is the aim 
and purpose of God’s dealings, of all the revelation of 
His love, and most especially of the great gift of His 
love in Christ. Has that purpose been accomplished in 
you? Have you ever looked at that great gift of love 
that God has’ given you on purpose to make you His 
child? If you have, has it made you one? Are you trust- 
ing to Jesus Christ, whom God has sent forth that we 
might receive the standing of sons in Him? Are youa 
child of God because a brother of that Saviour? Have 
you received the gift of a divine life through Him? My 
friend, remember the grim alternative! A child of God 
or a child of the devil! Bitter words, narrow words, un- 
charitable words—as people call them! And I believe, 
and therefore Iam bound to say it, trwe words, which it 
concerns you to lay to heart. 

III. Now, still further, let me ask you to look at the 
glad recognition of this sonship by the child’s heart. 

I have already referred to the clause added in the Re- 
vised Version, ‘and such we are.’ As I said, it is a kind 
of ‘aside,’ in which John adds the Amen for himself and 
for his poor brothers and sisters toiling and moiling ob- 
scure among the crowds of Ephesus, to the great truth. 
He asserts his and their glad consciousness of the reality 
of the fact of their sonship, which they know to be no 
empty title. He asserts, too, the present possession of 
that sonship, realising it as a fact, amid all the common- 
place vulgarities and carking cares and petty aims of 
life’s little day. ‘Such we are’ is the ‘Here am I, Father,’ 
of the child answering the Father’s call, ‘My Son,’ 
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He turns doctrine into experience. He is not content 
with merely having the thought in his creed, but his 
heart clasps it, and his whole nature responds to the 
great truth. I ask you, do you do that? Do not be con- 
tent with hearing the truth, or even with assenting to 
it, and believing it in your understandings. The truth 
is nothing to you, unless you have made it your very own 
by faith. Do not be satisfied with the orthodox confes- 
sion. Unless it has touched your heart and made your 
whole soul thrill with thankful gladness and quiet tri- 
umph, it is nothing to you. The mere belief of thirty- 
nine or thirty-nine thousand Articles is nothing; but 
when a man has a true:heart-faith in Him, whom all 
articles are meant to make us know and love, then dogma 
becomes life, and the doctrine feeds the soul. Does it 
do so with you, my brother? Can you say, ‘And such we 
are?’ 

Take another lesson. The Apostle was not afraid to 
say ‘I know that I ama child of God.’ There are many 
very good people, whose tremulous, timorous lips have 
never ventured to say ‘I know.’ They will say, ‘Well, I 
hope,’ or sometimes, as if that was not uncertain enough, 
they will put in an adverb or two, and say, ‘I humbly 
hope that I am.’ It is a far robuster kind of Christi- 
anity, a far truer one, ay, and a humbler one too, that 
throws all considerations of my own character and 
merits, and all the rest of that rubbish, clean behind me, 
and when God says, ‘My son!’ says ‘My Father; and 
when God calls us His children, leaps up and gladly an- 
swers, ‘And we are!’ Do not be afraid of being too confi- 
dent, if your confidence is built on God, and not on your- 
selves; but be afraid of being too diffident, and be afraid 


of having a great deal of self-righteousness masquerad- 
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ing under the guise of such a profound consciousness of 
your own unworthiness that you dare not call yourself a 
child of God. It is not a question of worthiness or un- 
worthiness. It is a question, in the first place, and 
mainly, of the truth of Christ’s promise and the suffi- 
ciency of Christ’s Cross; and in a very subordinate de- 
gree of anything belonging to you. 

IV. We have here, finally, the loving and devout gaze 
upon this wonderful love. ‘Behold,’ at the beginning of 
my text, is not the mere exclamation which you often 
find both in the Old and in the New Testaments, which 
is simply intended to emphasise the importance of what 
follows, but it is a distinct command to do the thing, to 
look, and ever to look, and to look again, and live in the 
habitual and devout contemplation of that infinite and 
wondrous love of God. 

I have but two remarks to make about that, and the 
one is this, that such a habit of devout and thankful 
meditation upon the love of God, as manifested in the 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ, and the consequent gift of the 
Divine Spirit, joined with the humble, thankful convic- 
tion that I am a child of God thereby, lies at the founda- 
tion of all vigorous and happy Christian life. How can 
a thing which you do not touch with your hands and see 
with your eyes produce any effect upon you, unless you 
think about it? How can a religion which can only in-’ 
fluence through thought and emotion do anything in you, 
or for you, unless you occupy your thoughts and your 
feelings with it? It is sheer nonsense to suppose it pos- 
sible. Things which do not appeal to sense are real to 
us, and indeed we may say, are at all for us, only as we 
think about them. If you had a dear friend in Australia, 
and never thought about him, he would even cease to be 
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dear, and it would be all one to you as if he were dead. 
If he were really dear to you, you would think about him. 
We may say (though, of course, there are other ways of 
looking at the matter) that, in a very intelligible sense, 
the degree in which we think about Christ, and in Him 
behold the love of God, is a fairly accurate measure of 
our Christianity. 

Now will you apply that sharp test to yesterday, and 
the day before, and the day before that, and decide how 
much of your life was pagan, and how much of it was 
Christian? You will never make anything of your pro- 
fessed Christianity, you will never get a drop of happi- 
ness or any kind of good out of it; it will neither bea 
strength nor a joy nora defence to you unless you make 
it your habitual occupation to ‘behold the manner of love’ ; 
and look and look and look until it warms and fills your 
heart. 

The second remark is that we cannot keep that great 
sight before the eye of our minds without effort. You 
will have very resolutely to look away from something 
else if, amid all the ‘dazzling gauds of earth, you are to 
see the far-off lustre of that heavenly love. Just as 
timorous people in a thunder-storm will light a candle 
that they may not see the lightning, so many Christians 
have their hearts filled with the twinkling light of some 
miserable tapers of earthly care and pursuits, which, 
though they be dim and smoky, are bright enough to 
make it hard to see the silent depths of Heaven, though 
it blaze with a myriad stars. If you hold a sixpence close 
enough up to the pupil of your eye, it will keep you from 
seeing the sun. And if you hold the world close to mind 
and heart, as many of you do, you will only see, round 
the rim of it, the least tiny ring of the overlapping love 
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of God. What the world lets you see you will see, and 
the world will take care that it will let you see very little 
—not enough to do you any good, not enough to deliver 
you from its chains. Wrench yourselves away, my 
brethren, from the absorbing contemplation of Birming- 
ham jewellery and paste, and look at the true riches. If 
you have ever had some glimpses of that wondrous love, 
and have ever been drawn by it to ery, ‘Abba, Father,’ 
do not let the trifles which belong not to your true inheri- 
tance fill your thoughts, but renew the vision, and by de- 
termined turning away of your eyes from beholding 
vanity, look off from the things that are seen, that you 
may gaze upon the things that are not seen, and chiefest 
among them, upon the love of God in Christ Jesus our 
Lord. 

If you have never looked on that love, I beseech you now 
to turn aside and see this great sight. Do not let that 
brightness burn unnoticed while your eyes are fixed on 
the ground, like the gaze of ‘men absorbed in gold dig- 
ging, while a glorious sunshine is flushing the eastern 
sky. Look tothe unspeakable, incomparable, immeasura- 
ble love of God, in giving up His Son to death for us all. 
Look and be saved. Look and live. ‘Behold what man- 
ner of love the Father hath bestowed on you,’ and, be- 
holding, you will become the sons and daughters of the 
Lord God Almighty. ; 


THE UNREVEALED FUTURE OF THE 
SONS OF GOD 


“Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall be: 
a Palencia inter He shall appear, we shall be like Him; for we shall see Him as 
I HAVE hesitated, as you may well believe, whether I 
should take these words for a text. They seem so far to 
surpass anything that can be said concerning them, and 
they cover such immense fields of dim thought, that one 
may well be afraid lest one should spoil them by even at- 
tempting to dilate on. them. And yet they are so closely 
connected with the words of the previous verse, which 
formed the subject of my last sermon, that I felt as if my 
work were only half done unless I followed that sermon 
with this. 

The present is the prophet of the future, says my text: 
‘Now we are the sons of God, and’ (not ‘but’) ‘it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be.’ Some men say, ‘Ah! now 
are we, but we shall be—nothing!’ John does not think 
so. John thinks that if a man is a son of God he will 
always be so. There are three things in this verse, how, 
if we are God’s children, our sonship makes us quite sure 
of the future; how our sonship leaves us largely in ignor- 
ance of the future, but how our sonship flings one bright, 
all-penetrating beam of light on the only important thing 
about the future, the clear vision of and the perfect like- 
ness to Him who is our life. ‘Now are we the sons of 
God,’ therefore we shall be. Weare the sons; we do not 
know what we shall be. Weare the sons, and therefore, 
though there be a great circumference of blank ignorance 


as to our future, yet, blessed be His name, there is a great 
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light burning in the middle of it! ‘We know that when 
He shall appear we shall be like Him, for we shall see 
Him as He is.’ 

I. The fact of sonship makes us quite sure of the 
future. ; 

I am not concerned to appraise the relative value of the 
various arguments and proofs, or, it may be, presump- 
tions, which may recommend the doctrine of a future life 
to men, but it seems to me that the strongest reasons for 
believing in another world are these two:—first, that 
Jesus Christ was raised from the dead and has gone up 
there; and, second, that a man here can pray, and trust, 
and love God, and feel that he is His child. As was no- 
ticed in the preceding sermon, the word rendered ‘sons’ 
might more accurately be translated ‘children.’ If so, we 
may fairly say, ‘We are the children of God now—and 
if we are children now, we shall be grown up some 
time.’ Childhood leads to maturity. The infant becomes 
a man. 

That is to say, he that here, in an infantile way, is 
stammering with his poor, unskilled lips the name ‘Abba! 
Father!’ will one day come to speak it fully. He that 
dimly trusts, he that partially loves, he that can lift up 
his heart in some more or less unworthy prayer and aspi- 
ration after God, in all these emotions and exercises, has 
the great proof in himself that such emotions, such re- , 
lationship, can never be putanend to. The roots have 
gone down through the temporal, and have laid hold of 
the Eternal. Anything seems to me to be more credible 
than that a man who can look up and say, ‘My Father,’ 
' shall be crushed by what befalls the mere outside of him: 
anything seems to me to be more believable than to sup- 
pose that the nature which is capable of these elevating 
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emotions and aspirations of confidence and hope, which 
can know God and yearn after Him, and can love Him, 
is to be wiped out like a gnat by the finger of Death. 
The material has nothing to do with these feelings, and 
if I know myself, in however feeble and imperfect a de- 
gree, to be the son of God, I carry in the conviction the 
very pledge and seal of eternal life. That isa thought 
‘whose very sweetness yieldeth proof that it was born for 
immortality.’ ‘We are the sons of God,’ therefore we 
shall always be so, in all worlds, and whatsoever may 
become of this poor wrappage in which the soul is 
shrouded. 

We may notice, also, that not only the fact of our son- 
ship avails to assure us of immortal life, but that also the 
very form which our religious experience takes points in 
the same direction. 

As I said, infancy is the prophecy of maturity. “The 
child is father of the man’; the bud foretells the flower. 
In the same way, the very imperfections of the Christian 
life, as it is seen here, argue the existence of another 
state, where all that is here in the germ shall be fully 
matured, and all that is here incomplete shall attain the 
perfection which alone will correspond to the power that 
works in us. Think of the ordinary Christian character. 
The beginning is there, and evidently no more than the 
beginning. As one looks at the crudity, the inconsis- 
tencies, the failings, the feebleness of the Christian life 
of others, or of oneself, and then thinks that such a poor, 
imperfect exhibition is all that so divine a principle has 
been able to achieve in this world, one feels that there 
must be a region and a time where we shall be all which 
the transforming power of God’s spirit can make us. 
The very inconsistencies of Christians are as strong rea- 
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sons for believing in the perfect life of Heaven as their 
purities and virtues are. We have a right to say mighty 
principles are at work upon Christian souls—the power 
of the Cross, the power of love issuing in obedience, the 
power of an indwelling Spirit; and is this all that these 
great forces are going to effect on human character? 
Surely a seed so ‘precious and divine is somewhere, and at 
some time, to bring forth something better than these 
few poor, half-developed flowers, something with more 
lustrous petals and richer fragrance. The plant is clear- 
ly an exotic; does not its obviously struggling growth 
here tell of warmer suns and richer soil, where it will 
be at home? 

There is a great deal in every man, and most of all in 
Christian men and women, which does not fit this pres- 
ent. All other creatures correspond in their capacities 
to the place where they are set down; and the world in 
which the plant or the animal lives, the world of their 
surroundings, stimulates to activity all theirpowers. But 
that is not so with aman. ‘Foxes have holes, birds of 
the air have nests.” They fit exactly, and correspond to 
their ‘environment.’ But a man!—there is an enormous 
amount of waste faculty about him if he is only to live in 
this world. There are large capacities in every nature, 
and most of all in a Christian nature, which are like the. 
packages that emigrants take with them, marked ‘Not 
wanted on the voyage.’ These go down into the hold, 
and they are only of use after landing in the new world. 
If I am a son of God I have much in me that is ‘not 
wanted on the voyage,’ and the more I grow into His 
likeness, the more I am thrown out of harmony with the 
things round about me, in proportion as I am brought 
into harmony with the things beyond, 
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That consciousness of belonging to another order of 
things, because I am God’s child, will make me sure that 
when I have done with earth, the tie that binds me to my 
Father will not be broken, but that I shall go home, where 
I shall be fully and for ever all that I so imperfectly 
began to be here, where all gaps in my character shall be 
filled up, and the half-completed circle of my heavenly 
perfectness shall grow like the crescent moon, into full- 
orbed beauty. ‘Neither life, nor death, nor things pres- 
ent, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature’ shall be able to break that tie, and banish 
the child from the conscious grasp of a Father’s hand. 
Dear brother and sister, can you say, ‘Now am I a child 
of God!’ Then you may patiently and peacefully front 
that dim future. 

Il Now I come to the second point, namely, that we 
remain ignorant of much in that future. 

That happy assurance of the love of God resting upon 
me, and making me His child through Jesus Christ, does 
not dissipate all the darkness which lies on that beyond. 
‘We are the sons of God, and,’ just because we are, ‘it 
does not. yet appear what we shall be.’ Or, as the words 
are rendered in the Revised Version, ‘it is not yet made 
manifest what we shall be.’ 

The meaning of that expression, ‘It doth not yet ap- 
pear,’ or, ‘It is not made manifest,’ may be put into 
very plain words. John would simply say to us, ‘There 
has never been set forth before men’s eyes in this 
earthly life of ours an example, or an instance, of what. 
the sons of God are to be in another state of being.’ 
And so, because men have never had the instance before 
them, they do not know much about that state. 


In some sense there has been a manifestation through 
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the life of Jesus Christ. Christ has died; Christ is risen 
again. Christ has gone about amongst men upon earth 
after Resurrection. Christ has been raised to the right 
hand of God, and sits there in the glory of the Father. 
So far it has been manifested what we shall be. But the 
risen Christ is not the glorified Christ, and although He 
has set forth before man’s senses irrefragably the fact 
of another life, and to some extent given glimpses and 
gleams of knowledge with regard to certain portions of 
it, I suppose that the ‘glorious body’ of Jesus Christ was 
not assumed by Him till the cloud ‘received Him out of 
their sight,’ nor, indeed, could it be assumed while He 
moved among the material realities of this world, and did 
eat and drink before them. So that, while we thankfully 
recognise that Christ’s Resurrection and Ascension have 
‘brought life and immortality to light,’ we must remem- 
ber that it is the fact, and not the manner of the facet, 
which they make plain; and that, even after His example, 
it has not been manifested what is the body of glory 
which He now wears, and therefore it has not yet been 
manifested what we shall be when we are fashioned after 
its likeness. 

There has been no manifestation, then, to sense, or to 
human experience, of that future, and, therefore, there is 
next to no knowledge about it. You can only know facts : 
when the facts are communicated. You may speculate 
and argue and guess as much as you like, but that does 
not thin the darkness one bit. The unborn child has no 
more faculty or opportunity for knowing what the life - 
upon earth is like than man here, in the world, has for 
knowing that life beyond. The chrysalis’ dreams about 
what it would be when it was a butterfly would be as reli- 
' able as a man’s imagination of what a future life will be, 
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So let us feel two things:—Let us be thankful that we 
do not know, for the ignorance is the sign of the great- 
ness; and then, let us be sure that just the very mixture 
of knowledge and ignorance which we have about an- 
other world is precisely the food which is most fitted to 
nourish imagination and hope. If we had more knowl- 
edge, supposing it could be given, of the conditions of 
that future life, it would lose some of its power to attract. 
Ignorance does not always prevent the occupation of the 
mind with a subject. Blank ignorance does; but ignor- 
ance, shot with knowledge like a tissue which, when you 
hold it one way seems all black, and when you tilt it an- 
other, seems golden, stimulates desire, hope, and imagi- 
nation. So let us thankfully acquiesce in the limited 
knowledge. 

Fools can ask questions which wise men cannot answer, 
and will not ask. There are questions which, sometimes, 
when we are thinking about our own future, and some- 
times when we see dear ones go away into the mist, be- 
come to us almost torture. It is easy to put them; it 
is not so easy to say: ‘Thank God, we cannot answer. 
them yet!’ If we could it would only be because the ex- 
perience of earth was adequate to measure the experi- 
ence of Heaven; and that would be to bring the future 
down to the low levels of this present. Let us be 
thankful then that so long as we can only speak in 
language derived from the experiences of earth, we 
have yet to learn the vocabulary of Heaven. Let us be 
thankful that our best help to know what we shall be 
is to reverse much of what we are, and that the loftiest 
and most positive declarations concerning the future 
lie in negatives like these:—‘I saw no temple therein.’ 
‘There shall be no night there.’ ‘There shall be no curse 
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there.’ ‘There shall be no more sighing’ nor weeping, 
for the former things are passed away.’ 

The white mountains keep their secret well; not until 
we have passed through the black rocks that make the 
throat of the pass on the summit, shall we see the broad 
and shining plains beyond the hills. Let us be thankful 
for, and own the attractions of, the knowledge that is 
wrapt in ignorance, and thankfully say, ‘Now are we 
the sons of God, and it doth not appear what we shall 
be!’ 

Ill. Now I must be very brief with the last thought 
that is here, and I am the less unwilling to be so because 
we cannot travel one.inch beyond the revelations of the 
Book in reference to the matter. The thought is this, 
that our sonship flings one all-penetrating beam of light 
on that future, in the knowledge of our perfect vision 
and perfect likeness. ‘We know that when He shall be 
manifested, we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him 
as He is.’ 

“When He shall be manifested’—to what period does 
that refer? It seems most natural to take the manifesta- 
tion here as being the same as that spoken of only a 
verse or two before. ‘And now, little children, abide in 
Him, and when He shall be manifested, we may have con- 
fidence, and not be ashamed before Him at His coming - 
(ii. 28). That ‘coming’ then, is the ‘manifestation’ of 
Christ; and it is at the period of His coming in His glory 
that His servants ‘shall be like Him, and see Him as He 
is.’ Clearly then it is Christ whom we shall see and be- 
come like, and not the Father invisible. 

To behold Christ will be the condition and the means 
of growing like Him. That way of transformation by 
beholding, or of assimilation by the power of loving con- 
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templation, is the blessed way of ennobling character, 
which even here, and in human relationships, has often 
made it easy to put off old vices and to clothe the soul 
with unwonted grace. Men have learned to love and 
gaze upon some fair character, till some image of its 
beauty has passed into their ruder natures. To love such 
and to look on them has been an education. The same. 
process is exemplified in more sacred regions, when men 
here learn to love and look upon Christ by faith, and so 
‘become like Him, as the sun stamps a tiny copy of its 
blazing sphere on the eye that looks at it. But all these 
are but poor, far-off hints and low preludes of the energy 
with which that blessed vision of the glorified Christ shall 
work on the happy hearts that behold Him, and of the 
completeness of the likeness to Him which will be printed 
in light upon their faces. 

It matters not, though it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be, if to all the questionings of our own hearts we 
have this for our all-sufficient answer, ‘We shall be like 
Him.’ As good old Richard Baxter has it:— 


‘My knowledge of that life is small, 
The eye of faith is dim; 

But, ’tis enough that Christ knows all, 
And I shall be like Him!’ 


‘It is enough for the servant that he be as his Lord.’ 

There is no need to go into the dark and difficult ques- 
tions about the manner of that vision. He Himself 
prayed, in that great intercessory prayer, ‘Father, I will 
that these whom Thou hast given Me be with Me where 
I am, that they may behold My glory.’ That vision of 
the glorified manhood of Jesus Christ—certain, direct, 
clear, and worthy, whether, it comes through sense or 
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through thought—to behold that vision is all the sight of 
God that men in Heaven ever will have. And through 
the millenniums of a growing glory, Christ as He is will 
be the manifested Deity. Likeness will clear sight, and 
clearer sight will increase likeness. So in blessed in- 
terchange these two will be cause and effect, and secure 
the endless progress of the redeemed spirit towards the 
_ vision of Christ which never can behold all His Infinite 
Fulness, and the likeness to Christ which can never re- 
produce all his Infinite Beauty. 

As a bit of glass when the iight strikes it flashes into 
sunny glory, or as every poor little muddy pool on the 
pavement, when the sunbeams fall upon it, has the sun 
mirrored even in its shallow mud, so into your poor heart 
and mine the vision of Christ’s glory will come, mould- 
ing and transforming us to its own beauty. With un- 
veiled face reflecting as a mirror does, the glory of the 
Lord, we ‘shall be changed into the same image.’ ‘We 
shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is.’ 

Dear brethren, all begins with this, love Christ and 
trust Him and you are a child of God! ‘And if children, 
then heirs, heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ.’ 


THE PURIFYING INFLUENCE OF HOPE 


Aes ale oe that hath this hope in Him purifieth himself, even as He is 
THAT is a very remarkable ‘and’ with which this verse 
begins. The Apostle has just been touching the very 
heights of devout contemplation, soaring away up into 
dim regions where it is very hard to follow,—‘We shall 
be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is,’ 
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And now, without a pause, and linking his thoughts 
together by a simple ‘and,’ he passes from the unimagi- 
nable splendours of the Beatific Vision to the plainest 
practical talk. Mysticism has often soared so high above 
the earth that it has forgotten to preach righteousness, 
and therein has been its weak point. But here is the 
most mystical teacher of the New Testament insisting 
on plain morality as vehemently as his friend James could 
have done. 

The combination is very remarkable. Like the eagle 
he rises, and like the eagle, with the impetus gained 
from his height, he drops right down on the earth be- 
neath! 

And that is not only a characteristic of St. John’s 
teaching, but it is a characteristic of all the New Testa- 
ment morality—its highest revelations are intensely prac- 
tical. Its light is at once set to work, like the sunshine 
that comes ninety millions of miles in order to make the 
little daisies open their crimson-tipped petals; so the pro- 
foundest things that the Bible has to say are said to you 
and me, not that we may know only, but that knowing 
we may do, and do because we are. 

So John, here: ‘We shall be like Him, for we shall see 
Him as He is.’ ‘And’—a simple coupling-iron for two 
such thoughts—‘every man that hath this hope in Him’— | 
that is, in Christ, not in himself, as we sometimes read 
it—‘every man that hath this hope,’ founded on Christ, 
‘purifies himself even as He is pure.’ 

The thought is a very simple one, though sometimes it 
is somewhat mistakenly apprehended. Put into its gen- 
eral form it is just this:—If you expect, and expecting, 
hope to be like Jesus Christ yonder, you will be trying 
your best to be like Him here. It is not the mere purify- 
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ing influence of hope that is talked about, but it is the 
specific influence of this one hope, the hope of ultimate 
assimilation to Christ leading to strenuous efforts, each 
a partial resemblance of Him, here and now. And that 
is the subject I want to say a word or two about now. 

I. First, then, notice the principle that is here, which 
is the main thing to be insisted upon, namely, If we are 
to be pure, we must purify ourselves. 

There are two ways of getting like Christ, spoken 
about in the context. One is the blessed way, that is 
more appropriate for the higher Heaven, the way of 
assimilation and transformation by beholding—‘If we see 
Him’ we shall be ‘like Him.’ That is the blessed method 
of the Heavens. Yes, but even here on earth it may to 
some extent be realised! Love always breeds likeness. 
And there is such a thing, here on earth and now, as 
gazing upon Christ with an intensity of affection, and 
simplicity of trust, and rapture of aspiration, and ardour 
of desire which shall transform us in some measure into 
- His own likeness. John is an example of that for us. It 
was a true instinct that made the old painters always 
represent him as like the Master that he sat beside, even 
in face. Where did John get his style from? He got it 
by much meditating upon Christ’s words. The disciple 
caught the method of the Master’s speech, and to some 
extent the manner of the Master’s vision. 2s 

And so he himself stands before us as an instance of 
the possibility, even on earth, of this calm, almost pas- 
sive process, and most blessed and holiest method of get- 
ting like the Master, by simple gazing, which is the gaze 
of love and longing. 

But, dear brethren, the law of our lives forbids that 
that should be the only way in which we grow like 
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Christ. ‘First the blade, then the ear, then the full corn 
in the ear,’ was never meant to be the exhaustive, all- 
comprehensive statement of the method of Christian 
progress. You and I are not vegetables; and the Parable 
of the Seed is only one side of the truth about the method 
of Christian growth. The very word ‘purify’ speaks to 
us of another condition; it implies impurity, it implies 
a process which is more than contemplation, it implies 
the reversal of existing conditions, and not merely the 
growth upwards to unattained conditions. 

And so growth is not all that Christian men need; they 
need excision, they need casting out of what is in them; 
they need change as well as growth. ‘Purifying’ they 
need because they are impure, and growth is only half 
the secret of Christian progress. 

Then there is the other consideration, viz., if there is 
to be this purifying it must be done by myself. ‘Ah!’ 
you say, ‘done by yourself? That is not evangelical 
teaching.’ Well, let us see. Take two or three verses 
out of this Epistle which at first sight seem to be con- 
tradictory of this. Take the very first that bears on the 
subject:—‘The blood of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth us 
from all sin’ (i. 7). ‘If we confess our sins He is faith- 
ful and just to forgive us our sins and to cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness’ (iv. 9). ‘He that abideth in Him 
sinneth not’ (iii. 6). ‘This ig the victory that over- 
cometh the world, even our faith’ (v. 4). 

Now if you put all these passages together, and think 
about the general effect of them, it comes to this: that 
our best way of cleansing ourselves is by keeping firm 
hold of Jesus Christ and of the cleansing powers that lie 
in Him. To take a very homely illustration—soap and 
water wash your hands clean, and what you have to do is 
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simply to rub the soap and water on to the hand, and 
bring them into contact with the foulness. You cleanse 
yourselves. Yes! because without the friction there 
would not be the cleansing. But is it you, oris it the 
soap, that does the work? Is it you or the water that 
makes your hands clean? And so when God comes and 
says, ‘Wash you, make you clean, put away the evil of 
your doings, your hands are full of blood,’ He says in 
effect, ‘Take the cleansing that I give you and rub it in, 
and apply it: and your flesh will become as the flesh of 
a little child, and you shail be clean.’ 

That is to say, the very deepest word about Christian 
effort of self-purifying is this—keep close to Jesus Christ. 
You cannot sin as long as you hold His hand. To have 
Him with you;—I mean by that to have the thoughts 
directed to Him, the love turning to Him, the will sub- 
mitted to Him, Him consciously with us in the day’s 
work. To have communion with Jesus Christ is like 
bringing an atmosphere round about us in which all evil 
will die. If you take a fish out of water and bring it up 
into the upper air, it writhes and gasps, and is dead pres- 
ently; and our evil tendencies and sins, drawn up out of 
the muddy depths in which they live, and brought up 
into that pure atmosphere of communion with Jesus 
Christ, are sure to shrivel and to die, and to disappear. 
We kill all evil by fellowship with the Master. His pres- 
ence in our lives, by our communion with Him; is like 
the watchfire that the traveller lights at night—it keeps 
all the wild beasts of prey away from the fold. 

Christ’s fellowship is our cleansing, and the first and 
main thing that we have to do in order to make ourselves 
pure is to keep ourselves in union with Him, in whom 
inhere and abide all the energies that cleanse men’s 
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_ Souls. Take the unbleached calico and spread it out on 
the green grass, and let the blessed Sinekin’ come down 
upon it, and sprinkle it with fair water; and the grass 
and the moisture and the sunshine will do all the cleans- 
ing, and it will glitter in the light, ‘so as no fuller on 
earth can white it.’ 

So cleansing is keeping near Jesus Christ. But it is no 
use getting the miil-race from the stream into your works 
unless you put wheels in its way to drive. And our hold- 
ing ourselves in fellowship with the Master in that fash- 
ion is notall that we have todo. There have to be dis- 
tinct and specific efforts, constantly repeated, to subdue 
and suppress individual acts of transgression. We have 
to fight against evil, sin by sin. We have not the thing 
to do all at once; we have to do it in detail. It isa war 
of outposts, like the last agonies of that Franco-Prussian 
war, when the Emperor had abdicated, and the country 
was really conquered, and Paris had yielded, but yet 
all over the face of the land combats had to be car- 
ried on. 

So it is with us. Holiness is not feeling; it is char- 
acter. You do not get rid of your sins by the act of 
divine amnesty only. You are not perfect because you 
say you are, and feel as if you were, and think you are. 
God does not make any man pure in his sleep. His 
cleansing’ does not dispense with fighting, but makes 
victory possible. 

Then, dear brethren, lay to heart this, as the upshot of 
the whole matter: First of all, let us turn to Hira from 
whom all the cleansing comes; and then, moment by mo- 
ment, remember that it is our work to purify ourselves 
by the strength and the power that is given to us by the 


Master. ; 
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II. The second thought here is this: This purifying of 
ourselves is the link or bridge between the present and 
the future.—‘Now are we the sons of God,’ says John in 
the context. That is the pier upon the one side of the 
gulf. ‘It doth not yet appear what we shall be, but 
when He is made manifest we shall be like Him.’ That 
is the pier on the other. How are the two to be con- 
nected? There is only one way by which the present 
sonship will blossom and fruit into the future perfect 
likeness, and that is,—if we throw across the gulf, by 
God’s help day by day here, that bridge of our effort 
after growing likeness to Himself, and purity there- 
from. 

That is plain eae I suppose. To speak in some- 
what technical terms, the ‘law of continuity’ that we 
hear so much about, runs on between earth and Heaven; 
which, being translated into plain English, is but this— 
that the act of passing from the limitations and condi- 
tions of this transitory life into the solemnities and gran- 
deurs of that future does not alter a man’s character, 
though it may intensify it. It does not make him differ- 
ent from what he was, though it may make him more of 
what he was, whether its direction be good or bad. 

You take a stick and thrust it into water; and because 
the rays of light pass from one medium to another of a. 
different density, they are refracted and the stick seems 
bent; but take the human life out of the thick, coarse 
medium of earth and lift it up into the pure rarefied air 
of Heaven, and there is no refraction; it runs straight on. 
Straight on! The given direction continues; and in what- 
ever direction my face is turned when I die, thither my 
face will be turned when I live again. 

Do not you fancy that there is any magic in coffins and 
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graves and shrouds to make men different from their 
former selves. The continuity runs clean on, the rail 
goes without a break, though it goes through the Mont 
Cenis tunnel; and on the one side is the cold of the 
North, and on the other the sunny South. The man is 
the same man through death and beyond. 

So the one link between sonship here and likeness to 
Christ hereafter is this link of present, strenuous effort 
to become like Him day by day in personal purity. For 
there is another reason, on which I need not dwell, viz., 
unless there be this daily effort on our part to become like 
Jesus Christ by personal purity, we shall not be able to 
‘see Him as He is.’ Death will take a great many veils 
off men’s hearts. It will reveal to them a great deal that 
they do not know, but it will not give the faculty of be- 
holding the glorified Christ in such fashion as that the 
beholding will mean transformation. ‘Every eye shall see 
Him,’ but it is conceivable that a spirit shall be so im- 
mersed in self-love and in godlessness that the vision of 
Christ shall be repellent and not attractive; shall have 
no transforming and no gladdening power. And I be- 
seech you to remember that about that vision, as about 
the vision of God Himself, the principle stands true; it is 
‘the pure in heart that shall see God’ in Christ. And the 
change from life to the life beyond will not necessarily 
transform into the image of His dear Son. You make a 
link between the present and the future by cleansing your 
hands and your hearts, through faith in the cleansing 
power of Christ, and direct effort at holiness. 

Ill. Now I must briefly add finally: that this self- 
cleansing of which I have been speaking is the offspring 
and outcome of that ‘hope’ in my text. It is the child 
of hope. Hope is by no means an active faculty gener- 
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ally. As the poets have it, she may ‘smile and wave 
her golden hair’; but she is not in the way of doing 
much work in the world. And it is not the mere 
fact of hope that generates this effort; it is, as I have 
been trying to show you, a certain kind of hope—the hope 
of being like Jesus Christ when ‘we see Him as He is.’ 

I have only two things to say about this matter, and 
one of them is this: of course, such strenuous effort of 
purity will only be the result of such a hope as that, be- 
cause such a hope will fight against one of the greatest 
of all the. enemies of our efforts after purity. There is 
nothing that makes a man so down-hearted in his work 
of self-improvement as the constant and bitter experience 
that it seems to be all of no use; that he is making so 
little progress; that with immense pains, like a snail 
creeping up a wall, he gets up, perhaps, an inch or two, 
and then all at once he drops down, and further down 
than he was before he started. 

Slowly we manage some little, patient self-improve- 
ment; gradually, inch by inch and bit by bit, we may be 
growing better, and then there comes some gust and out- 
burst of temptation; and the whole painfully reclaimed 
soil gets covered up by an avalanche of mud and stones, 
that we have to remove slowly, barrow-load by barrow- 
load. And then we feel that it is all of no use to strive, . 
and we let circumstances shape us, and give up all 
thoughts of reformation. 

To such moods then there comes, like an angel from 
Heaven, that holy, blessed message, ‘Cheer up, man! 
““We shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is.’ ’ 
Every inch that you make now will tell then, and it is 
not all of no use. Set your heart to the work, it is a work 
that will be blessed and will prosper. 
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Again, here is a test for all you Christian people, who 
say that you look to Heaven with hope as to your home 
and rest. 

A great deal of the religious contemplation of a future 
state is pure sentimentality, and like all pure sentimen- 
tality is either immoral or non-moral. But here the two 
things are brought into clear juxtaposition, the bright 
hope of Heaven and the hard work done here below. 
Now is that what the gleam and expectation of a future 
life does for you? 

This is the-only time in John’s Epistle that he speaks 
about hope. The good man, living so near Christ, finds 
that the present, with its ‘abiding in Him,’ is enough for 
his -heart. And though he was the Seer of the Apoca- 
lypse, he has scarcely a word to say about the future in 
this letter of his, and when he does it is for a simple and 
intensely practical purpose, in order that he may enforce 
on us the teaching of labouring earnestly in purifying 
ourselves. 

My brother, is that your type of Christianity? Is that 
the kind of inspiration that comes to you from the hope 
that steals in upon you in your weary hours, when sor- 
rows, and cares, and changes, and loss, and disappoint- 
ments, and hard work weigh you down, and you say, ‘It 
would be blessed to pass hence’? Does it set you 
harder at work than anything else can do? Is it all util- 
ised? Or if I might use such an illustration, is it like 
the electricity of the Aurora Borealis, that paints your 
winter sky with vanishing, useless splendours of crimson 
and blue? or have you got it harnessed to your tramcars, 
lighting your houses, driving sewing-machines, doing 
practical work in your daily life? Is the hope of Heaven, 
and of being like Christ, a thing that stimulates and stirs 
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us every moment to heroisms of self-surrender and to 
strenuous martyrdom of self-cleansing? 

All is gathered up into the one lesson. First, let us go 
to that dear Lord whose blood cleanseth from all sin, and 
let us say te Him, ‘Purge me and I shall be clean; wash 
me, and I shall be whiter than snow.’ And then, re- 
ceiving into our hearts the powers that purify, in His 
love and His sacrifice and His life, ‘having these prom- 
ises’ and these possessions, ‘Dearly beloved, let us cleanse 
ourselves from all filthiness of flesh and spirit, perfecting 
holiness in the fear of the Lord.’ 


PRACTICAL RIGHTEOUSNESS 


“Little children, let no man deceive you; he that doeth righteousness is righteous, 
even as Heis righteous.’—1 JOHN iii. 7. 
THE popular idea of the Apostle John is strangely unlike 
the real man. He is supposed to be the gentle Apostle 
of Love, the mystic amongst the Twelve. He is that, but 
he was the ‘son of thunder’ before he was the Apostle of 
Love, and he did not drop the first character when he 
attained the second. No doubt his central thought was, 
“God is Love’; no doubt that thought had refined and as- . 
similated his character, but the love which he believed 
and the love which he exercised were neither of them 
facile feebleness, but strong and radiant with an awful 
purity. None of the New Testament writers proclaims 
a more austere morality than does John. And just be- 
cause he loved the Love and the Light, he hated and 
loathed the darkness. He can thunder and lighten when 
needful, and he shows us that the true divine love ina 
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man recoils from its opposite as passionately as it cleaves 
to God and good. 

Again, John is, par excellence, the mystic of the New 
Testament, always insisting on the direct communion 
which every soul may have with God, which is the es- 
sence of wholesome mysticism. Now that type of think- 
ing has often in its raptures forgotten plain, pedestrian 
morality; but John never commits that error. He never 
soars so high as to lose sight of the flat earth below; and 
whilst he is always inviting us and enjoining us to dwell 
in God and abide in Christ, with equal persistence and 
force he is preaching to us the plainest duties of elemen- 
tary morality. 

He illustrates this moral earnestness in my text. The 
‘little children’ for whom he was so affectionately solici- 
tous were in danger, either from teachers or from the 
tendencies native in us all, to substitute something, else 
for plain, righteous conduct; and the Apostle lovingly 
appeals to them with his urgent declaration, that the 
only thing which shows a man to be righteous—that is 
to say, a disciple of Christ—is his daily life, in conform- 
ity with Christ’s commands. The errors of these ancient 
Asiatics live to-day in new forms, but still substantially 
the same. And they are as hard to kill amongst English 
Nonconformists like us as they were amongst Asiatic 
Christians nineteen centuries ago. 

I. So let me try just to insist, first of all, on that 
thought that doing righteousness is the one test of being 
a Christian. 

Now that word ‘righteousness’ is a theological word, 
and by much usage the lettering has got to be all but 
obliterated upon it; and it is worn smooth like sixpences 


that go from pocket to pocket. Therefore I want, before 
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I go further, to make this one distinct point, that the 
New Testament righteousness is no theological, cloistered, 
peculiar kind of excellence, but embraces within its scope 
‘whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
fair, whatsoever things are of good report’; all that the 
world calls virtue, all which the world has combined to 
praise. There are countries on the earth which are 
known by different names to their inhabitants and to 
foreigners. ‘The ‘righteousness’ of the New Testament, 
though it embraces a great deal more, includes within its 
map all the territories which belong to morality or to 
virtue. The three words cover the same ground, though 
one of them covers more than the other two. The New 
Testament ‘righteousness’ differs from the moralist’s 
morality, or the world’s virtue, in its scope, inasmuch 
as it includes our relations to God as well as to men; it 
differs in its perspective, inasmuch as it exalts some 
types of excellence that the world pooh-poohs, and pulls 
down some that the world hallelujahs and adulates; it 
strips the fine feathers of approving words off some vices 
which masquerade as virtues. It casts round the notion 
of duty, of morality, of virtue, a halo, and it touches it 
with emotion. Christianity does with the dictates of 
the natural conscience what we might figure as being the 
leading out of some captive virgin in white, from the . 
darkness into the sunshine, and the turning of her face 
up to heaven, which illuminates it with a new splendour, 
and invests her with a new attractiveness. But all that 
any man rightly includes in his notion of the things that 
are ‘of good report’ is included in this theological word, 
righteousness, which to some of you seems so wrapped 
in mists, and so far away from daily life. 

I freely confess that in very many instances the mo- 
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rality of the moralist has outshone the righteousness 
of the Christian. Yes! and I have seen canoe-paddles 
carved by South SeavIslanders with no better tools than 
an oyster-shell and a sharp fish-bone, which in the mi- 
nuteness and delicacy of their work, as well as in the truth 
and taste of their pattern, might put to shame the work 
of carvers with better tools. But that is not the fault of 
the tools; it is the fault of the carvers. And so, whilst 
we acknowledge that Christian people have but poorly 
represented to the world what Christ and Christ’s apos- 
tles meant by righteousness, I reiterate that the right- 
eousness of the gospel is the morality of the world plus a 
great deal more. 

That being understood, let me remind you of two or 
three ways in which this great truth of the text is ob- 
scured to us, and in some respects contradicted, in the 
practice of many professing Christians.’ First, let me 
say my text insists upon this, that the conduct, not the 
creed, makes the Christian. There is a continual ten- 
dency on our part, as there was with these believers in 
Asia Minor long ago, to substitute the mere acceptance, 
especially the orthodox acceptance, of certain great fun- 
damental Christian truths for Christianity. A man may 
believe thirty-nine or thirty-nine thousand Articles with- 
out the smallest intellectual drawback, and not be one 
whit nearer being a Christian than if he did not believe 
one of them. For faith, which is the thing that makes a 
man a Christian to begin with, is not assent, but trust. 
And there is a whole gulf, wide enough to drown a world 
in, between the two attitudes of mind. On the one side 
of the gulf is salvation, on the other side of the gulf there 
may be loss. Of course, I know that it is hard, though 
I do not believe it is impossible, to erect the structure of 
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a saving faith on a very, very imperfect intellectual ap- 
prehension of Scripture truth. That has nothing to do 
with my present point. What I am saying is that, unless 
you erect that structure of a faith which is an act of your 
will and of your whole nature, and not the mere assent 
of your understanding, upon your belief, your belief is 
impotent, and is of no use at all, and you might as well 
not have it. 

What is the office of our creed in regard to our con- 
duct? To give us principles, to give us motives, to give 
us guidance, to give us weapons. If it does these things 
then it does its work. If it lies in our heads a mere ac- 
ceptance of certain propositions, it is just as useless and 
as dead as the withered seeds that rattle inside a dried 
poppy-head in the autumn winds. You are meant to 
begin with accepting truth, and then you are meant to 
take that truth as being a power in your lives that shall 
shape your conduct. To know, and there an end, is 
enough in matters of mere science, but in matters of 
religion and in matters of morality or righteousness 
knowing is only the first step in the process, and we are 
made to know in order that, knowing, we may do. 

But some professing Christians seem to have their 
natures built, like ocean-going steamers, with water-tight 
compartments, on the one side of which they keep their 
creed, and there is no kind of communication between 
that and the other side where their conduct is originated. 
‘Little children, let no man deceive you; he that doeth 
righteousness is righteous.’ 

Again, my text suggests conduct and not emotion. 

Now there is a type of Christian life which is more 
attractive in appearance than that of the hard, fossilised, 
orthodox heliever—viz., the warmlv emotional and fer- 
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vent Christian. But that type, all experience shows, has 
a pit dug close beside it into which it is apt to fall. For 
there is a strange connection between emotional Chris- 
tianity and a want of straightforwardness in daily busi- 
ness life, and of self-control and government of the ap- 
petites and the senses. That has been sadly shown, over 
and again, and if we had time one could easily point to 
the reasons in human nature, and its strange contexture, 
why it should be so. Now Iam not disparaging emotion 
—God forbid—for I believe that to a very large extent 
the peculiarity of Christian teaching is just this, that it 
does bring emotion to bear upon the hard grind of daily 
duty. But for all that, I am bound to say that this isa 
danger which, in this day, by reason of certain tenden- 
cies in our popular Christianity, is a very real one, and 
that you will find people gushing in religious enthusiasm, 
and then going away to live very questionable, and some- 
times very mean, and sometimes even very gross and 
sensual lives. The emotion is meant to spring from the 
creed, and it is meant to be the middle term between the 
creed and the conduct. Why, we have learnt to harness 
electricity to our tramcars, and to make it run our mes- 
sages, and light our homes, and that is like what we have 
to do with the emotion without which a man’s Christian- 
ity will be a poor, scraggy thing. It is a good servant; 
it is a bad master. You do not show yourselves to be 
Christians because you gush. You do not show your- 
selves to be Christians because you can talk fervidly 
and feel deeply. Raptures are all very well, but what 
we want is the grind of daily righteousness, and do- 
ing little things because of the fear and the love of the 
Lord. 

May I say again, my text suggests conduct, and not 
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verbal worship. You and I, in our adherence to a sim- 
pler, less ornate and esthetic form of devotion than pre-- 
vails in the great Episcopal churches, are by no means 
free from the danger which, in a more acute form, besets 
them, of substituting participation in external acts of 
worship for daily righteousness of life Laborare est orare: 
—to work is to pray. That is true with explanations, 
commentaries, and limitations. But I wonder how many 
people there are who sing hymns which breathe aspira- 
tions and wishes that their whole daily life contradicts. 
And I wonder how many of us there are who seem to 
be joining in prayers that we never expect to have 
answered, and would be very much astonished if the an- 
swers came, and should not know what to do with if they 
did come. We live in one line, and worship in exactly 
the opposite. Brethren, creed is necessary; emotion is 
necessary; worship is necessary! But that on which 
these three all converge, and for which they are, is daily 
life, plain, practical righteousness. 

II. Now let me say, secondly, that being righteous is 
the way to do righteousness. 

One of the great characteristics of New Testament 
teaching of morality, or rather let me say of Christ’s 
teaching of morality, is that it shifts, if I may so put it, 
the centre of gravity from acts to being, that instead of. 
repeating the parrot-cry, “Do, do, do,’ or ‘Do not, do not, 
do not,’ it says, ‘Be, and the doing will take care of it 
self. Be; do not trouble so much about outward acts, 
look after the inward nature.’ Character makes conduct, 
though, of course, conduct reacts upon character. ‘As 
a man thinketh in his heart so is he,’ and the way to set 
actions right is to set the heart right. 

Some of us are trying’ to purify the stream by putting 
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in disinfectants half-way down, instead of going’ up to 
the source and dealing with the fountain. And the weak- 
ness of all the ordinary, commonplace morality of the 
world is that it puts its stress upon the deeds, and leaves 
comparatively uncared for the condition of the person, 
the inward self, from whom the deeds come. And so it 
is all superficial, and of small account. 

If that be so, then we are met by this experience: that 
when we honestly try to make the tree good that its 
fruit may be good we come full front up to this, that 
there is a streak in us, a stain, a twist—call it anything 
you like—like a black vein through a piece of Parian 
marble, or a scratch upon a mirror, which streak or twist 
baffles our effort to make ourselves righteous. I am not 
going, if I can help it, to exaggerate the facts of the 
case. The Christian teaching of what is unfortunately 
called total depravity is not that there is no good in any- 
body, but that there is a diffused evil in everybody which 
affects in different degrees and in different ways all a 
man’s nature. And that is no mere doctrine of the New 
Testament, but it is a transcript from the experience of 
every one of us. ; 

What then? If I must be righteous in order that I may 
do righteousness, and if, as I have found out by cxperi- 
ence (for the only way to know myself is to reflect: upon 
what I have done)—if I have found out that I am not 
righteous, what then? You may say to me, ‘Have you 
led me into a blind alley, out of which I cannot get? 
Here you are, insisting on an imperative necessity, and 
in the same breath saying that it is impossible. What 
is left for me?’ I goon to tell you what is left. 

Ill. Union with Jesus Christ by faith makes us ‘right- 
eous even as He is righteous,’ 
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There is the pledge, there is the prophecy, there is the 
pattern; and there is the power to redeem the pledge, to 
fulfil the prophecy, to make the pattern copyable and 
copied by every one of us. Brethren, this is the very 
heart of John’s teaching, that if we will, not by the mere 
assent of our intellect, but by the casting of ourselves on 
Jesus Christ, trust in Him, there comes about a union be- 
tween us and Him so real, so deep, so vital, so energetic, 
that by the touch of His life we live, and by His right- 
eousness breathed into us, we, too, may become righteous. 
The great vessel and the tiny pot by its side may havea 
connecting pipe, and from the great one there shall flow 
over into the little one as muchas will fill it brim full. 
In Him we too may be righteous. 

My friend, there are men and women who are ready 
to set to their seals that that is true, and who can say, 
“I have found it so. By union with Jesus Christ in faith, 
I have received new tastes, new inclinations, a new set 
to my whole life, and I have been able to overcome un- 
righteousnesses which were too many and too mighty for 
myself.’ It is so; and some of us to our own consciences 
and consciousness are witnesses to it, however imperfect- 
ly. God forgive us! We may have manifested the renew- 
ing power of union with Christ in our daily lives. 

‘Even as He is righteous’—the water in the great ves-. 
sel and the little one are the same, but the vase is not 
the cistern. The beam comes from the sun, but the beam 
is not thesun. ‘Even as’ does not mean equality, but it 
does mean similarity. Christ is righteous, eternally, es- 
sentially, completely; we may be ‘even as He is’ deriva- 
tively, partially, and if we put our trust in Him we shall 
be so, and that growingly through our daily lives. And 
then,,.after earth is done with, ‘we know that, when He 
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shall be manifested, we shall be like Him, for we shall 
see Him as He is.’ 

May we each, dear brethren, ‘be found in Him, not 
having our own righteousness which is of the law, but 
that which is through faith in Christ, the righteousness 
which is of God by faith.’ 


CHRIST’S MISSION THE REVELATION OF 
GOD’S LOVE 


ee ee eee 
THIS is the second of a pair of twin verses which deal 
with substantially the same subject under two slightly 
different aspects. The thought common to both is that 
Christ’s mission is the great revelation of God’s love. 
But in the preceding verse the point on which stress is 
laid is the manifestation of that love, and in our text the 
point mainly brought out is its essential nature. In the 
former we read, ‘In this was manifested the love of God,’ 
and in the present verse we read, ‘Herein is love.’ In 
the former verse John fixes on three things as setting 
forth the greatness of that manifestation—viz., that the 
Christ is the only begotten Son, that the manifestation 
is for the world, and that its end is the bestowment of 
everlasting love. In my text the points which are fixed 
on are that ‘that Love in its nature is self-kindled—‘not 
that we loved God, but that He loved us’—and that it 
lays hold of, and casts out of the way that which, unre- 
moved, would be a barrier between God and us—viz., our 
sin: ‘He hath sent His Son to be the propitiation for our 
sins,’ ' 
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Now it is interesting to notice that these twin verses, 
like a double star which reflects the light of a central 
sun, draw their brightness from the great word of the 
Master, ‘God so loved the world, that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.’ Do you not hear 
the echo of His voice in the three expressions in the 
verse before the text—‘only begotten,’ ‘world,’ ‘live’? 
Here is one more of the innumerable links which bind 
together in indissoluble union the Gospel and the Epistle. 
So, then, the great thought suggested by the words be- 
fore us is just this, that in the Incarnation and Sacrifice 
of Jesus Christ we have the great revelation of the love 
of God. 

I. Now there are three questions that suggest them- 
selves tome, and the first is this, What, then, does Christ’s 
mission say about God’s love? 

I do not need to dwell on the previous question 
whether, apart from that mission, there is any solid 
revelation of the fact that there is love in Heaven, or 
whether we are left, apart from it, to gropings and 
probabilities. I need not refer you to the ambiguous 
oracles of nature or to the equally ambiguous oracles of 
life. I need not, I suppose, do more than just remind 
you that even the men whose faith grasps the thought of 
the love of God most intensely, know what it is to be 
brought to a stand before some of the dreadful problems 
which the facts of humanity and the facts of nature press 
upon us, nor need I remind you how, as we see around us 
to-day, in the drift of our English literature and that of 
other nations, when men turn their backs upon the Cross, 
they look upon a landscape all swathed in mists, and on 
which darkness is steadily settling. The reason why the 
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men of this generation, some of them very superficially, 
and for the sake of being ‘in the swim,’ and some of 
them despairingly and with bleeding hearts, are turning 
themselves to a reasoned pessimism, is because they will 
not see what shines out from the Cross, that God is love. 

Nor need I do more than remind you, in a word, of the 
fact that, go where we will through this world, and con- 
sult all the conceptions that men have made to themselves 
of gods many and lords many, whilst we find the deifica- 
tion of power, and of vice, and of fragmentary good- 
nesses, of hopes and fears, of longings, of regrets, we 
find nowhere a god of whom the characteristic is love. 
And amidst that Pantheon of deities, some of them sav- 
age, some of them lustful, some of them embodiments 
of all vices, some of them indifferent and neutral, some 
of them radiant and fair, none reveals this secret, that 
the centre of the universe is a heart. So we have to turn 
away from hopes, from probability dashed with many a 
doubt, and find something that has more solid substance 
in it, if it is to be enough to bear up the man that grasps 
it and to yield before no tempests. For all that Bishop 
Butler says, probabilities are not the guide of life, in its 
deepest and noblest aspects. They may be the guide of 
practice, but for the anchorage of the soul we want no 
shifting sand-bank, but that to which we may make fast 
and be sure that, whatever shifts, it remains immovable. 
‘ You can no more clothe the soul in ‘perhapses’ than a 
man can make garments out of a spider’s web. Religion 
consists of the things of which we are sure, and not of 
the things which are probable. ‘Peradventure’ is not the 
word on which a man can rest the weight of a crushed, 
or an agonising, or a sinking soul; he must have ‘Verily! 
verily!’ and then he is at rest. 
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How do we know what a man is? By seeing what a 
man does. How do we know what God is? By knowing 
what God does. So John does not argue with logic, 
either frosty or fiery, but he simply opens his mouth, 
and in calm, pellucid utterances sets forth the truths and 
leaves them to work. He says to us, ‘I do not relegate 
you to your intuitions; I do not argue with you; I simply 
say, Look at Him; look, and see that God is love.’ 

What, then, does the mission of Christ say to us 
about the love of God? It says, first, that it is a love 
independent of, and earlier than, ours. We love, as a 
rule, because we recognise in the object to which our 
heart goes out something that draws it, something that 
is loveable. But He whose name is ‘I am that I am’ 
has all the reasons of His actions within Himself, and 
just as He 


‘Sits on no precarious throne, 
Nor borrows leave to be,’ 


nor is dependent on any creature for existence, so He is 
His own motive, He is His own reason. Within that 
sacred circle of the Infinite Nature lie all the energies 
which bring that Infinite Nature into action; and like 
some clear fountain, more sparkling than crystal, there 
wells up for ever, from the depths of the Divine Nature,. 
the love which is Himself. He loves, not because we 
love Him, but because He is God. The very sun itself, 
as some astronomers believe, owes its radiant brightness 
and ever-communicated warmth to the impact on, and 
reception into, it of myriads of meteors and of matter 
drawn from the surrounding system. So when the fuel 
fails, that fire will go out, and the sun will shrivel into 
a black ball. But this central Sun of the universe has 
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all His light within Himself, and the rays that pour out 
from Him owe their being and their motion to nothing 
but the force of that central fire, from which they rush 
with healing on their wings. 

If, then, God’s love is not evoked by anything in His 
creatures, then it is universal, and we do not need anx- 
iously to question ourselves whether we deserve that it 
shall fall upon us, and no conscious unworthiness need 
ever make us falter in the least in the firmness with 
which we grasp that great central thought. The sun, 
inferior emblem as it is of that Light of all that is, pours 
down its beams indiscriminately on dunghill and on 
jewel, though it be true that in the one its rays breed 
corruption and in the other draw out beauty. That great 
love wraps us all, is older than our sins, and is not de- 
flected by them. So that is the first thing that Christ’s 
mission tells us about God’s love. 

The second is—it speaks to us of a love which gives its 
best. John says, ‘God sent His Son,’ and that word re- 
poses, like the rest of the passage, on many words of 
Christ’s—such as, for instance, when He speaks of Him- 
self as ‘sanctified and sent into the world,’ and many 
- another saying. But remember how, in the foundation 
passage to which I have already referred, and of which 
we have some reflection in the words before us, there is 
a tenderer expression—not merely ‘sent,’ but ‘gave.’ 
Paul strengthens the word when he says, ‘gave up for us 
all.’ It is not for us to speculate about these deep things, 
but I would remind you of what I dare say I have had 
occasion often to point out, that Paul seems to intend to 
suggest to us a mysterious parallel, when he further says, 
‘He that spared not His own Son, but freely gave Him up 
to death for us all.’ For that emphatic word ‘spared’ is a 
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distinct allusion to, and quotation of, the story of Abra- 
ham’s sacrifice of Isaac: ‘Seeing thou hast not withheld 
from Me thine only son.’ And so, mysterious as it is, 
we may venture to say that He not only sent, but He 
gave, and not only gave, but gave up. His love, like 
ours, delights to lavish its most precious gifts on its 
objects. 

Now there arises from this consideration a thought 
which I only mention, and it is this. Christian teaching 
about Christ’s work has often, both by its friends and its 
foes, been so presented as to lead to the conception that 
it was the work of Christ which made God love men. 
The enemies of evangelical truth are never tired of talk- 
ing in that sense; and some of its unwise friends have 
given reason for the éaricature. But the true Christian 
teaching is, ‘God so loved . . . that He gave.’ The love 
is the cause of the mission, and not the mission that 
which evokes the love. So let us be sure that, not be- 
cause Christ died does God love us sinful creatures, but 
that, because God loves us, Christ died for us. 

The third thing which the mission of Christ teaches us 
about the love of God is that it is a love which takes note 
of and overcomes man’s sin. I have said, as plainly as 
I can, that I reject the travesty of Christianity which 
implies that it was Christ’s mission which originated 
God’s love to men. But a love that does not in the 
slightest degree care whether its object is good or bad 
—what sort of a love do you call that? What do you 
name it when a father shows it to his children? Moral 
indifference; culpable and weak and fatal. And is it 
anything nobler, if you transfer it to God, and say that 
it is all the same to Him whether a man is living the life 
of a hog, and forgetting all that is high and noble, or 
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whether he is pressing with all his strength towards light 
and truth and goodness? Surely, surely they who, in the 
name c* their reverence for the supreme love of God, 
cover over the fact of His righteousness, are mutilating 
and killing the very attribute that they are trying to 
exalt. A love that cares nothing for the moral character 
of its object is not love, but hate; it is not kindness, but 
cruelty. Take away the background because it is so 
black, and you lower the brilliancy of whiteness of that 
which stands in front of it. There is such a property in 
God as is fittingly described by that tremendous word 
‘wrath.’ God cannot, being what He is, treat sin as if 
it were no sin; and therefore we read, ‘He sent His son 
to be the propitiation for our sins.’ The black dam, 
which we build up between ourselves and the river of the 
water of life, is to be swept away; and it is the death of 
Jesus Christ which makes it possible for the highest gift 
of God’s love to pour over the ruined and partially re- 
moved barrier and to flood a man’s soul. Brethren, no 
God that is worthy the name can give Himself to a sinful 
soul. No sinful soul that has not the habit, the guilt, the 
penalty of its sins swept away, is capable of receiving 
the life, which is the highest gift of the love. So our 
twin texts divide what I may call the process of redemp- 
tion between them; and whilst the one says, ‘He sent His 
Son that we should have life through Him,’ the other tells 
us of how the sins which bar the entrance of that life 
into our hearts, as our own consciences tell us they do, 
can be removed. ‘There must first be the propitiation for 
our sins, and then that mighty love reaches its purpose 
and attains its end, and can give us the life of God to 
be the life of our souls. So much for my first and prin- 
ciple question. 
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II. Now I have to ask, secondly, how comes it that 
Christ’s mission says anything about God’s love? 

That question is a very plain one, and I should like to 
press the answer to it very emphatically. Take any other 
of the great names of the world’s history of poet, thinker, 
philosopher, moralist, practical benefactor; is it possible 
to apply such a thought as this to them—except witha 
hundred explanations and limitations—that they, how- 
ever radiant, however wise, however beneficent, however 
fruitful their influence, make men sure that God loves 
them? The thing is ridiculous, unless you are using lan- 
guage in a very fantastic and artificial fashion. 

Christ’s mission reveals God’s love, because Christ is the 
Son of God. If it is true, as Jesus said, that ‘He that hath 
seen Me hath seen the Father,’ then I can say, ‘In Thy 
tenderness, in Thy patience, in Thy attracting of the 
publican and the harlot, in Thy sympathy with all the 
erring and the sorrowful, and, most of all, in Thy agony 
and: passion, in Thy cross and death, I see the glory of 
God which is the love of God.’ Brother, if you break 
that link, which binds the man Christ Jesus with the 
ever-living and the ever-loving God, I know not how 
you can draw from the record of His life and death a 
confidence, which nothing can shake, in the love of the 
Father. 

Then there is another point. Christ’s mission speaks 
to us about God’s love, if—and I was going to say only if 
—we regard it as His mission to be the propitiation for 
our sins. Strike out the death as the sacrifice for the 
world’s sin, and what you have left isa maimed some- 
thing, which may be, and I thankfully recognise often is, 
very strengthening, very helpful, very calming, very en- 
nobling, even to men who do not sympathise with the 
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view of that work which I am now setting forth, but 
which is all that to them, very largely, because of the 
unconscious influence of the truths which they have cast 
away. It seems to me that those who, in the name of 
the highest paternal love of God, reject the thought of 
Christ’s sacrificial death, are kicking away the ladder by 
which they have climbed, and are better than their creeds, 
and happily illogical. It is the Cross that reveals the 
love, and it is the Cross as the means of propitiation that 
pours the light of that blessed conviction into men’s 
hearts. — 

III. My last question is this: what does Christ’s mis- 
sion say about God’s love to me? 

We know what it ought to say. It ought to carry, as 
on the crest of a great wave, the conviction of that divine 
love into our hearts, to be fruitful there. It ought to 
sweep out, as on the crest of a great wave, our sins and 
evils. It ought to do this; does it? On some of us I fear 
it produces no effect at all. Some of you, dear friends, 
look at that light with lack-lustre eyes, or, rather, with 
blind eyes, that are dark as midnight in the blaze of 
noonday. The voice comes from the Cross, sweet as that 
of harpers harping with their harps, and mighty as the 
voice of many waters, and you hear nothing. Some of us 
it slightly moves now and then, and there an end. 

Brethren, you have to turn the world-wide generality 
into a personal possession. You have to say, ‘He loved 
me, and gave Himself for me.’ It is of no use to believe 
in a universal Saviour; do you trust in your particular 
Saviour? It is of no use to have the most orthodox and 
clear conceptions of the relation between the Cross of 
Christ and the revelation to men of the love of God; have 
you made that revelation ‘the means of bringing into your 
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own personal life the conviction that Jesus Christ is your 
Saviour, the propitiation for your sins, the Giver to you 
of life eternal? It is faith that does that. Note that, 
in the great foundation passage to which I have made 
frequent reference, there are two conditions put in be- 
tween the beginning and the end. Some of. us are dis- 
posed to say, ‘God so loved the world that every man 
might have eternal life.’ That is not what Christ said, 
‘God so loved the world that’—and here follows the first 
condition—‘He gave His Son that’—and here follows the 
second—‘he that believeth on Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.’ God has done what it is needful 
for Him to do. His part of the conditions has been ful- 
filled. Fulfil yours—‘He that believeth on Him.’ And 
if you can say, not He is the propitiation for our sin, but 
for my sin, then you will live and move and have your 
being in a heaven of love, and will love Him back again 
with an echo and reflection of His own, and nothing shall 
be able to separate you from the love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. 


THE SERVANT AS HIS LORD 


“. . . As He is, so are we in this world.’—1 JouN iv. 17. 


LarGE truths may be spoken in little words. Profundity 
is often supposed to be obscurity, but the deepest depth 
is clear. John, in his gospel and epistles, deals with the 
deepest realities, and with all things in their eternal 
aspects, but his vocabulary is the simplest in the New 
Testament. God and the world, life and death, love and 
hate, light and darkness, these are the favourite words 
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round which his thoughts gather. Here are nine little 
monosyllables. What can be simpler than, ‘As He is, so 
are we in this world?? And what can go beyond the 
thought that lies in it, that a Christian is a living like- 
ness of Christ? 

But the connection of my text is quite as striking as 
its substance. John has been dwelling upon his favourite 
thought that to abide in love is to abide in God, and God. 
in us. And then he goes on to say that ‘Herein’—that 
is, in such mutual abiding in love—‘is love made perfect 
with us’; and the perfection of that love, which is thus 
communion, is in order that, at the great solemn day of 
future trial, men may lift up their faces and meet His 
glance—which is not strange to them, nor met for the 
first time—with open-hearted and open-countenanced 
‘boldness.’ But ‘love’ and ‘abiding’ are the source of 
confidence in the Day of Judgment, because love and 
abiding are the source of assimilation to Christ’s life. 
We have boldness, ‘because as He is, so are we in this 
world’; and we areas He is, because we love and abide 
in Him. So here are three thoughts, the assimilation of 
the Christian man to Christ; the frank confidence which 
it begets; and the process by which it is secured. 

I. A Christian is Christ’s living likeness. 

That is a startling thing to say, and all the more start- 
ling if you notice that John does not say ‘As He was,’ in 
this earthly life of humiliation and filial obedience, but 
‘as He is,’ in His heavenly life and reign and glory. 
That might well repel us from all thought of possible re- 
semblance, but the light, however brilliant it may be, is 
not blinding, and it is the Ohrist as He is, and not only 
—true as that is—the Christ as He was, who is the 
original of which Christian men are copies, 
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Now there is the difference between the teaching of 
such classes of religionists as represent Christ’s humanity 
as all in all, and preach to us that He, in His earthly life 
is the pattern to whom we are to seek to conform our 
lives, and the true evangelical teaching. That dead Man 
is living, and His present life has in it elements which 
we can grasp, and to which every Christian life is to be 
conformed. 

Is there anything, then, within the glory to which I, in 
my poor, struggling, hampered, imperfect life here on 
earth, can feel that my character is being shaped? Yes, 
surely there is. I have no doubt that, in the words of my 
text, the Apostle is remembering the solemn ones of our 
Lord’s high-priestly prayer as recorded in the seventeenth 
chapter of his gospel, where the same antithesis of our 
being in the world, and His not being there, recurs; 
and where the analogy and resemblance are distinctly 
stated—‘I in Thee, and Thou in Me, that they also may 
be in us.’ 

So, then, when we stand with our letter-writer in his 
Patmos island, and see the countenance ‘as the sun shin- 
ing in his strength, and the eyes as a flame of fire,’ and 
the many crowns upon the head, and the many stars in 
the hand, though we may feel as if all resemblance was 
at an end, and aspiration after likeness could only fall at 
His feet and cover its face, yet there is within the glory 
something which may be repeated and reproduced in our 
lives, and that is, the indissoluble union of a Son witha 
Father, in all loving obedience, in all perfect harmony, 
in all mutual affection and outgoing of heart and 
thoughts. This is the centre of the life, alike of the 
Christ when He is glorified, and of the Christ when He 
was upon earth. So the very secret heart of the mysteri- 
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ous being of the Son is to be, and necessarily is, repeated 
in all those who in Him have received the adoption of 
sons. 

Or to put the whole thing into plainer words, it is the 
religious and the moral aspects of Christ’s being, and not 
any one particular detail thereof; and these, as they live 
and reign on the Throne, just as truly as these, as they 
suffered and wept upon earth—it is these to which it is 
our destiny to be conformed. Weare like Him, if we are 
His, in this,—that we are joined to God, that we hold 
fellowship with Him, that our lives are all permeated 
with the divine, that we are saturated with the presence 
of God, that we have submitted ourselves to Him and to 
His will, that ‘not my will, but Thine, be done’ is the 
very inmost meaning of our hearts and our lives. And 
thus ‘we,’ even here, ‘bear the image of the heavenly, 
as we have borne the images of the earthly.” Now I am 
not going to dwell upon details; all these can be filled in 
by each of us for himself. The centre-point which I 
insist upon is this—the filial union with God, the filial 
submission to Him, and the consequent purity as Christ 
is pure, righteousness as Christ is righteous, and walking 
even as Christ walked, for ever in the light. 

But then there is another point that I desire to refer 
to. I have put an emphasis upon the ‘is’ instead of the 
‘was,’ as it applies to Jesus Christ. I would further put 
an emphasis upon the ‘are,’ as it applies to us—‘So are 
we.’ 

John is not exhorting, he is affirming. He is not say- 
ing what Christian men ought to strive to be, but he is 
saying what all Christian men, by virtue of their Chris- 
tian character, are. Or, to put it into other words, like- 
ness to the Master is certain. It is inevitably involved in 
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the relation which a Christian man bears to the Lord. 
There may be degrees in the likeness, there may be dif- 
ferences of skill and earnestness in the artist. We have 
to labour like a portrait painter, slowly and tentatively 
approaching to the complete resemblance. It is ‘a life- 
long task ere the lump be leavened.’ This likeness does 
not reach its completeness by a leap. It is not struck, as 
the image of a king is, upon the blank metal disc, by one 
stroke, but it is wrought out by long, laborious, and, as 
I said, approximating and tentative touches. My text 
suggests that to us by its addition, ‘So are we, in this 
world.’ The ‘world’—or, to use modern phraseology, ‘the 
environment’—conditions the resemblance. As far as it 
is possible for a thing encompassed with dust and ashes 
to resemble the radiant sun in the heavens, so far is the 
resemblance carried here. Some measure of it, and a 
growing measure, is inseparable from the reality of a 
Christian life. 

Now, you Christian people, does that plain statement 
touch you anywhere? ‘So are we.’ Well! you would be 
quite easy if John had said: ‘So may we be; so should we 
be; so shall we be.’ But what about the ‘so are we’? 
What a ghastly contradiction the lives of multitudes of 
professing Christians are to that plain statement! ‘Like 
Jesus Christ’—would anybody say that about anything 
in me? ‘So are we’—no words of mine, dear brethren, 
can make the statement more searching, more impres- 
sive; but, I pray you, lay this to heart: ‘If any man have 
not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His.’ You may 
take sacraments and profess Christianity, or, as we Non- 
conformists have it, ‘join churches,’ and do all manner of 
outward work for ever and a day; but if you have not 
the likeness of Christ, at least in germ, and growing to 
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something more than a germ, in your characters, you had 
better revise your position, and ask whether, after all, 
you have not been walking ina vain show, and fancied 
yourselves the servants of Christ, while you bear the 
image of Christ’s enemy. 

A very tiny gully on a hillside, made by showers of 
rain, may fall into the same slopes, and has been created 
by the very same forces, working according to the same 
laws, as have scooped out valleys miles broad, bordered 
by mountains thousands of feet high. And in my little 
life, poor as it is, limited as it is, environed as it is by 
the world, and therefore often hampered and stained, as 
well as helped and brightened, by its environment, there 
may be, and there will be, in some degree, if I am a © 
Christian man, the very same power at work by which 
Jesus Christ, the Son of the Father shines as the sun on 
the throne of the universe. 

But then, notice further, how that limitation to which 
I have referred in this world carries with it another mes- 
sage. There is Christ in the heavens, veiled and unseen. 
Here are you on earth, his representative. There is a 
rage at present for putting pictures into all books, and 
folk will scarcely read unless they get illustrated litera- 
ture. The world has for its illustrations of the gospel 
the lives of us Christian people. In the book there are 
principles and facts, and readers should be able to turn 
the page and see all pictured in us. 

That is what you are set to doin this world. ‘As the 
Father sent Me, even so send I you.’ ‘As He is, so are 
we in this world.’ It may be our antagonist, but it is 
our sphere, and its presence is necessary to evoke our 
characters. Christ has entrusted His reputation, His 
honour, to us, and many a man that never cares to look 
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at Him as He is revealed in Scripture, would be wooed 
and won to look at Him and love Him, if we Christian 
people were more true to our vocation, and bore more 
conspicuously on our faces and in our chardcters the 
image of the heavenly. 

II. Look for a moment at the second thought that is 
here: such a likeness to Jesus Christ is the only thing 
that will enable a man to lift up his head in the Day of 
Judgment. 

“We have boldness,’ says John, because ‘as He is, so are 
we.’ Now that is a very strong statement of a truth 
that popular, evangelical theology has far too much ob- 
scured. People talk about being, at the last, ‘accepted 
in the beloved.’ God be thanked, it is true. A sweet old 
hymn that a great many of us learned when we were 
children, though it is not so well known in these days, 
says:— 

‘Bold shall I stand in that great day, 

For who aught to my charge shall lay, 
While through Thy blood absolved I am 
From sin’s tremendous curse and shame?’ 


I believe that, and I try to preach it. But do not let 
us forget the other side. My text is in full accordance 
with the principles of our Lord’s own teaching; and who 
knows the principles of His own words so well as the 
judge, who tells us, in His pictures of that great day, 
that the question put to every man will be, not what you 
believe, but what did you do, and what are you? 

But this truth of my text has been not only wounded 
in the house of the friends of Christianity, but it has 
been overlooked by one of the very frequent objections 
that we hear made to evangelical teaching, that, accord- 
ing to it, aman is judged according to his belief and not 
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according to his deeds. A man is judged according to 
his—not belief—but according to his faith. But he is 
judged according also to—not his work—but according to 
his character. 

And I wish, dear friends, to lay this upon your hearts, 
because many of us are too apt to forget it, that whilst 
unquestionably the beginning of salvation, and the con- 
dition of forgiveness here, and of acceptance hereafter, 
are laid in trust in Jesus Christ, that trust is sure to 
work out a character which is in conformity with His 
requirements and moulded after the likeness of Himself. 
‘The judgment of God is according to truth,’ and what a 
man is determines where a man shall be, and what he 
shall receive through all eternity. Remember Christ’s 
own teaching. Remember the teaching of that other 
apostle than John, according to which the ‘wood, hay, 
stubble,’ built by a man upon the foundation shall be 
burned up, and the builder himself be saved, yet so as by 
fire. And lay this to heart, that it is only when faith 
works in us, through love and communion, characters like 
Jesus Christ’s, that we shall be able to stand—though 
even then we shall have to trust to divine and infinite 
mercy, and to the sprinkling of His blood—before the 
Throne of God. Lay up in store for yourselves a good 
foundation unto eternal life. And take this as the 
preaching of my text; character, and character alone, 
will stand the judgment of that great day. 

There is no real antagonism between such truths and 
the widest preaching of salvation by faith. It is the 
same man who, in his gospel, says, as from the lips of 
the Lord Himself, ‘He that believeth is not judged,’ and 
in his letter says, ‘We may have boldness in that day, 
because, as He is, so are we in this world.’ 
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Ill. One word about the last point; the process by 
which this likeness is secured. 

That is contained, as I tried to show in my introductory 
remarks, in the earlier part of the verse. Our love is 
made perfect by dwelling in God, and God in us; in order 
that we may be thus conformed to Christ’s likeness, and 
so have boldness in that great day. To be like Jesus 
Christ, what is needed is that we love Him, and that we 
keep in touch with Him. What is it to ‘abide’ in Him? 
—to direct the continual flow of mind and love and will 
and practical obedience to Him, to bear Him ever in the 
secret place of my heart whilst my hands are occupied 
with daily business, and my feet are running the some- 
times rough race that is set before me. Think of Him 
ever, love Him ever. Let His name be like a perfume 
breathed through the whole atmosphere of your lives. 
Keep your wills in the attitude of submission, of accept- 
ance, of indecision when necessary, and of absolute de- 
pendence upon Him. Let your outward acts be such as 
shall not bring a film of separation between Him and you. 
When thus our whole being is steeped and drenched with 
Christ, then it cannot but be that we shall be like Him. 
Even ‘clouds themselves as suns appear, when the sun 
pierces them with light.” ‘Abide in Me, and I in you.’ 
You cannot make yourselves like Christ, but you can 
fasten yourselves to Christ, and He will give you power 
which shall make you like Him. 

But, remember, such abiding is no idle waiting, no 
passive confidence. It is full of energy, full of suppres- 
sion, when necessary, of what is contrary to your truest 
self, and full of strenuous cultivation of that which is in 
accord with the will of the Father, and with the likeness 
of the ‘first-born among many brethren,’ 
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Dear friends, lie in the light and you will become light. 
Abide in Christ, and you will get like Christ; and, being 
like Him, you will be able to lift up your heads, and re- 
joice when you front Him on the Throne, and you are at 
the bar. Then, when you are no more in the world, the 
likeness will be perfected, because the communion is com- 
plete. ‘We shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as 
He is.’ 


LOVE AND FEAR 


“There is no fear in love ; but perfect love casteth out fear : because fear hath torment. 
He that feareth is not made perfect in love.’—1 Jou iv. 18. 


JOHN has been speaking of boldness, and that naturally 
suggests its opposite—fear. He has been saying that 
perfect love produces courage in the day of judgment, 
because it produces likeness to Christ, who is the Judge. 
In my text he explains and enlarges that statement. For 
there is another way in which love produces boldness, and 
that is by its casting out fear. These two are mutually 
exclusive. The entrance of the one is for the other a 
notice to quit. We cannot both love and fear the same 
person or thing, and where love comes in, the darker 
form slips out at the door; and where Love comes in, it 
brings hand in hand with itself Courage with her radi- 
ant face. But boldness is the companion of love, only 
when love is perfect. For, inconsistent as the two emo- 
tions are, love, in its earlier stages and lower degrees, 
is often perturbed and dashed by apprehension and 
dread. 

Now John is speaking about the two emotions in them- 
selves, irrespective, so far as his language goes, of the 
objects to which they are directed, What he is saying 
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is true about love and fear, whatever or whosoever may 
be loved or dreaded. But the context suggests the appli- 
cation in his mind, for it is ‘boldness before him’ about 
which he has been speaking; and so it is love and fear 
directed towards God which are meant in my text. The 
experience of hosts of professing Christians is only too 
forcible a comment upon the possibility of a partial Love 
lodging in the heart side by side with a fellow-lodger, 
Fear, whom it ought to have expelled. So there are 
three things here that I wish to notice—the empire of 
fear, the mission of fear, and the expulsion of fear. 

I. The empire of fear. 

Fear is a shrinking apprehension of evil as befalling 
us, from the person or thing which we dread. My text 
brings us face to face with that solemn thought that 
there are conditions of human nature, in which the God 
who ought to be our dearest joy and most ardent desire 
becomes our ghastliest dread. The root of such an un- 
natural perversion of all that a creature ought to feel 
towards its loving Creator lies in the simple conscious- 
ness of discordance between God and man, which is the 
shadow cast over the heart by the fact of sin. God is 
righteous; God righteously administers His universe. 
God enters into relations of approval or disapproval with 
His responsible creature. Therefore there lies, dormant 
for the most part, but present in every heart, and active 
in the measure in which that heart is informed as to it- 
self, the slumbering, cold dread that between it and God 
things are not as they ought to be. 

I believe, for my part, that such a dumb, dim con- 
sciousness of discord attaches to all men, though it is 
often smothered, often ignored, and often denied. But 
there it is; the snake hibernates, but it is coiled in the 
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heart all the same; and warmth will awake it. Then it 
lifts its crested head, and shoots out its forked tongue, 
and venom passes into the veins. A dread of God is the 
ghastliest thing in the world, the most unnatural, but 
universal, unless expelled by perfect love. 

Arising from that discomforting consciousness of dis- 
cord there come, likewise, other forms and objects of 
dread. For if Iam out of harmony with Him, what will 
be my fate in the midst of a universe administered by 
Him, and in which all are His servants? Oh! I some- 
times wonder how it is that godless men front the facts 
of human life and do not go mad. For here are we, 
naked, feeble, alone, plunged into a whirlpool, from the 
awful vortices of which we cannot extricate ourselves. 
There foam and swirl all manner of evils, some of them 
certain, some of them probable, any of them possible, 
since we are at discord with Him who wields all the 
forces of the universe, and wields them all with a right- 
eous hand. ‘The stars in their courses fight against’ the 
man that does not fight for God. Whilst all things serve 
the soul that serve Him, all are embattled against the 
man that is against, or not for, God and His will. 

Then there arises up another object of dread, which, 
in like manner, derives all its power to terrify and to 
hurt from the fact of our discordance with God; and that 
is ‘the shadow feared of man,’ that stands shrouded by 
the path, and waits for each of us. 

God; God’s universe; God’s messenger, Death—these 
are facts with which we stand in relation, and if our re- 
lations with Him are out of gear, then He and all of 
these are legitimate objects of dread to us. 

But now there is something else that casts out fear 
than perfect love, and that is—perfect levity. For it is 
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the explanation of the fact that so many of us know noth- 
ing of this fear of which I speak, and fancy that I am 
exaggerating, or putting forward false views. There is 
a type of man, and I have no doubt there are some of its 
representatives among my hearers, who are below both 
fear and love as directed towards God; for they never 
think about Him, or trouble their heads concerning either 
Him or their relations to Him or anything that flows 
therefrom. It is a strange faculty that we all have, of 
forgetting unwelcome thoughts and shutting our eyes to 
the things that we do not want to see, like Nelson when 
he puts the telescope to his blind eye at Copenhagen, be- 
cause he would not obey the signal of recall. But surely 
it is an ignoble thing that men should ignore or shuffle 
out of sight with inconsiderateness the real facts of their 
condition, like boys whistling in a churchyard to keep 
their spirits up, and saying, ‘Who’s afraid?’ just because 
they are so very much afraid. Ah, dear friends, do not 
rest until you face the facts, and having faced them, 
have found the way to reverse them! Surely, surely: it 
is not worthy of men to turn away from anything so cer- 
tain as that between a sin-loving man and God there 
must exist such a relation as will bring evil and sorrow 
to that man, as surely as God is and he is. I beseech 
you, take to heart these things, and do not turn away 
from them with a shake of your shoulders, and say, ‘He 
is preaching the narrow, old-fashioned doctrine of a re- 
ligion of fear.’ No! Iam not. But Iam preaching this 
plain fact, that a man who is in discord with God has 
reason to be afraid, and I come to you with the old ex- 
hortation of the prophet, ‘Be troubled, ye careless ones.’ 
For there is nothing more ignoble or irrational than 
security which is only made possible by covering over 
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unwelcome facts. ‘Be troubled’; and let the trouble lead 
you to the Refuge. 

II. That brings me to the second point—viz., the mis- 
sion of fear. 

John uses a rare word in my text when he says ‘fear 
hath torment.’ ‘Torment’ does not convey the whole idea 
of the word. It means suffering, but suffering for a pur- 
pose; suffering which is correction; suffering which is 
disciplinary; suffering which is intended to lead to some- 
thing beyond itself. Fear, the apprehension of personal 
evil, has the same function in the moral world as pain has 
in the physical. It is a symptom of disease, and is in- 
tended to bid us look for the remedy and the Physician. 
What is an alarm bell for but to rouse the sleepers, and 
to hurry them to the refuge? And so this wholesome, 
manly dread of the certain issue of discord with God is 
meant to do for us what the angels did for Lot—to lay a 
mercifully violent hand on the shoulder of the sleeper, 
and shake him into aroused wakefulness, and hasten him 
out of Sodom, before the fire bursts through the ground, 
and is met by the fire from above. The intention of fear 
is to lead to that which shall annihilate it by taking away 
its cause. 

There is nothing more ridiculous, nothing more likely 
to destroy a man, than the indulgence in an idle fear 
which does nothing to prevent its own fulfilment. Horses 
in a burning stable are so paralysed by dread that they 
cannot stir, and get burnt to death. And for a man to 
be afraid—as every one ought to be who is conscious of 
unforgiven sin—for a man to be afraid and there an end, 
is absolute insanity. I fear; then what do I do? Noth- 
ing. That is true about hosts of us. 

What ought I todo? ‘Let the dread direct me to its 
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source, my own sinfulness. Let the discovery of my own 
sinfulness direct me to its remedy, the righteousness and 
the Cross of Jesus Christ. He, and He alone, can deal 
with the disturbing element in my relation to God. He 
can “deliver me from my enemies, for they are too strong 
for me.’ It is Christ and His work, Christ and His sacri- 
fice, Christ and His indwelling Spirit that will grapple 
with and overcome sin and all its consequences, in any 
man and in every man; taking away its penalty, light- 
ening the heart of the burden of its guilt, delivering 
from its love and dominion—all three of which things are 
the barbs of the arrows with which fear riddles heart and 
conscience. So my fear should proclaim to me the mer- 
ciful ‘Name that is above every name,’ and drive me as 
well as draw me to Christ, the Conqueror of sin, and the 
Antagonist of all dread. 

Brethren, I said I was not preaching the religion of 
Fear. But I think we shall scarcely understand the re- 
ligion of Love unless we recognise that dread is a legiti- 
mate part of an unforgiven man’s attitude towards God. 
My fear should be to me like the misshapen guide that 
may lead me to the fortress where I shall be safe. Oh, 
do not tamper with the wholesome sense of dread! Do 
not let it lie, generally sleeping, and now and then wak- 
ing in your hearts, and bringing about nothing. Sailors 
that crash on with all sails set—stunsails and all—whilst 
the barometer is rapidly falling, and boding clouds are 
on the horizon, and the line of the approaching gale is 
ruffling the sea yonder, have themselves to blame if they 
founder. Look to the falling barometer, and make ready 
for the coming storm, and remember that the mission 
of fear is to lead you to the Christ who will take it 
away. 
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III. Lastly, the expulsion of fear. 

My text points out the natural antagonism, and mutual 
exclusiveness, of these two emotions. If I go to Jesus 
Christ as a sinful man, and get His love bestowed upon 
me, then, as the next verse to my text says, my love 
springs in response to His to me, and in the measure in 
which that love rises in my heart will it frustrate its 
antagonistic dread. 

As I said, you cannot love and fear the same person, 
unless the love is of a very rudimentary and imperfect 
character. But just as when you pour pure water into a 
bladder, the poisonous gases that it may have contained 
will be driven out before it, so when love comes in, dread 
goes out. The river, turned into the foul Augean stables 
of the heart, will sweep out all the filth and leave every- 
thing clean. The black, greasy smoke-wreath, touched 
by the fire of Christ’s love, will flash out into ruddy 
flames, like that which has kindled them; and Christ’s 
love will kindle in your hearts, if you accept it and appre- 
hend it aright, a love which shall burn up and turn into 
fuel for itself the now useless dread. 

But, brethren, remember that it is ‘perfect love’ which 
‘casts out fear.’ 

Inconsistent as the two emotions are in themselves, in 
practice, they may be united, by reason of the imperfec- 
tion of the nobler. And in the Christian life they are 
united with terrible frequency. There are many pro- 
fessing Christian people who live all their days with a 
burden of shivering dread upon their shoulders, and an 
icy cold fear in their hearts, just because they have not got 
close enough to Jesus Christ, nor kept their hearts with 
sufficient steadfastness under the quickening influences of 
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distempered fancies. A little love has not mass enough 
in it to drive out thick, clustering fears. There are hun- 
dreds of professing Christians who know very little in- 
deed of that joyous love of God which swallows up and 
makes impossible all dread, who, because they have not 
a loving present consciousness of a loving Father’s loving 
will, tremble when they front in imagination, and still 
more when they meet in reality, the evils that must come, 
and who cannot face the thought of death with anything 
but shrinking apprehension. There is far too much of 
the old leaven of selfish dread left in the experiences of 
many Christians. ‘I feared thee, because thou wert an 
austere man, and so, because I was afraid, I went and 
hid my talent, and did nothing for thee’ is a transcript 
of the experience of far too many of us. The one way to 
get deliverance is to go to Jesus Christ and keep close 
by Him. 

And my last word to you is, see that you resort only to 
the sane, sound way of getting rid of the wholesome, 
rational dread of which I have been speaking. You can 
ignore it; and buy immunity at the price of leaving in 
full operation the causes of your dread—and that is 
stupid. There is only one wise thing to do, and that is, 
to make sure work of getting rid of the occasion of dread, 
which is the fact of sin. Take all your sin to Jesus 
Christ; He will—and He only can—deal with it. He 
will lay His hand on you, as He did of old, with the char- 
acteristic word that was so often upon His lips, and 
which He alone is competent to speak in its deepest 
meaning, ‘Fear not, it is I,’ and He will give you the 
courage that He commands. 

“God hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of power, 
and of love, and of a sound mind.’ ‘Ye have not received 
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the spirit of bondage again to fear, but ye have received 
the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry Abba, Father,’ 
and cling to Him, as a child who knows his father’s heart 
too well to be afraid of anything in his father, or of any- 
thing that his father’s hand can send. 


THE RAY AND THE REFLECTION 


“We love Him, because He first loved us.’—1 JOHN iv. 19. 


VERY simple words! but they go down into the depths of 
God, lifting burdens off the heart of humanity, turning 
duty into delight, and changing the aspect of all things. 
He who knows that God loves him needs little more for 
blessedness; he who loves God back again offers more 
than all burnt offering and sacrifices. But it is to be 
observed that the correct reading of my text, as you will 
find in the Revised Version, omits ‘Him’ in the first 
clause, and simply says ‘we love,’ without specifying the 
object. That is to say, for the moment John’s thought is 
fixed rather on the inward transformation effected, from 
self-regard to love—than on considering the object on 
which the love is expended. When the heart is melted, 
the streams flow wherever there isa channel. The river, 
as he goes on to show us, parts into two heads, and love 
to God and love to man are, in their essence and root- 
principle, one thing. 

So my text is the summary of all revelation about God, 
the ultimate word about all our relations to Him, and 
the all-inclusive directory as to our conduct to one an- 
other. To know that God loves, and to love again—there 
is a little pocket encyclopedia in two volumes, which 
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contains the smelted-down essence of all theology and of 
all morality. Let us look at these three points. 

I. The ultimate word about God. 

‘He first loved us.’ Properly and strictly speaking, 
that ‘first’? only declares the priority of the divine love 
towards us over ours towards Him. But we may fairly 
give it a wider meaning, and say—first of all, ere Crea- 
tion and Time, away back in the abysmal depths of an 
everlasting and changeless heart, changeless in the sense 
that its love was eternal, but not changeless in the sense 
that love could have no place within it—first of all things 
was God’s love; last to be discovered because most an- 
cient of all. The foundation is disclosed last when you 
come to dig, and the essence is grasped last in the pro- 
cess of analysis. 

So one of the old psalms, with wondrous depth of 
truth, traces up everything to this, ‘For His mercy en- 
dureth for ever.’ Therefore, there was time; therefore, 
there were ecreatures—‘He made great lights, for His 
mercy endureth for ever.’ Therefore, there were judg- 
ments—‘He slew famous kings... for His mercy en- 
dureth for ever.’ And so we may pass through all the 
works of the divine energy, and say, ‘He first loved us.’ 

It is no accident that there are but foregleams of this 
great thought brightening the words and the thoughts of 
psalmist and prophet, saint and sage, from the beginning 
onwards, while the articulate utterance of the simple sen- 
tence was first heard from the lips of Him who declared 
the Father, and stands in that part of the Book which, 
both in its position there, and in its date of composition 
is the last of the Apostolic utterances. ‘God is love’ :— 
that is in one aspect the foundation of His being, and in 
another aspect the shining ruby set on the very sky- 
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piercing summit of the completed process of the revela- 
tion of that Being to man. ‘He first loved us’; and 
thence, from that centre and germinal point, streams out 
the whole train of consequences in the divine activity, 
and in the divine self-revelation. 

I need not ask you to contrast with this infinitely sim- 
ple and infinitely deep utterance all other thoughts of a 
divine Being—the cold abstractions of Theism, the dim 
dreads of popular apprehension, the vague utterances of 
any mythology, the clouds that men’s thoughts have 
covered over the face of this great truth—and then, to 
set by the side of all these groping, these peradventures, 
these fears, these narrow, unworthy ideas, the clear sim- 
plicity, the infinite depth of ‘He first loved us.’ 

But I may ask you to consider, but for a moment, the 
relation which all the other perfection of the divine na- 
ture have to this central and foundation one. There are all 
those pompous names, ‘Omnipresence’ and ‘Omniscience’ 
and the like, which are but the negations of the limita- 
tions of humanity or of finite creatures. There are the 
more spiritual and moral thoughts of Wisdom and Right- 
eousness and the like. These are but the fringes of the 
glory: I was going to venture to say that the divinest 
thing in God is love. There is the central blaze; the rest 
is but the brilliant periphery that encloses it. And that 
infinite love stands to all these other attributes in the re- 
lation of being their master and motive spring. They 
are Love’s instrument, and in the divine nature Love is 
Lord of all. They give it majesty; it gives them tender- — 
ness. We may reverently say, in regard to the divine 
nature, what the Apostle says about our humanity, that 
love is the ‘bond of perfectness ’the girdle which, 
braced round all the garments, keeps them in their place. 
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For round these infinite, innumerable, unnameable, and 
named divine perfections, is that which brings them all 
into symmetry and keeps them all in harmonious action— 
Love. He has wisdom, and power, and eternal being, 
but He is Love. 

But do not let us forget that whilst thus my text pro- 
claims the ultimate truth, these other attributes, as they 
are called, are all smelted down, as it were, into, and 
present in, the love which is their crown. The same 
Apostle, who has thus the honour of ringing out to the 
world the good news that God is Love, declares that ‘this 
is the message’ which he has to tell, that ‘God is light, and 
in Him is no darkness at all.’ So the light of righteous- 
ness, as well as the lambent flame of love, burn together 
on that central fire of the universe. We must not so con- 
ceive of the love of God, as to darken the radiance of His 
righteousness, or to obscure the brillianey of that pure 
light which tolerates no admixture of darkness. 

May I venture a step further, and ask whether we are 
not warranted in believing that in that which we call the 
love of God there do abide the same elements as charac- 
terise the thing that bears the same name in our human 
experience? The spectrum has told us that the constitu- 
ents of the mighty sun in the heavens are the same as 
the constituents of this little darkened earth. And there 
are the same lines in the divine spectrum that there are in 
ours. So if we can venture to say of Him, He is Love, 
do not let us shrink from saying that then, like us, He 
delights in the companionship of His beloved; that, like 
us, He rejoices in giving Himself to His beloved; that, 
like us, but infinitely, He desires the good of His beloved; 
and that, like us, He seeks only for the requital of an an- 
swering love, All these things, the joy of the Lord in 
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man, the yielding of the Lord to man, the beneficent 
desire of the Lord for the good of man, and the hunger 
of the Lord for the response of love from man—all these 
things are affirmed when we affirm that God is Love. 

Our Apostle would concur heartily in the great text 
which was the theme of a recent sermon. Paul said, 
‘God establishes His love towards us, in that while we 
were yet sinners, Christ died for us.’ John says, ‘Herein 
is love, not that we loved God, but that He loved us, and 
sent His Son to be the propitiation for our sins.’ 

So the Cross of Christ is the one demonstration that 
God loved us. Looking to it we can say, with a great 
modern teacher :— 


‘So the All-great were the All-loving too, 

So through the thunder comes a human voice, 
Saying ‘‘Oh! heart I made; a heart beats here, 
Face, My hands fashioned, see it in Myself; 

Thou hast no power, nor mayest conceive of Mine; 
But love I gave thee, with Myself to love, 

And thou must love Me, who have died for thee.’’ ’ 


Il. Here we have the ultimate word as to our religion. 

‘We love Him, because He first loved us.’ There is a 
bridge wanted between these two, and the bridge is sup- 
plied abundantly in this letter, in entire harmony with the 
teaching of the rest of the New Testament. Much has 
been said, and profitably said, with reference to the 
modification of the general type of Christian teaching 
in the writings respectively of Paul, Peter, James, and 
John. I thankfully recognise the diversities. They are 
not divergencies; they are perfectly complementary, and 
may all be made to harmonise. This Apostle of love has 
also declared to us how. it comes that the love which 
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burns at the centre of things, where there is a heart, 
kindles a responding love away out on the circumference 
of things, where there are men with hearts; and the 
bridge is—‘We have known and believed the love that 
God hath to us.’ So says John. And Paul, the Apostle 
of faith, who sometimes seems as if his only conception 
of the link of union between God and man was, on the 
part of man, faith, responds when he speaks of a faith 
which worketh, comes to energetic operation, through the 
love which it has kindled. 

So we come to this, that a simple trust in the love of 
God, as manifested in Jesus Christ, our Lord, is the only 
thing which will so deal with man’s natural self-regard 
and desire to make himself his own object and centre, 
as to substitute for that the victorious love to God. You 
cannot love God, unless you believe that He loves you. 
You will never be absolutely sure of that, unless you have 
learned it from the Cross of Christ. You will not re- 
spond with the love that He desires, but there will bea 
film between your ice and the fire that could melt it, until 
that is swept away by the simple act of confidence in God 
manifested to you in Jesus Christ. This is Christianity ; 
this, nothing less, is religion—to love God, because I be- 
lieve that in Jesus Christ God has loved me. 

And that is the only thing that He desires or accepts. 
The Religion of Fear; what is it? “Thou wert an austere 
man... and I was afraid.’ Yes! and what did you do 
when you were afraid? ‘I hid my talent in the ground,’ 
and was utterly idle. Here rise, on either side of the 
valley, two mountains—Ebal and Gerazim. From the one 
were thundered the curses, from the other broke the ben- 
ediction of the blessings; the one is barren, the other is 
verdant—‘which thing is an allegory.’ The Religion of 
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Fear does nothing, the Religion of Love does all. The 
Religion of Self-interest is narrow, poor, mostly inopera- 
tive of any lofty enthusiasm or high nobleness of charac- 
ter. The Religion of Duty; ‘I ought to worship, I am 
bidden to do this, that, or the other thing, which I do not 
a bit like todo. Iam forbidden to do this, that, and the 
other thing which I should very much like to do, if I 
durst’—that religion is the religion of a slave; and there 
are hosts of us that know nothing better. And so our 
Christianity is a feeble and an uncomfortable thing; and 
there are little joy, and little subjugation of the will, and 
little leaping up of the heart in glad obedience in it. I 
was talking to a good, aged man, not long ago, whose 
religion was of a very gloomy type. He said to me, ‘As 
to love, I know next to nothing about it.’ Ah! brethren, 
I am afraid that is true about a good many of us who call 
ourselves Christians. 

Then let me say, too, that if we love Him, it will be 
the motive power and spring of all manner of obediences 
and glad services. Love is the mother-tincture, so to 
speak, which you can colour, and to which you can add in 
various ways, and produce variously tinted and tasted 
and perfumed commixtures. Love lies at the foundation 
of all Christian goodness. It will lead to the subjugation 
of the will; and that is the thing that is most of all needed 
to make a man righteous and pure. So St. Augustine’s 
paradox, rightly understood, is a magnificent truth, 
‘Love! and do what you will.’ For then you will be sure 
to will what God wills, and you ought. 

If this be the summing-up of all religion, a practical 
conclusion follows. When we feel ourselves defective in 
the glow and operative driving power of love to God, 
what is the right thing todo? When a man is cold, he 
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will not warm himself by putting a clinical thermometer 
into his mouth, and taking his temperature, will he? Let 
him go into the sunshine and he will be warmed up. 
You can pound ice in a mortar, and except for the little 
heat generated by the impact of the pestle, it will keep 
ice still. But float the iceberg south into the tropics, and 
what has become of it? It has all run down into sweet, 
warm water, and mingled with the warm ocean that has 
dissolved it. So do not think about yourselves and your 
own loveless hearts so much, but think about God, and 
the infinite welling up of love in His heart to you, a great 
deal more. ‘We love Him, because He first loved us’; 
therefore, to love Him more, we must feel more that He 
does love us. 

III. Lastly, here is the ultimate word about our con- 
duct to men. 

I said that John, by leaving out any specification of the 
object of love, as well as by the verses that immediately 
follow, shows that he regards the emotion as one, though 
its direction is two-fold. That just comes to the plain 
truth, that the only victorious antagonist to the self- 
regarding temperament of average men, and the only 
power which will change philanthropy from a sentiment 
into a self-denying and active principle of conduct, is to 
be found in the belief of the love of God in Jesus Christ, 
and in answering love to Him. . 

That is a lesson for many sorts of people to-day. What 
they call altruism is no discovery of Christianity, but its 
practice is. I freely admit that there is much honest and 
self-sacrificing beneficence and benevolence which are not 
connected, in the men who practice them, with faith in 
Jesus Christ. But I question very much whether these 
would have existed if the story of the Cross had been un- 
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known. And sure I am that the history of non-Christian 
attempts to promote the brotherhood of man, and to dif- 
fuse a wide and operative love of mankind, teaches us, 
on the one side, that the emotion is not strong enough 
to last, and to work, unless it is based on God’s love in 
Jesus Christ. And the history of Christianity, on the 
other side, though with many defects and things to be 
ashamed of, teaches us, conversely, that wherever there 
is a genuine love of God, its exterior form, so to say, the 
outside of it which is presented to the world, will be true 
_love to man. 

Christian people, lay this to heart; you are to be mir- 
rors of the love to which you turn for all blessedness and 
peace. It is of no use to say, ‘My religion is the love of 
God’ unless the love of God is manifested in the love of 
man. If you love God, you will love those that God loves, 
those for whom Christ died, those who are just like what 
you were when you learned that God loved you. The ser- 
vice of God is the service of man. 

One last word, ‘We love Him, because He first loved 
us.’ Do you? Or is it rather true of you: ‘I do not love 
God, though He has loved me’? I saw not long since, up 
on the flank of a mountain, an obstinate patch of snow, 
that had fronted, in unmelted cold, months of the sum- 
mer sun. There are some of us who lift a broad shield of 
thick-ribbed ice between ourselves and the radiance of 
the warm heart of God. Oh! brother; do not shut that 
love out of your heart; for if you do, you shut out peace 
and goodness, and shut in all manner of poisonous crea- 
tures and doleful shapes, whose companionship will be 
misery and death. ; 
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